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PREFACE 


In the pages of this book an attempt has been made to present the 
genealogy of the Ottoman Dynasty in as detailed a manner as possible 
and to establish the principles which governed the mutual relations of 
its various members. It is a study which has been prolonged by con¬ 
tinual interruptions and which, because of inherent limitations can 
never be complete; but it is felt that sufficient progress has been 
made to justify publication. The way in which it came to be written 
is told in the Introduction. Here I would like to set out the names 
of those who, in many different ways, have helped in its writing. 

My first debt is to the late Dr. J. Kingsley Dirge who was always 
ready with advice and encouragement. Then Professor Halil 
Inalcik and Dr, Aurel Deiei have kindly read the proofs and made 
valuable suggestions. Bay Haluk $ehsuvaroglu, director of the Top- 
Kapi Sarayi Miizesi, has helped me in the checking of many names 
and dates. Bay Faik Re$it Unat very kindly gave me permission to 
make use of one of his maps, while my colleague Bay Haydar Edis- 
kun has readily answ ered my repeated inquiries as to the spelling of 
Turkish names. None of these people must, howe\ er, be held re¬ 
sponsible for any mistakes there may be. 

My thanks are also due to the Librarians of the French Institute 
of Archaeology, the American Bible House and Robert College, all 
in Istanbul, and of the University Library of Cambridge, for the 
many facilities for study. Lastly my thanks must go to the staff of 
the Clarendon Press for their kindly advice and co-operation in deal¬ 
ing with a very awkward manuscript — a task often rendered more 
difficult by distance. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat the words of a great prede¬ 
cessor, Stanley Lane-Poole: ‘In a work abounding in names and 
figures it would be strange if misprints and mistakes did not 
occur. I shall be grateful to any scholar who will convict me of error; 
for those who “serve tables” know the danger and annoyance of 
even slight inaccuracy.’ 

I^. 

College St. Michel, Istanbul 
31 December 1^34 
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INTRODUCTION 


When the author became interested in Turkish history, his atten¬ 
tion was taken by the large number of foreign marriages contracted 
by the Ottoman dynasty, particularly during the first half of its 
history.* So he w-as drawn into a closer study of the genealogical 
history of the sultans, and what had begun as disconnected notes to 
facilitate his own reading, soon began to develop into the detailed 
analysis here presented. Interest was further aroused by the strange 
mixture of democracy and despotism which per\'adcs the dynasty’s 
story. 

In seeking to establish all the ramifications of the network of 
marriages which linked the Ottoman with a dozen other more or 
less powerful Muslim and Christian dynasties, many books have 
been consulted, and this debt is clearly set out in the footnotes and 
select bibliography.* Particular reference should, however, be made 
to von Hammer’s Histoire de VEmpire ottomane, the Almanack de 
Gotha, the Encyclopedia of Islam (and its Turkish translation), Siir- 
reya’s Sicill-i Omani, Zambaur’s Manuel de Gmialogie . . . de 
I'Islam, and Dam5mend’s Osmanli Tarihi Kronobjisi. These six 
works have formed the basis of the study, yet even works of such 
repute present a mass of conflicting e\idence and are far from com¬ 
plete. From whichever angle one approaches, it is clear that the 
saray of the sultans—and especially the harem—with all its occu¬ 
pants and occupations, was shut off behind a curtain of taboo. Those 
outside knew little of what went on within its walls, while those 
who had served within almost always maintained a discreet silence 
concenxing what they had seen.* So it was necessary to search for 
additional and corroborative evidence in many different, and often 
obscure, places: from the later Byzantine historians, through the 
serried ranks of the writers of travel memoirs, to the detailed re¬ 
search work of today presented in monographs and learned joumak. 

It is obvious, therefore, that thk book is based almost entirely on 

' Lybycr, 17, enlarge* on thi* theme ftrikingly, but hi* mathematical calctilationa 
arc ilightly exaiyterated; *ee p. 92. 

• In the footnote* abbreviation* and »hort title* are used, but they are all given in 
full in the Bibliography. 

* Compare the comment* made by Lybyer, B. Miller, and Penier in their reapec- 
tive book* on the organization of the Ottoman court. 
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the research of others. There is little in it that is strictly original, 
although occasionally it has been possible to correct an error or give 
proper emphasis to some little-known fact. But its chief aim, and 
any claim to merit it may possess, is to act as a synthesis, bringing 
together many related subjects which have so far never been con¬ 
sidered in conjunction. The various genealogical tables, which form 
the major part of the book, are the raw material which has been used 
in preparing the different studies on the structure of the dynasty.’ 

The tables which follow the text are of Uvo kinds. First comes the 
strictly genealogical group, which covers in varj'ing detail the Otto¬ 
man dynasty and the related Muslim and Christian dynasties. The 
second consists of tables which collect together the marriage alli¬ 
ances of the Ottoman dynasty with certain other dynasties. Cross- 
references throughout the book — both in text and ubles—are 
facilitated by a unified system of numbering. It will be noticed that 
the numbers used are not fully consecutive; this was done inten¬ 
tionally to allow of the addition of further material with the least 
possible disturbance. 

It is convenient at this stage to consider certain limitations to the 
use of the tables. It is noticeable in all works relating to the genealogy 
of Islamic dynasties that little or no importance is attached to the 
female members; the marriages which figure so prominently in 
the family trees of European ruling families are almost completely 
absent, or are relegated to a footnote.* For some dynasties this may 
reflect an actual inferiority and lack of importance, but the ladies of 
the Ottoman family did often play a very important role, so that here 
every attempt has been made to give them due prominence. 

Dates are given fully, where possible, according to the Julian and 
Gregorian Calendars (a.d.),* and by year only according to the 
Muslim Calendar (a.h.). In converting from one to the other the 
author has relied on the Tables of Faik Rejit Unat, which are based 
on those of Mahlcr-Wiistcnfeld. Where only a year-date was known 
in one system, it has been taken to correspond to the longer of the 

' Note th«l the etnphaiii in this book is on 'institutions’ rather than ‘ceremonies’; 
for the Utter see a book like Uzun^arfili, Saray Tt^kUdh. 

* In SUrreya's SicUl-i Otmani the sultans* wis’cs and daughters are considered in 
the first ninety pages; in all the rest of the four volumes women are hardly mentioned 
at all. 

’ The change from the Julian to the Gregorian Calendar is counted from 5 October 
1582. 
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two ‘part-years’ in the other system, unless there was sufficient 
external evidence to warrant the contrary. The difficulties to be 
faced in fixing any date exactly must always be borne in mind: lack 
of records, conflicting records, and confusion in ‘calendar-conver¬ 
sion’ have all combined to make strict accuracy almost impossible, 
even in the later periods.* 

In the tables both the wives (or husbands) and the children of the 
sultans and other persons are given; but, unless specifically indi¬ 
cated, there is no attempt to show who was the mother (or father) 
of any particular child. The lists of wives and children are given in 
purely alphabetical order, irres|>ectivc of dates of marriage or birth, 
as the evidence available over the whole period is too scanty to 
justify any other arrangement. One other point must be mentioned 
with regard to wives and children. Quite often the records speak of 
a wife, son, or daughter, without giving any names; to be able to 
include such information two s)Tnbol8 — ‘S’ (son) for a male and 
‘D’ (daughter) for a female — have been introduced. It is sometimes 
possible, however, that the data given for such an anonymous per¬ 
son should really be identified with a named individual, about whom 
little or nothing is known. 

Towards the end of the tables two limitations have been applied 
to cope with the ever-increasing flow of relatively unimportant 
information. From the reign of Abdiilmecid I only the most impor¬ 
tant members of the second generation are shown and, with few 
exceptions, no information has been provided subsequent to 3 March 
1924 — the date when the dynasty ceased to rule. 

For simplicity, and to avoid confusion in the English text, certain 
words have been given specific meanings. The word ‘Sultan’ (writ¬ 
ten with a capital ‘S’) is reser\'cd for a reigning Sultan, while 
‘prince’ and ‘princess’ are used respectively for a sultan’s sons and 
daughters. Unless other%vise stated, the tw'o words ‘marriage’ and 
‘wife’ are used loosely to cover any kind of union from concubine 
to legal spouse, while ‘harem’ implies the whole female household. 
Except in Chapter XII, ‘Marriages’, the term ‘Early, Earlier Period’ 
covers the history of the dynasty up to the end of the reign of 
Mehmed III, and the ‘Late, Later Period’ is held to begin with the 
reign of Ahmed 1 . 


' The difiicultic* invoUed in the convenion of one calendar to the other are 
■nal>-aed in the introduction to Danifmend't OsmanJi TarM Knmolojin, I. xii-xiv. 
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To avoid possible ambiguities all Turkish p>ersonal and place 
names, even when forming part of a quotation from another writer, 
are spelt according to a uniform system, based on the latinized 
Turkish alphabet. On the other hand, all non-Turkish names are 
spelt as in English. 

With so many names and dates to record it would have made the 
book far too bulky to quote the authorities for each item. The details 
given have been checked and rechecked over a period of fourteen 
years and it is hoped that they are accurate; but footnotes have been 
reserved as far as possible for dealing with controversial matters and 
supplying additional information. 


I 


ORIGINS 

With the opening of the fourteenth century the Ottoman Turks 
became a definite factor in Anatolian politics and from that time 
forward we can be fairly certain of their histor)'. Prior to 1300, how¬ 
ever, little or nothing is known of them: a few names, an occasional 
and rather doubtful date, and that is all. The rest is legendary, some 
part actually going back to those early da^'s, but a great deal invented 
in later times to try to explain what had gone before—or even just 
to enhance the prestige of the tribe among the other peoples of the 
Orient.' With the elucidation of these legends, and with the kindred 
problems of the ethnographic and historical origins of the Ottoman 
Turks, this book is not concerned. Different theories have been 
propounded, but they are limited by the comparative scarcity of 
information as yet available concerning Anatolia during the declin¬ 
ing years of the Seljuks of Rum.* 

At some stage in the early thirteenth century a small band of 
nomads, half shepherd and half warrior, arrived within the bounds 
of the Seljuk Empire, which was already tottering to its fall under 
the blows of the Mongols. These new-comers—‘adventurers, desir¬ 
ous of finding pasturage for their sheep and cattle, and ready to sell 
their services to any other tribe’*—were assigned to guard a small 
sector of the western frontier against Byzantium and, once they had 
settled down, soon began to take an active part in the life of the 
Border. It w'as all experience which was to serve them well in the 
future. 

By the time this band of which we have been speaking emerged 

• WiRek, R.O.E.. 7 ff. 

* K&prUla, O.E.O., passim, and ‘Etnik Mcn»«’ in Bettttem, a8; WlRek, R.O£., 
passim-, Brockelinann, 356 ff. A neat summary of Wittek’t ideas is to be found in Fisher, 
9-13. See also SOmer, ‘Kaxml Mcn^elcri’, in R.TM. v. 3077. 

’ Cambridge Atedieval History, iv. 655. Toynbee, 113, says: ‘In fwrt, the Onomana 
had received the leavings of the Seljuk estate because they were the latest comers and 
had arrived in humble circumstances. Their eponym, Osntan, was the son of one 
Ertu^rul, the leader of a nameless band of refugees, an irwignificant fragment of the 
human wredcage which had been hurled to the farthest extremities of" Dar-Ol IsUm” by 
the tremendous impact of the Mongol wave when it broke upon the North-East 
marches of the Iranic Society from the heaR of the Eurasian Steppe.' 
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into history as the Ottoman Turks, it had become a well-organized 
‘marcher’ community.* There was some semblance of constitu¬ 
tional government by a marcher-lord, subject—though only just, 
for the Seljuk Empire was on the verge of disintegration—to the 
suzerain in Konya.* There was a well-founded economy, based on 
the summer and winter pasturage of flocks and herds and on control 
of some of the main Anatolian trade-routes. Above all, to make the 
tribe strongly aggressive for Islam, there was in its midst a very 
active cell of ‘Ahiler’, led by i50o/§eyh Ede-bali and his family. But 
it is to be noted that, as soon as possible, both ‘Alplar’ and ‘Ahiler’ 
were weaned of their power in favour of the sultans’ more inunediate 
relations.* 

.\t some time during the first quarter of the fourteenth centurj'* 
the Ottoman rulers assumed the two prerogatives of independence: 
they ordered their names to be read during the Friday prayers 
(‘Hutba’) and they began to mint their own coins (‘Sikke’). Either 
then, or perhaps earlier, they also set up their own flags (‘Sancak’) 
and established the royal music (‘Mehtcrhane’), two further sym¬ 
bols of sovereignty.* 

Thus secure in the p>ossession of a new home-land in Western 
Anatolia, the Ottoman Turks looked around for spheres of expan¬ 
sion. Their advance during the fourteenth century was due equally 
to good fortune and to an ability to seize opportunities. The almost 
simultaneous collapse of the Seljuk Empire in Anatolia and of the 
Byzantine Empire in the Balkans made it possible for the Ottoman 

’ A pictuTcaquc, yet not unduly romanticized, deicription of the Ottoman Turks at 
that time can be four>d in Tiilbent^i'a novel, Osmanojullan. 

’ The outward forms of submission were observed, but for all practical purposes the 
peripheral emirates were independent. However, Seljuk domination was soon replaced 
by that of the llhanhiar: ‘Turkish histories which point to 6^ [>30o] as the year when 
the Ottoman State became independent are certainly wronK. Osman Bey, both at this 
date and later, continued to be a mardier-lord under the suzerainty of the llhanhiar.... 
TTiere is no doubt that Osman Bey was among those invited to do homage to the 
llhanlilar in 1317 by their governor, Emir Cobanoftlu Demirtaf. There exists a record 
according to which Orhan Bey had to deliver a fixed tribute every year to their Treasury, 
which shows that both Osinw Bey and his son recognized the suzerainty of the 
llhwhiar.' Uztinfarfth, O.T. i. 27, 30. Complete independence came with the death 
of Ilhan Bahadur in 1335. 

‘ See Taeschner, in Oriens, vi. i. 23, n. 1, and L'zunfarfili, S.T. 40. The ‘Alplar* 
were the comrades-in-arms from assodated tribes. 

* The time is fixed between the collapse of the Seljuk Empire and 1327, the date of 
the first known Ottoman coins. 

• ‘Sancak* and ‘Mehterhlne’ were symbols of lesser authority and had probably 
been granted during the suzerainty of the Scljuks. See Uzunfarsili, S.T. 240 ff and 
a73 «• 
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Turks to extend their power westwards against divided Christian 
enemies and eastwards against divided Muslim successor-states. 
Even the humiliation of defeat by Timur had litde permanent 
effect on their growth, because he left them in undisputed posses¬ 
sion of their territories in Europe, which were to serve as a spring¬ 
board for the reconquest of Anatolia. 

It was, then, from the leaders of this small tribe, 44/Ertugrul and 
Osman I, that there sprang the dynasty whose institutions are to be 
examined in the following pages. 


II 


SUCCESSION 

From the time of 44/Ertugrul (died 1281), the father of Osman I, 
down to the exile of Abdiilmecid (II) in 1924 — that is, for six and a 
half centuries — the House of Osman ruled continuously over the 
Ottoman Turks from five successive capitals: Sogiit, Yeni$ehir, 
Bursa, Edime, and Istanbul. ‘The domination of the Ottoman clan, 
which should have been a mere passing phenomenon, like the 
similar domination of another Tartar clan in Russia’, possessed 
such powers of survival that even a disaster like the onslaught of 
Timur and the Interregnum ser\'ed only to strengthen it. But in 
seeking an explanation for this dynastic longevity any glib reference 
to polygamy must be avoided: at least in the House of Osman the 
‘increasing’ influence of polygamy was more than offset by the ‘de¬ 
creasing’ effects of the Law of Fratricide and the institution of the 
‘Kafes’. 

What is much more remarkable than the time-span, however, is 
that the sultans ruled in unbroken succession in the male line, with¬ 
out recourse to any relation more distant than brother, nephew or 
first cousin, although on at least two occasions the danger of a com¬ 
plete failure in the dynasty did arise. Moreover, the average length 
of reign of the sultans, seventeen years, compares quite favourably 
with those of other great dynasties,' indicating that the sultanate 
was a reasonably stable form of government. Discussion of the 
succession in the House of Osman resolves itself, therefore, into 
two parts: an analysis of actual practice, together with a study of the 
provision made for any possible break in the line. 

In the Orient, and particularly in ‘Dar-ul Islam’, the usual custom 
was for tribal leadership to pass to the eldest male member of the 
ruling family; thus the succession generally moved, not in the 
vertical father-to-son line familiar to the Occident (‘Amud-i-Nesebi’), 
but in a zigzag through brothers and nephews (‘Ekber-i-Nesebi’). 

' ’T’mblc XIX, p. 130. The Roman emperors averaged seven yean, the B)'2antine 
emperon roelve, the Abauid caliphs twelve, the Russian ctan eighteen, the French 
kings twenty-one, and the English kings twenty-three yean. These hgures are based 
on the tables in An Eitcycloptdia of World History. 
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This may seem a rather sweeping generalization, but it is supported 
by a perusal of the genealogic^ studies of Lane-Poole and Zambaur. 
However, just at the point in time when the Ottoman Turks moved 
into historical focus, an event took place which was to change this. 
There are few details of 42/Dundar’s murder at the hands of his 
nephew Osman I, even the date 1298 is doubtful; but the inference 
to be drawn from the story is surely clear. It was the climax to the 
struggle of Osman, asserting his claim to succeed his father Ertugrul, 
against the customary rights of his uncle Diindar. This act, almost 
one of usurpation, seems to have been acceptable to the tribe for 
more than one reason. If, as appears likely, Ertugrul had renounced 
his authority because of old age,' it was hardly reasonable to allow 
the power to pass to another octogenarian (the dates are traditional). 
Moreover, Dundar represented the past; if the legend is true, he 
also had come from central Asia with his father 40/Suleyman $ah. 
But the tribe then established at Yenijehir and poised for action in 
the west, was looking to the future; it needed a Joshua to lead it 
into the Promised Land. It is not certain whether Osman was the 
eldest son of Ertugrul—there was no attempt to assert the principle 
of primogeniture—but he was a son and for the next three hundred 
years the succession was to pass from father to son. 

In fact, far from there being any theory of primogeniture at this 
stage, the law of succession may well be described as a ‘free-for-all’, 
in which the strongest of the sons inherited the throne, while the 
others—according to the Law of Fratricide—suffered death.* The 
stakes were indeed very high and the resulting struggles correspon¬ 
dingly fierce, each prince being supported by those leaders and offi¬ 
cials w'ho thought that he w’ould best serv'e their purpose. It clearly 
rested w ith the officials in power to decide which of a dead sultan’s 
sons w’as to be sent the message which would bring him to the 

^ See p. 54. 

* 'Ae there wm no Lew of Succession among the Ottomans, there was neither rule 
nor custom to show whether a dead sultan shotild be replaced by an older or >’ounger 
»on. In the early days this was in the hands of the "Ahiler”, who played an important 
in state affairs, and the governors, and the chief thing was to choose the most cap- 
"r e S.T. 45. In this respect notice the vagueness of Mefamcd H’s Law 

of Fratricide: 'And to whomsosver of my loru the sultanate shall pass ....’ Similarly, 
•trong the Candaroiullan there was no Law of Succession and so each ruler appointed 
M his Iwir the mn he wished. As a result there were sometimes bloody struggles among 
me i^ing family over the division of the state and appointment of an heir.’ UlkUtafir, 
m T.T^.E. V. 157. Ulu^, Afk Mektuplan, |6, is wrong in saying, 'There existed a 
Law of Succession. The eldest son definitely took the place of the doKl sultan.’ 
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throne. This was also one of the reasons why it was necessary to 
conceal the death of a sultan until such time as his successor was in 
a position to be proclaimed; otherwise there would have been many 
more civil wars.' This can best be seen in the struggles for the throne 
among the sons of Bayezid I (1402-13), Mehmed II (1481-3), 
Bayezid II (1509-12), and Suleyman I (1550-66). 

When Timur had defeated Bayezid I at the Battle of Ankara in 
1402, it seemed as if the Ottoman Empire must inevitably collapse 
and be wiped out. But, for strategic reasons, Timur was content to 
make the sons of Bayezid acknowledge his overlordship and then 
leave them in effective control of their father’s lands.* Unfortunately 
they could not agree among themselves as to the unity or division 
of the inheritance and there followed eleven years of internecine 
strife, ‘Devr-i Fetret’ — during which 532/lsa, 540/Suleyman, and 
537/Mflsa were in turn eliminated. Then, and only then, could 
Mehmed I resurrect the title of sultan, which w'as reserved for the 
ruler of the united empire. But it seems clear that these internal 
dissensions had little effect on the external position of the Ottoman 
Empire, otherwise it could easily have been swamped by a combina¬ 
tion of neighbouring princes.* 

With the death of Mehmed II in 1481 there op)ened another 
period of civil war which was to last until Bayezid II had driven his 
brother 570/Cem into permanent exile.* This struggle raised several 
points of interest from the constitutional side. To begin with, 
there was Cem’s claim to the throne on the s|>ecious ground of 
being ‘porphyrogenitus’, a claim which w'as completely alien to 
Islamic law, where every child is equal and legitimate. Then Cem 
set himself up as a rival sultan, minting money and being named by 

' See pp. 25 fr. and loj. 

* Mehmed I and 532/Iia, being in Anatolia, were particularly subject to Timur's 
overlordship; on the former's coins for 806 [1404] appears the inscription: ‘Demurhan 
GUrUn — Mehmed bin Bayezid Han*—see Uzun^aiyili, O.T. i. 174, n. 1. For the whole 
period of the 'DevT-i Fetret', sec Daru^mend, O.T.K. L 134-^7, and Wittdt, in Btlleten, 
* 7 - $ 57 . 

‘ ‘By this battle [Uamurlu, July 1413] the unity of the Ottoman state was re.estab- 
lishcd; ne%*ertheiess, one gets the impression that even after the Battle of Ankara the 
supremacy of the House of Osman over the other Mohammedan and Christian dtiefs 
in Aiutolia and the Balkan Peninsula was never seriously questioned.* J. H. Kramers in 
E.I. uL 658. On the other hand, Wittek, R.O.E. 4, says: ‘The Ottomans were, after 
the disastrous defeat inflicted on them by Timur at Ankara, throwu into a most critica] 
situation which menaced even their political existence.' See Table I, p. 16. 

* Fisher, pastim, shows how the fear of Cem's reitewing the stniggle dominated all 
of Bayezid’s foreign policy until the former's death in 1495. 
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the Faithful in the Friday prayers (‘Sikke’ and ‘Hutba’). He even 
went further and proposed to divide the Empire with Bayezid; but 
such things were more than personal attacks. They represented a 
blow at the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and Bayezid rightly 
refused to treat with Cem.' The struggles among the sons of 
Bayezid II came to a head some long time before his death and led 
eventually to his deposition in 1512 and the accession of his 
youngest son; but they are more conveniently discussed in a later 
chapter.* 

T^e conflict for power among the sons of Suleyman I lasted for 
more than fifteen years; in fact, it may be said to have begun almost 
as soon as he had two sons to be rivab, and behind the sons were 
the rival mothers: 152/Mahidevran and 151/Hurrem. It does seem, 
however, that as long as 141/Hafise Valide Sultan was alive, she 
insisted on peaceful relations within the harem. Apart from other 
deaths by natural causes, Selim II eventually reached the throne 
over the bodies of four brothers and four nephews. 

In this respect, it is interesting to note how many times the 
succession, for a variety of reasons, did not pass to the eldest son 
favoured by the father. Leaving aside the doubtful question of the 
relative ages of Orhan and 501/Alaeddin, there came first the tragic 
death of 514/Suleyman Pa?a just at the moment when he was 
assuming responsibility for the government of his father's domin¬ 
ions. Then it was Mehmed I, the youngest of Bayezid’s sons, who 
emerged triumphant from the Interregnum, just as later Selim I 
overcame his older brothers. To these one can add the early deaths 
of 560/Ahmed and 562/A15eddin Ali, sons of Murad II, and of 
Suleyman I’s 606/Mustafa. 

These struggles were the symptoms of the disease of fragmenta¬ 
tion which had so often brought about the collapse of dynasties, 
such as the Carolingian in Europe and the Seljuk in Asia Minor. 
Previous to Gem's proposal to split the Empire with Bayezid II, 
Chalcocondyles records that Mehmed I had intended to divide his 

' 'It involved a direct violation of one of the fundamental canons of Islam: that there 
shall be only one supreme Imam. Bayezid’s decision accordingly influenced the history 
of the world. He refuted to accept Cm’s offer. "The empire’’, he said, "is the bride of 
one lord’’.’ Bury in Cam. Mod. Hist. L 85. Similarly, Suleyman I tolerated almost every 
sign of grandiose usurpation of rights by his brother>in>law, the Grand Vizir Z036/ 
Ibrahim Pa^a, until tl^ latter dared to sign himself ‘Serasker Sultan*, and Buhara 
Meliki Abdullah wrote to him as ‘Sultan Ibrahim*. 

' See the chapters on Abdication and Deposition, pp. 54 ff. and 59 ff. 
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possessions between Uvo sons, giving the European provinces to 
Murad II and the Asiatic to his other son, 554/Mustafa.' Fortunately 
nothing came of either of these plans; in general the Ottoman 
sultans had an overruling conception of imperial unity. To combat 
the danger of disruption, they introduced two safeguards: the first 
was to grant the heir-presumptive the provincial govemorate 
nearest to the capital, which gave him a good chance of seizing the 
throne at his father’s death before any other claimant. Secondly, 
there was the Law of Fratricide by which a new sultan could remove 
all his rivab.* 

Many writers have blamed Osman and the later sultans for not 
having proclaimed a definite and indisputable Law of Succession, 
but presumably the latter judged this to be contrary to the best 
interests of the dynasty. Loyalty to the House of Osman was un¬ 
swerving throughout its history; as long as it continued to provide 
rulers, whether satisfactory or not, there was never any suggestion 
to displace it.» But, granted a succession within the framework of 
that family, the sultans came up against the sentiment that the 
people were at liberty to choose whom they would and also to 
depose him freely.'* This provided a safeguard against the appearance 
of a weak sultan who, unfitted to rule, might otherwise have brought 
about the destruction of the Ottoman Empire. It is true that the 
‘people’ were generally represented in this matter by the Janis¬ 
saries or a small palace clique, but the sultans never saw fit to 
meddle openly with this ‘democratic spirit’. It was surely the 
remains of the old tribal right to choose the chief and, when sultan 
became also caliph, the theory of election was strengthened.* The 
resulting system may well be described as a compromise between 
the hereditary and elective principles. 

• Chdcocondyles, loa. i See pp. 17 ff. »,d 25 ff. 

> 'A wfk or ■ V1C1011S sultan may be deposed and strangled but his inheritance 
devolves to an infant or an idiot.' Gibhon, vii. 78. It was only the flight of Mehmed VI 
in 192a which changed this attitude. 

« ‘In the Ottoman dynasty founded by Orium, the head of the Sute was chosen— 
until the time of Murad II—by the influential leaders and governors. This position 
was never allowed to pass to any other family. Murad I and Yildinm Bayezid were 
chosen as rulers by the decision of the governors.' Uiun^arfili, S.T. 41; but he quotes 
no authorities on this point of election. Fisher, 105 and n. 14. referring to the withered 
586/§ahin»ah ibni Bayexid II, says that no one with a physical defect could 
become sultan—but he also gives no authorities; one must consider tsss/KdtQriim 
(paralytic) Bayezid Candato^u and Timur-i Lenk (lame) before accepting this point. 

• Sec Gibb and Bowen, i, 26-38. 
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From this it follows that, in Ottoman minds, there could never 
be any distinction between the sultan de facto and the sultan de jure; 
whoever occupied the throne at any given moment was its rightful 
|x>ssessor. For this reason there were few attempts made to replace 
deposed sultans on their thrones, and all ended tragically for those 
concerned. It follows that Western writers—thinking in terms of 
Western constitutional theory—are at fault when they speak of one 
prince as the ‘rightful’ sultan and of another as the ‘usurper’. 

If there was no formal ceremony of election, at least the will of 
the people was clearly expressed on many occasions and was em¬ 
bodied in the ceremony known as ‘Biat’.' The circumstances of 
Osman I’s succession have been discussed above, but those of later 
sultans deserve some consideration. Orhan was probably the eldest 
son of Osman I; in any esse he had been the most prominent during 
his father’s last years, perhaps because of his connexions vNnth the 
‘Ahiler’. Murad I, however, was younger than either 514/Suleyman 
Pa^ or 511/Ibrahim, yet on the former’s death he was appointed 
to rule Rumelia and, when Orhan also died, Murad seized power 
and executed Ibrahim. Neither is it certain that Bayezid I was older 
than 522/Yakub, whom he caused to be executed at Kosova, but 
the tribal leaders chose him for his military prowess.* When dying, 
Mehmed I declared to the leaders of the state his wish that his eldest 
son Murad II should succeed him; the majority accepted this and 
loyally supp>orted him, but Murad’s position w'as challenged both 
by his uncle 538/Mustafa and by his brother 554/Mustafa. In the 
end the latter were defeated and executed; but the claims of the 
uncle suggest an attempt to revive the traditional line of succession. 
In 1446 Mehmed II was set aside and his father brought back by 
the soldier}-; yet a few years later, 

‘Mehmed II was by the same Janissaries and the other soldiers of the Court 
with great triumph saluted king. Which approbation of these men of war is 
unto the Turkish kings a greater assurance for the possession of their king¬ 
dom than to be bom the eldest son of the king ... so great is the power of 
these masterful slaves in promoting to the kingdom whichsoever of the king’s 
sons they most favour without much regard whether he be the eldest or not.’* 

' See p. 40. 

* It U significant, though pouibly without authority, that Cantemir, 43, in describ¬ 
ing the Battle of Kotova wrote, ‘the great men assembled about the choice of a new 
Emperor and Yildinm Bayezid, Murad'a eldest son, it unanimously declared Sultan.... 
By the consent of the chief men’ Yakub Qelebi was then executed. See Daniymend, 
O.T.K. i. 83. » Knolles, 337. 
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Yet again, in spite of the Grand Vizir Mehmed Karamani’s lean¬ 
ings towards 570/Cem, the Janissaries and the people of Istanbul 
stuck out for Bayezid II in 1481. 

There were no further changes in the rules governing the succes¬ 
sion until after the death of Siileyman I, when the next two sultans 
carefully limited the appointments to the princely govemorates, 
sending only their eldest sons, who were thus singled out as the next 
successors to the throne. With the turn of the century, however, a 
combination of circumstances brought about a development which 
was to have far-reaching results; but it must be emphasized that 
the change was empirical, almost fortuitous.* 

When Mehmed III came to the throne at the beginning of 1595, 
he executed his nineteen remaining brothers according to custom. 
Then he decided to keep all his own sons at court, rather than 
appx>int even one of them to a provincial govemorate, probably 
because he feared their intrigues. In spite of this he was later forced 
to execute the princes 652/Sclim and 651/Mahmud, while two other 
sons died natural deaths before their father. As a result, when 
Mehmed III died, his elder surviving son Ahmed I was only 
thirteen and a half years old, while Mustafa I was about twelve. 
Neither had ever held a govemorate, so that their qualities were all 
unknown; it w'ould have been dangerous, therefore, to remove one 
of them by Fratricide — particularly before an heir was bom to the 
dynasty.* Secondly, Ahmed and Mustafa were blood brothers and 
it is more than likely that their mother, 180/Handan Valide Sultan, 
may have insisted on Ahmed sparing Mustafa’s life. Thirdly 
Mehmed III’ ’s mass execution of his brothers had had a very HiL 
turbing effect on public opinion. But, whatever the reason, Mustafa’s 
life was not taken and he w as transferred to the ‘Kafes’ — a minia¬ 
ture court with a sterilized harem inside the ‘Top-Kapi Sarayi’. 
Thus it came about that, when Ahmed I died in 1617, there was in 
existence — for the first time since the murder of 42/Dundar — an 
uncle to take the place of the normal heir. The latter was ‘Gen9’ 

* For the whole quotion of the cluutge from *£ither-to.son’ to ‘eldest male* descent 
see Gicte, Dot Srnioral. He flatly condemns the idea that ‘eldest male' succession was 
the rule in the Ottoman Empire or that it was consciously taken over from Old Turkish 
and Monsolian custom. He alto points out that the Ottoman historians hardly touch 
on the subject. 

See Writtdc, in Bytanlion, xviiL 333; Giese misses this essential point. For a con¬ 
temporary explanation, see the quoUtion from Coryatea, p. 29. 
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Osman II, a boy of only thirteen, so the Ulema decided to revert to 
oriental practice and Mustafa I, as eldest male, was chosen to be 
Sultan. Here was a clear case of the elective principle at work, but 
the deciding factor was the existence of the elder Mustafa I, rather 
than Osman II’s youthfulness—he was only five months younger 
than his father had been at the time of his accession.* The change is 
expressed in a letter from Osman II to James I of England: This 
paternal empire and monarchical kingdom hath almost until this 
present blessed time been always hereditary from grandfather to 
father, from father to son and so cursively in that manner; but 
haNdng regard unto the age and years of our great and noble uncle 
Sultan Mustafa, he was preferred and honoured to sit on the Otto¬ 
man throne.’* Two other reasons may be suggested for the bre^ 
with custom; in the first place, Mustafa’s recurring inadness was, in 
the eyes of his oriental contemporaries, a sign of divine approval. 
Secondly, the scheming‘Haseki’, i9i/K6semMahpeyker Sultan may 
have seen more hope for the eventual succession of her own sons, 
Murad IV and Ibrahim, if Mustafa I rather than Osman II came 
to the throne at the death of Ahmed I; Osman would almost cer¬ 
tainly have executed his brothers, at least as soon as he had children 
of his own. But Mustafa had, and would have, no children of his 
own to succeed him, and during his reign it might be possible to 
eliminate Osman II; so Kosem set herself to bribe officers and offi¬ 
cials into arranging Mustafa’s accession—only his ensuing madness 
ruined her plan.* 

Once a precedent had been created the change soon became 
permanent, though an element of chance—arising from the 

' In this the author disagrees with the interpretation of Gibb and Bowen, L 37; the 
crux of the ntatter is not the succession of Mustafa I in 1617 but his survival ancr 1603. 
While Gibb and Bowen speak of‘Kanunlar’ and constitutional regulations, his feeling 
is that the change, beginning as a purely practical arrangement in 1603, owed its con¬ 
tinuation to the ill effects of the ‘Kafes’ system. This view is supported by Giese, as5-6. 
where he declares that the idea of eldest-male succession first became law only in the 
Constitution of 1876. Article 3 of the latter states that, ‘The Succesaion among the 
Ottomans belongs by very ancient custom to the eldest member of the family ; see 
also p. 119, ‘Veliahd’. Gibb and Bowen are also wrong in auting that before 1617 ‘no 
minor had ever succeeded'; there was no legal obstacle to a minor s succession. Ahmed 1 
had been only thirteen at his accession in 1603, while Mehmed II was only twelve at 
the time of his first accession. , . 

* Purchas, 1612. But in a proclamation to the troops Osman insisted that his own 
rights had been usurped, and he always bore a grudge against Grand Vizir Halil Pafa, 
his deputy 2283/GUrcU Mehmed Pa^ and the ‘§eyh-til IsUm*, azfio/H^ Mehmed 
Esad, who had passed him over. See Uzun^aifili, S.T. 47, and 0 . 7 '. Ml. L 133. 

» See Danifmend, O.TJC. iiL 270. and Uzunfatfih, O.T. III. i. S 4 ^- 
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uncertainty of life in the ‘Kafes’—which still remained in the suc¬ 
cession ‘led to intense rivalry and intrigue among the mothers of 
the various princes and to the consequent formation of different 
factions which involved not only the harem but also the court and 
the army’.* These were sometimes eliminated when, as in the case 
of Mehmed IV, the eldest male of the family was also the eldest son 
of the preceding sultan. 

The change from Govemorates and Fratricide to the ‘Kafes’, with 
its rigid sj'stem of birth-control, helped to perpetuate the new order 
of succession. It meant that until after his accession a sultan had no 
children, so that when he died his sons were often still too young 
to rule. It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the ‘Kafes’ regulations in this matter were relaxed; the first to escape 
was Abdiilaziz whose son, 844/Yusuf Izzeddin, was bom in 1857, 
four years before his father’s accession. The results of this policy 
can be seen most dramatically in the genealogical tables which show 
that between the reigns of Selim II and Abdiilmecid I—a period 
of almost three hundred years—the princes who were confined in 
the ‘Kafes’ and did not become sultans had no children at all. 

The ‘rule’ of the eldest male (‘Ekberiyyet’) continued from 1617 
until the fall of the dynasty in 1924, but on more than one occasion 
attempts were made to revert to the father-to-son principle and 
even to bring in a definite system of primogeniture, which is 
further proof of the continued absence of a definite law. Ahmed III 
seems to have been desirous of ‘diverting the expectations of the 
people from his nephew [Mahmud I] to his own son’.* When 
Mustafa III lay dying, those around tried to persuade him to alter 
the succession in favour of his own son Selim III—that is, away 
from Abdlilhamid I—but he refused to do so. Abdiilmecid I was 
always looking for an opportunity to ensure that he would be suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Murad V, rather than by his brother AbdulSziz, 
but he could not arrange it.* For the same reason, the successful 
demands of the Khedives of Egypt to be allowed to establish the 

• B. Miller, P(dact School, 176. Gie*e, *53, tajn that the various cliques found the 
‘Kafes’ systeni ad\-antain»us because it provided a wider choice of candidates for the 
throne. But there was no wider choice after 1600 than before; fewer princes survived 
and they had no children. On the contrary, the majority of occasions when the dynasty 
almost died out were after 1600. 

’ See Shay, 18. Also Mehmed IV; see Uzun^aryili, O.T”. iii. L 506. 

\ ' 5 - Giese, 255-6. »«y» that both Sultans (AbdQlmecid 

and AbdUUzix) were mspued by a desire to emulate Western itutitubons. 
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rule of primogeniture in that country were well received by 
Abdillaziz, because he hoped it would create a precedent by which 
he could leave the throne to his son 844/Yusuf Izzeddin.* He was 
unsuccessful because the spirit of conservatism was too strong in 
Istanbul. So strong was it that in 1876 the Ulema insisted on en¬ 
throning Murad V, rather than Abdulhamid II, even though the 
former had already given clear signs of the mental unbalance which 
was to make necessary his deposition only three months later. 

On several occasions the Ottoman dynasty was in danger of 
collapse from internal failure. Apart from his own infant sons, 
Siilejman I was the only male of the House of Osman at the time 
of his accession and the same w’as true of Selim H, ail of whose 
brothers were already dead. When Ibrahim came to the throne in 
1640 he was the only member of the family in the male line of 
succession, but at his death he left six sons; some have conunented 
that this refounding of the dynasty was his one real achievement.* 
Again, in 1808, when Mustafa IV was executed, Mahmud II was 
the only male representative of the family remaining; it was only 
after another four years that a son w'as bom to him. In fact, between 
the years 1785 and 1812 (with the doubtful exception of a post¬ 
humous son bom to Mustafa IV) no sons were bom to the dynasty 
at all, while for many years after 1812 infantile mortality kept the 
succession in a precarious position. A similar period of infertility 
had occurred between 1728 and 1761. Apart from these natural 
failures, several sultans tried to protect their own lives by killing 
off all possible rivals. Early in his reign Mehmed IV, before he had 
sons to follow him, attempted to kill off his brothers, but was 
dissuaded. In 1808 Mustafa IV also tried; Selim HI he managed to 

' About 1863 the Khedive luiuil, ‘who loathed hia brother Muatafa Fodil, and 
dreaded hia uncle AbdUlhalim, both heira-apporent after tamail, wanted nothing abort 
of primogeniture. In addition to the price that he waa ready to pay to effect the deaired 
change, fimail counted on the aupport of the Sultan himaelf, who welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity of creating a precedent before latmching hia own reaolve of a aimilar change in 
the Ottoman conatitution.’ Rifaat, iii; cf. ^ehauvaroSlu, 45. In hia turn 844/Yuauf 
Izzeddin ia aaid to have hoped, when he should become sultan, to divert the succession 
to hia own son, a594/Mehmed Nizameddin; see Orik, in R.T.M. iv. 2387. 

‘ Gibb and Bowen, i. 37, write: ‘The one exception waa Mehmed IV, who in 1648 
succeeded his father Ibrahim at the age of seven years because he waa the sole Ottoman 
prince ali\-e. And the case ia interesting because it follows that all the subsequent 
Sultana were the descendants of Ibrahim, who, if not actually mad, was at least eccentric 
to the s'crge of madness.’ The second part of this ia true, but the first is patently false, 
since Ibrahim was outlived by at least six sons, three of whom eventually came to the 
throne; it was, howner, true of Ibrahim himself, who alone suiA-ived Murad IV. 
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kill, but Mahmud II escaped his clutches.* However, the gravest 
threat of all to the House of Osman had been in 1640 when Murad IV 
tried to commit dynastic suicide; on his death-bed he ordered the 
execution of his brother Ibrahim, the only other male member of 
the family alive. The latter was only saved by a trick of their mother, 
191/Kosem Mahpeyker Valide Sultan, who convinced Murad that 
his orders had been obeyed.* 

It remains now to deal with the hypothetical question. Who 
would have succeeded to the Ottoman Empire had the House of 
Osman ever died out completely ? From the middle of the eighteenth 
century onwards the correct answer is probably that the Powers of 
Europe, and Persia in the East, would have stepped in and annexed 
the parts of the Empire each was most interested in, rather along 
the lines of the dismemberment proposed in 1918. Having satisfied 
their own territorial needs, they might then have given the subject 
races an opportunity to become independent; in other words, suc¬ 
cession would have meant partition and absorption. But for the 
previous four centuries a rather different answer must be given. It 
must be realized that first Fratricide and later the ‘Kafes’ effectively 
limited the House of Osman to the direct male issue of the sultans, 
together with descendants through the female line. Although there 
was never anything approaching a Salic Law in Turkey, the ques¬ 
tion ]>osed here is only concerned with the failure of the first group. 
At all times descendants through the female line were considered 
too vaguely connected—within a couple of generations they sank 
back into the commonalty of subjects. It is said, however, that 
Suleyman I, grown tired of the continual quarrels betw'een his sons 
Bayezid and Selim, threatened to disinherit both in favour of their 
cousin 2o63/Osman?ah Bey (son of 1096/D).* Then there was the 
case of 2i65/!brahim Han, son of iiio/Esmahan Sultan and the 
Grand Vizir, 2162/Mehmed Sokollu Pa§a, who became a provincial 
governor and w'hose descendants were quite influential.* But one feels 

* See pp. 67-69. 

' ‘It may be doubted whether this mark of the ruling spirit—vengeance—strong in 
death was caused by the delirium of fever, or from a desire that his favourite the 
Sillhdar Paya should succeed to the throne on the extinction of the House of Osman, 
or whether NIurad IV wished for the gloomy satisfaction of Imowing that his house and 
dynasty would descend to the grave with him.’ Historums' History, xxiv. 381. 

* Uzunfaryih, O.T. iL 395. 

* ‘About the decline of the seventeenth century the legend arose that the Ibrahim- 
hanzadeler would succeed to the throne in case the Ottoman dynasty should die out. 
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that the Ibrahimhanzadeler would have found it very difficult 
indeed to rise from the position of subject to that of sovereign; in 
spite of the power of the Janissaries there was never any possibility 
of a ‘Mameluke’ system in the Ottoman Empire. The Turks had 
such a deep respect for the royal blood that they could not even 
conceive of the throne passing to another family. 

The only other possible claimants to the throne were the rulers of 
some of the subject peoples or their descendants. But it must be 
emphasized that their claims were purely legendary, had no legal 
foundation whatsoever, and had probably been fabricated by dif¬ 
ferent travellers out of local gossip. In the first place there were the 
families, such as the Dulkadirhlar and the CandaroguUan (Kizd 
Ahmedliler), who could show close connexion with the House of 
Osman in its early days through a series of dynastic marriages.* But 
after their original subjugation none of these families were pre¬ 
eminently powerful above the other great landowners of Anatolia. 
Then there was the Giray Han family of Krim, which ‘occupied a 
special position in Ottoman esteem, since it was an offshoot of the 
Golden Horde and so descended from the redoubtable Mongol 
^ingiz Han’.* To them, ‘for want of heirs-male in the Ottoman line, 
the Empire is by ancient compact to descend’.* I9i5/$ah Ismail of 
Persia had also hoped to gain some lien on the succession to the 
Ottoman Empire by the marriage of his daughter to 1913/Murad, 
grandson of Bayezid II, but it profited him nothing. 

These, then, were the families whom in the seventeenth century 
Sagredo described as being among the ‘Famiglie del Regio sangue’.* 
But it cannot be re{>eated too often that there is no evidence for any 
‘ancient compact* with any of these families. Nor, one feels, could 
any of them have successfully seized power had the opportunity 
occurred—but it never did. 

•nd for that rtaion the sultana were bound to respect the lives of all members of this 
family.' EJ. iu 438. 

' S<» pp. 87-94, and Tables LIV and LVI. 

* Gibb and Bowen, L 25. 

’ Rycaut, 58; Gibb and Bowen, L 25, say the same thing. 

* Sagredo, 1068; and Uzun(arfih, O.T. ill. i. 520. In a letter to the Valide Sultan 
in 1711, Baltaa Mehmed Pafa mentions the various claims to the succession possible 
m 1703; see a review in BtUeten, 9. 137. These various claims were still in the popular 
mind as late at 1808: ‘When the rebels learnt of Mustafa IV’s death, they began 
to shout that they bad lost confidence in Mahmud II. Some among them wanted to 
proclaim at Sultan one of the descendants of Esma Sultan, or the [Mevlevi] $cyh of 
Konya or the Krim Tatar Hans.* Karal, O.T. v. 100. 
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When the dynasty was finally exiled in 1924, a rather delicate 
situation arose as to who was the real head of the family and, 
therefore, ‘Pretender’ to the throne should the Republic collapse 
and there be a Restoration. Admittedly Abdiilmecid (II) was the 
last member of the family to have ruled in Istanbul, but he had 
been only caliph and not sultan, and his power had been a mere 
shadow. To challenge his position in exile there was his elder cousin 
Mehmed VI, who had been both sultan and caliph, but had fled 
the country. It is clear that there was a certain rivalry between these 
two, as to which was the unoflicial caliph of the Muslim world and 
head of the family. This was fostered by petty jealousies between 
the descendants of Abdulmecid I and those of Abdulaziz, but came 
to an end with the death of Mehmed VI in 1926. Abdulmecid (II) 
remained undisputed head of the family until his own death in 
1944, when he was technically succeeded by the next eldest male, 
86i/Abdulkadir. But by that time the whole issue had become 
entirely academic, since it was quite clear that Turkey would 
never again submit to the rule of the descendants of Osman. 


Table I. Devr-t Fetret' (The Great Interregnum) 

804 [28. 7. 1402]—816 [5.7. 1413] 

The period when the Ottoman Empire was diWded among 
the different sons of Bayezid I.' 

Anatolia. 


(a) 5/Mehined I. 

(f) 537/M0»a. 
id) 5/Mehined I. 

Rumelia. 


80s [8. I402]-8 o 6 [1.104] (Amatya). 

80s [8. I4oa]-So6 [1403] (Balikeair/Bursa). 
806 [i403]-8o6 [1404] (Buna). 

806 [i404]-Si6 [s. 7. 1413] (Bum/Amasya). 


(o) S4o/SaIcynian. 
W S37/^^^^»a. 


80s [8. I40a]-8i3 [17. a. 1411] (Edime). 
813 [17. a. I4 Ii}-8i6 [s. 7. «4«3] (Edime). 


' See Uzunfaryili, 0.7". L 173; Dantsmend, O.T.K. L laa- rv;.. 

$W. It M dw tlwt^aid’a aona—particularly S3a/taa and Alehmed I—had 
nw Timur a o\-crlordahip: on Mehmed I'a ooina of 806 (1404] is the 
Demurhan GOrUn-Mehmed bin Bayeaid Han*. Et-en^'Su 
few yean ate particularly difficult to follow. 
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As new territories were added to the original patrimony of Osman I, 
they were organized into provinces, each with its owm governor; 
while the continued expansion of the empire led gradually to a 
more complex system of government, the general pattern soon 
became clear. Under the sultan and the grand vizir the empire was 
divided into two major parts: Anatolia and Rumelia, governed 
respectively by the ‘Anadolu Beylerbeyi’ and the ‘Rumeli Beyler- 
beyi’. Then came the ‘Sancakbeyler’, governors of provinces, 
beneath whom were the actual tenants of the land, the ‘Zaimler’ 
and the ‘Timarlar’. The whole was organized on the essentially 
feudal basis of land and protection in return for service.' 

The first two sultans relied directly upon their brothers and sons 
for assistance in the government of their lands.* Osman’s brothers 
45/Gunduz Alp and 49/Sarubatt Savci and their sons were hb chief 
military aides;' he also used both Orhan and 501/Alaeddin in the 
administration. At some period before hb death, probably in 1320, 
Osman seems to have resigned the whole government into the hands 
of Orhan.^ The Utter also looked to hb brother and his sons for 
help: 501/Alaeddin,* 514/Suleyman Pa^a, and Murad I were all 
‘Beylerbeyleri’. In fact thb title was at first reserved for the family 
of Osman but, when Murad I became sultan, he had no brothers or 
sons of an age to help him and the title passed first to Lala §ahin 
Pa^a and then to the (^andarlilar, who later combined it with the 
grand vbirate.* 

Murad I’s reign, however, marics a definite change. The state was 


' Gibb and Bowen, L 137 ff. 

* ‘For in Turkey, even among the Turka thenuelvea, no value is attached to any¬ 
thing but personal merit. The hcaiae of Osman is the sole exception to this rule, being 
•he only family in which birth confers rank.' Busbecq, 23. 

* Sarubati died at the Battle of Domanif in 1287 and 48/Aydoidu at Koyunhisar 
in 1302. 

* See p. 54 . 

' AUeddin ibni Osman’s title was 'Bey* and he must not be confused with the 
AUeddin Pafa who was graitd vizir; Danifmend, L 19. 

* L 283, and Gibb and Bowen, i. 139. 
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no longer to be considered as a possession to be shared by the family 
as a whole but w'as to exist only for the sultan and his sons; for this 
the practical sanction was Fratricide. Hencefonvard the sultans 
associated their sons with them in the government of the provinces 
as a form of apprenticeship, during which their ability and prowess 
could be studied with an eye to the succession.* Von Hammer* 
suggests that Murad’s real aim was to set his sons at a distance from 
the central government, where they might have become too power¬ 
ful, but this is a rather over-suspicious interpretation; in any case, 
even stronger objections could be raised against putting them in 
control of a distant province. 

Normally, when a prince reached the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
he was sent to the chief tow'n of a province and there he established 
his ‘Beylik’, a miniature replica of the administration in the capital. 
To advise him there was a senior vizir, usually the one who had 
already acted as his ‘L&la’ (tutor); often the young prince’s mother 
accompanied him to supervise his harem. Even his ‘Tugra’ (mono¬ 
gram) W'as in exactly the same form as the reigning sultan’s, and to 
him W’as reserved the title of ‘Qelebi Sultan’.* Among other restric¬ 
tions he was forbidden to leave his province writhout precise instruc¬ 
tions from the Divan; it was the breach of this rule which led to the 
death of 584/Mahmud ibni Bayezid II.'* 

As these princely governors formed the dynastic reser\'e there 
was a certain order of precedence regarding appointments to the 
various provinces. At first Amasya seems to have ranked highest, as 
an outpost among the semi-independent ‘Beylikler’ of eastern 
Anatolia. Karaman, too, was important for its size and historical 
prestige as the capital-province of the old Seljuk Empire. But in 
later times, as the race for the succession became more vital, the 
most sought-after province was Manisa because of its proximity to 
Istanbul; it was usually given to the heir-presumptive, although it 

■ For ■ list of the Princely Govemorstes, tee Tsble II, p. ax. 

s Von Hammer, i. ai8. 

> For details of the organization of the Princely Go\-emorates, see Uzunfarfili, S.T. 
iaa-30. For the ‘Tu^’, see Wittde, in Bysantion, xviii. 331. There was no rule about 
the age-limit: Bayezid II and his brother syt/MustaCs were appointed even before their 
circumcisions in 1457. For the ceremonies which took place on their lea\'ing the capital 
for the provinces, see Damfmend, iii. 72. The two tons of Mehmed II, 57i/Musta& 
(see Babinger, Sitt, 229) and S7o/Ccm were both accompanied by their mothers, as 
were the sons of Bayezid II and 606/Mustala ibni Suleyman 1 . A list of the ‘Lila’ are 
given in SUrreya, iv. 715. 

* Fisher, 104. Selim I did not tee hit father for twenty-six years. 
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was the province of Bursa which had gained the title ‘Hiidaven- 
digar’ (royal). Sometimes this matter of precedence was applied 
inversely to indicate the disgrace of a prince, as when 151/Hurrem 
Sultan persuaded Suleyman I to transfer his son 606/Mustafa from 
Manisa to Amasya.* 

There were various extensions to this system of govemorates and 
quite a number of the sultans’ grandsons in the male line were 
granted ‘Sancaklar’; while Selim I ruled at Trabzond his son 
Suleyman I was governor first of Bolu and then of Kefe in the 
Crimea.* There were further grants in favour of grandsons in 
the female line, by the marriages of a sultan’s daughters with the 
vizirs;* but such grandsons did not normally rise above the rank of 
‘Sancakbey’ or ‘Kapici-ba§i’, ‘to the end that they may not be apt 
for revolution. But their brothers, which their fathers beget by 
slaves, may come to be pashas, for they are free from suspicion in 
regard they are not of the blood-royal.’* 

Only one major limitation was enforced; members of the Otto¬ 
man dynasty could not be governors of any of the provinces in 
Rumelia (Europe). This rule only came into force after the Great 
Interregnum; prior to that Orhan’s son 514/Suleyman Pa^a had 
been appointed ‘Rum Beylerbeyi’ c. 1354, and on his death Murad I 
followed him in this position. There does not seem to have been 
any specific reason for this prohibition, but perhaps it may be attri¬ 
buted to a distinction betw'een Anatolia as ‘Dar-iil Islim’ (House of 
Islam) and Rumelia as ‘Dar-ul Harb’ (House of War). If so, the 
implication is that, while sons could be used as rulers of settled 
provinces inhabited by Muslims, it might be dangerous to leave 
them in permanent command of large bodies of troops on active 
service. Granted this was the reason, justification for it can be found 
in the one exception: Selim I entirely misused his European com- 
n^d. Having forced Bayezid II to grant him the ‘Beylik’ of Semen- 
dire (Smederovo), he immediately turned the soldiers under his 
orders against his father.* On the other hand, princes from the 

* See p. 51. 

* See Duufinend, ii. 3. 

* See p. 97. 

* Wither*, in Purchsi, 1606. Any such brother* were generally elder brothers; on 
•^“•rytng ■ prince**, a viair had to put away hi* other wive*; *ee p. 98. Theae litnila- 
Uon* had been iropoicd by Mehmed II in hi* ‘Kanunnanae’. 

' See p. 63. 
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tributary dynasties in Anatolia were often appointed as 'Sancak- 
beyler’ in Rumelia, partly to keep them as far as possible from their 
own subjects.' 

Further, the princes were repeatedly put in command of military 
forces attached to the armies of the sultans or their vizirs, both in 
Anatolia and Rumelia. Sometimes they led into battle semi-feudal 
contingents from their own provinces; at others they took command 
of a complete wing of the imperial forces. As an alternative the sul¬ 
tans occasionally chose to leave one of their sons as ‘Kaymakam’ 
(acting-regent) in the capital while they themselves went on cam¬ 
paign.* In 1473 Mehmed II took his two eldest sons Bayezid II 
and 571/Mustafa to the wars, while leaving 570/Cem as regent in 
Istanbul; this suggests that the latter post, given to a younger 
son, was considered the less important. The rather different case 
where 583/Korkud and 1778/Oguzhan acted as regents for their 
respective fathers, Bayezid II and Cem, in 1481, is discussed 
elsewhere.* 

There was, of course, always the danger that a prince might abuse 
his authority and stir up the provinces against the central govern¬ 
ment. But on the occasions when this did happen, it seems to have 
been due, not to the inherent weakness of the govemorate system, 
but rather to the lack of a definite Law of Succession and to the 
influence of the Law of Fratricide.* The Interregnum, the distur¬ 
bances at the end of Bayezid II’s reign and those during the rule 
of Suleyman I, were essentially aimed, not at overthrowing the 
central administration, but at ensuring eventual succession to it. 
With the one exception of 570/Cem’s proposal to div'ide the empire 
with Bayezid II, the Ottoman Empire was never faced with the risk 
of dismemberment by divided inheritance such as largely ruined 
the Carolingian, Later Byzantine, and Seljuk Empires. Where, how¬ 
ever, a sultan felt that any particular prince was likely to prove re¬ 
fractory, he demanded that one of the latter’s sons should remain in 
the capital as a hostage for his father’s good behaviour. So it was 

• Miumd^ II appointed I7is/Ali Karamanoftlu to Sofya, and hti brother lyiS/laa 
to another ‘Sancak’; prinoea of the Candaro^ullan recet%^ limilar appointnienta. 

> ForaliitofRegencie8andMUitaryCoRmiands,aeeTablesIIIandIV no 21 x*. 

> See p. 46. • KK- J. *»- 

♦ Jonqui^re not dlow for thia distinction when he wrritea: ‘Pour contolider mo 
autorit^, Bayezid II avail partait^ radminiatration dea provincea entre aca fila et aea 
pedta-fila: c'<tait une faute, et cette roeaure n’atnena que b guerre dvib.’ L 135. 
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that 583/Korkud ibni Bayezid II and 1778/Oguzhan ibni Cem were 
in Istanbul at the time of Mehmed II’s death.' In passing, it may be 
mentioned that this system of hostages was also applied to the semi¬ 
subject ‘Beylikler’ of Anatolia and to the Tartar Hans of the Crimea, 
each of whom had to provide a young prince as hostage; at various 
times these youths were educated in the Top-Kapi Sarayi along 
with the sons of the sultans.* 

In spite of this, however, disturbances engendered by jealousies 
between brothers only seemed to multiply. The sons of Mehmed II, 
Bayezid II, and Sille^mian I in turn sought to tear each other down 
in order to clear their own path to the throne; some solution had to 
be found. First, Selim II decided to limit the number of princely 
govemorates and only sent out his eldest son Murad III. When 
Murad himself came to the throne he also made only one appoint¬ 
ment: his eldest son Mehmed III went to Manisa, while the other 
princes remained in the Top-Kapi Sarayi. This was the last of 
the princely govemorates ‘to be freely granted in preparation for the 
vocation of ruler’.* Mehmed III made no appointments and in the 
next reign—that of Ahmed I—the whole position of the princes w'as 
altered by the non-application of the Law of Fratricide and the 
introduction of the ‘Kafes’.* It may well be argued that the cure 
was worse than the disease; a youth mis-spent in the luxury of the 
‘Selamhk’, followed by years of incarceration in the ‘Kafes’,* was 
the worst possible preparation for those who were to be sultans of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The idea of princely govemorates was mooted once again in the 
nineteenth century, but nothing came of the propiosal; Abdiil- 
mecid I became so suspicious of his brother Abdiil^ziz that he 
suggested making him ‘Vali* (governor) of Trablusgarp—where he 
might well have met with a convenient accident 

I See p. 46. If the tuggestion in Fisher, 19, is true, that Mehmed II's last un¬ 
finished campaign was against a rebellious Bayezid, it is strange that 583/Korkud 
survived at I9a5/C>smantah ibni sSa/Alemfah also had to live at the court of 
his grandfather, Bayezid II. 

* B. Miller, Palace School, 23. 

’ Brockelmann, 339. 

' Seep. 32. Uzunfarfili, S.T. 130, says that the appointment of the eldest son to the 
govemorate of Manita continued for another fifty years, but that a deputy was sent to 
■dministcr the province. The last case was that of Mehmed IV, who was nominated at 
the age of five; after that the custom lapsed. 

* See Table VI, p. 36. 

* $ehsuvaroilu, A^, 15. 
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Table II. T/ie Princely Govemorates 


Prisset 

GocentoraU assd probable dates' 

1/Osman I. 

Karacahisar. 

4S/GUndUz Alp. 

Eskiyehir (1301). 

a/Orfaan. 

SultanfinU. 

501/AUeddin Ali. 

Biledk. 

3/Murad 1 . 

Izmit (1329); SultandnU (1330); Bursa; Gelibolu (1359).' 

510/Halil. 

Izmit (?). 

511/lbiahim. 

Eskiyehir. 

514/Sttleyman. 

Bolu; Izmit (1330): Balikesir (1336); Bursa; Gelibolu (1356). 

1547/Melik-i Nasir. 

Ankara (1365). 

4/Bayezid I. 

KUtahya (1381-9).’ 

521/Sava. 

Bursa (1382-5). 

522/Yakub. 

Balikesir. 

5/Mehmed I. 

Amasya (i393-t403); Bursa (1403-13). 

53e/Ertuirul. 

Manisa; Balikesir. 

532/tsa (A). 

Antalya (1390); Balikesir (1402); Bursa (1403). 

537/MUsa. 

Kutahya; Bursa (1403-4); Edime (1411-13). 

538/Mustafa. 

Antalya. 

540/Suleyman. 

Sivas (1398); Manisa (1400); Edime (1402-11). 

6/Murad 11 . 

Amasya (1417-21); Manisa (1444-6). 

5 50/Ahmed. 

Amasya (1413). 

551/Kastm. 

Amasya (-1406). 

55a/hlahmud. 

Amasya (1415). 

554/Mustaft. 

Isparta (1420). 

7/Mehmed II. 

Amasya (1437-9): Manisa (1439-44, 1446-51). 

560/Ahmed (A). 

Amasya (e. 1434-7). 

562/AUeddin Ali. 

Manisa (1437-9); Amasya ( 1439 - 43 )- 

— Younger aon. 

Wallachia.« 

8/Bayezid 11 . 

Amasya (1457-81).’ 

570/Cem. 

Kastamonu (1468-74); Konya (1474-81). 

571/Mustafa. 

Manisa (1457); Konya (146^4). 

O/Sdiro I. 

Trabzond (1494); Semendire (1511). 

580/Abdullah. 

Manisa (-1481); Konya (1481-3).* 

581/Ahmed. 

Amasya (1482-1513).’ 


• The pio\-ince« »re sometimes Icno^t-n by other names: Antalya—^Teke, Balikeair— 
Karesi, Bursa—HUdas-endiglr, Edime—Rumeli, Isparta—Hamideli, Izmit—Kocaeli, 
Kefe—Kinm, Kon)-a—Karamania, Kiitahya—Germiyan, Manisa—Saruhan, SuU 
tandnO—Karacadaj. Where only one date is shown, it is the earliest recorded for a 
prince being in a particular pro\-inoe. This list agrees largely with that in Uzunfaifih, 
S.T. 117 ff.; note that it only gives the princes of the male line. 

• In this respect, it is strange to find Jonquiire writing; ‘Murad, jusqu’alors <lev<, 
selon les mceurs orientales, dans une daustration absolue, et qui ne voyait d’autre 
perspective k son avenir qu'une servitude pcrp^elle ou une mort prdnatui^.’ i. 64. 
Also, *In his youth Murad I was not allowed to take part in public alWts and was over¬ 
shadowed by his brother Suleyman.’ Cam. Med. His. iv. 673. The ‘daustration absolue’ 
—presumably the ‘Kafes’—was an anachronism as applied to Murad I; moreover he 
held the govemorates above. 

• Wittek, Bytantiost, xviiL 333, says Bayezid I was the first prince to have a gover- 
no rate. 

• Cantemir, 108; but no indication as to who it was—unlikely. 

• Bayezid II and 571/Mustafa were at their posu before their dreumdsions in 1457. 

• Fisher, 27, says 586/Sahinfah went to Konya in 1482, but ibid. 103, suggests that 

Abdullah was there till his death in 1483. » Fisher, 15, calls it ‘Masto’. 
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Printt 

sSa/Alemyali. 

sSj/Korkud. 

584/Mahmud. 

585/Mchmed. 

586/$ahinyah. 

1925/Osinan. 

>957/Mehmed. 

lo/SUleynun I. 

ll/Selim II. 

601/Bayezid. 

602/CihangiT. 

604/Mehnied. 

6o6/Mu*tafa. 

2094/Orhan. 

12/Miirad III. 

13/Mehined III. 


GootmoraU and probable dates 
Mentcfc (c. 1481); Manita (1507-10). 

Manita (1491-1502); Antalya (1502-9, 1510-11); Manisa 
(1511-12).* 

Kastamonu (-1504); Manisa (1504-7). 

Manisa (1504); Kdfe (1505-7). 

Manisa (1481-3); Konya (1^3-1511).* 

Qankin. 

Baltkesir (1501); Konya (151 i-ia). 

Bolu (1509); K<^e (1510-12); Manisa (1512-ao). 

Manisa (1543-58); Konya (1558-9); Kutahya 0559 -^)- 
Konya (1546): KUtahya (-1558); Amasya (1558-9). 

Haleb. 

Manisa (1542-3). 

Manisa (1533-41); Amasya (i 54 «-S 3 )- 
Corum (1558-9). 

Akyehir (1558-61); Manisa (1561-74).* 

Manisa (1583-95). 


Table III. Temporary Regencies of Princes 


Pristce 

Date and place 

For 

i/Osman I 

—1281 

44/ErtugTul* 

2/Orhan 

c. 1320 

i/Osman I 

514/SUleyTnan 

e- « 3 SS 

2/Orhan 

521/Sava 

1385—Bursa 

3/Muiad I* 

7/Mehmed II 

6-11. 1444—Edime 

6/Muiad 11 

570/Cem 

3. 1473—Istanbul 

7/Mehmed II 

583/Koikud 

20. 5. 1481—Istanbul 

8/Bayczid II 

1778/Oiuzhan 

26. 5. 1481—Bursa 

570/Cem 

10/Suleyman I 

3. 1514—Edime 

6. 1516—Edime 

9/Sclim I 

11/Selim II 

1548—Istanbul 

lO/Suleyman I 

601/Bayczid 

1549—Istanbul 

1553—Edime 

10/Suleyman I 


' Between 1509 and 1510 Korlcud fled to Egypt as the result of a rebellion, but was 
reinstated. See ‘Korlcud’, t.A. vi. 855-9. 

* See above, 580. Abdullah and note. 

* Uzuncarfili O.T. 111. L 42, says he was not appointed until he was eighteen years 
old—e. 1564, 

* The first three were the taking over of all authority, consequent on the father's 
retirement. Those of Korkud and Oftuzhan in 1481 represent the dynastic struggle for 
the successkm at the death of Mehmed II—see the relevant passages in the chapters on 
‘Abdications' and 'Succession'. The others were purely military regencies, undertaken 
in Istanbul or Edime, while the sultan was on campaign. 

* Savci was appointed to Bursa while Murad I was fighting in the Balkans; he took 
the opportunity to revolt and was executed. Cem also revolted, but was forgiven—see 
PP- 49 . S«. 

N.B. Whilst Mehmed III was on campaign his mother t73/Safiye Valide Sultan was 
left in Istanbul with almost the full powers of a regent. 
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Table IV. Military Commands of Princes^ 


PrtHCt 

Battl* or campaign 

Date 

5o/Bsy>Hoca 

Ermcni Belt 

1184/5 (died) 

49/Sarabati-Sava 

Doinani^ 

1186/8 (died) 

48/Aydoidu 

Koyunhisar 

t30i/i (died) 

505/Pazarlu 

Pelekanon 

1339 

514/Salcynian 

Ankara 

*354 


Rumelia 

• 3 S 4-5 

3/Murad I 

Rumelia 

1359 

4/Bayezid 1 

Konya 

1386 


Kosova 

1389 

saa/Yakub 

Konya 

1386 


Kosova 

>389 

540/Saleyman 

Bulgaria 

1393 


Sivas 

1398 


Ankara 

1402 

5/Mehmcd I 

Amasya 

>393 


Ankara 

1402 

S3a/Ita 

Ankara 

1402 

537/Mua 

Ankara 

1402 

538/Mustafa 

Ankara 

1402 

7/ Mehmed II 

Kosova (and) 

1448 


Albanian Campaign 

1450 

571/Mustafa 

Kireli 

1473 


Oduk Beli 

>473 


Cilicia 

>474 (died) 

8/Bayexid II 

Otluk Beli 

>473 

S8i/Ahmed 

Morea 

1500 


Cilicia 

1501 

1957/Mchined 

Cilkta 

1501 

ii/^lim II 

Danubian Campaign 

>537 


Buda 

I 54 > 


Nabaw 

>553 


Pursuit of Bayezid 

>559 

6ot/Bayezid 

Buda 

>541 

6oa/Cihangir 

Nahdvan 

>553 

604/Meluned 

Danubian campaign 

>537 


lut excludes rebellions and campaigns in own pro\*inces. 
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THE LAW OF FRATRICIDE 


By literal interpretation ‘fratricide’ is the killing of brothers, but 
when the word is associated with the history of the House of Osman 
it is often used in a wider sense. It is extended to cover the execu¬ 
tion of any male member of the family whose continued existence 
constituted a possible threat to the reigning sultan or, in some cases, 
to his heir-presumptive. It included the putting to death of fathers, 
uncles, nephews, cousins, sons, and grandsons; in the case of the 
last two categories, let it be said, it was usually the punishment w'ell 
merited by open rebellion. All female members of the family w’ere 
exempt from such a fate since the succession could not pass to, or 
through, the female line; yet a number of them met violent deaths.* 

Most frequently Fratricide was practised by sultans newly suc¬ 
ceeding to the throne and wishing to strengthen their position 
against all rivals; more rarely it was the work of an ageing sultan 
preparing the way to the throne for a favourite son.* It arose from 
a perhaps exaggerated instinct to protect the empire from frag¬ 
mentation, a disease so prevalent among, and often fatal to, oriental 
djmasties. The fundamental sanction for such ruthless killing was 
the principle that there must be only one supreme ruler; it was the 
betrayal of this principle by 570/Cem, in proposing to divide the 
empire with Bayezid II, which proved him unfit to be sultan. 

There were isolated cases of Fratricide during the first 150 years 
of Ottoman rule but it was only in the reign of Mehmed II that 
custom was given legal sanction and promulgated in his famous 
‘Kanunname’ as the Law of Fratricide.* The text was supported by 

' For example: 85/Maria (B), iia/Anna (B), 118/Irene, 180/HancUn, i8a/D., 
iQi/Kosem Mlhpeyker, 244/Hadice, and 351/Peykulil; all these were wives. 

* Suleyman I is the typiad example; but Bayecid ll’s sons suspected his motives in 
arranging a great circumcision feast in 1503 and declined the inviutiona. Fisher, 104. 

’ The Turkish text b given in Uzun(ar|ik, S.T. 45 (quoting T.O.E.M., 1913, 
No. 14, App. 37): ‘Her kimseyc evlidundan ^tanat mUyesser ola kardeylerin niiam-i 
klem i^Un katletmek mUnasiptir, ekser ulema dahi teeviz itmiytir, amnia imil olalar.' 
Gibb and Bowen, L 36, give a slightly different version; their English version reads: 
‘And to whomsoo'er of my sons the Sultanate shall pass, it is fitting that for the order 
of the world he shall kill his brothers. Most of the Ulema allow it. So let them act 
on this.* 
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references to the Koran and the authority of the Ulema, but its 
theme was simple: ‘The death of a prince is less regrettable than the 
loss of a province.’’ Mehmed’s successor Bayezid II, being pacific 
by nature, would probably have annulled the law had it not been 
for Gem’s rebellion; but this latter showed the Sultan that his own 
personal safety and the stability of the Empire alike depended on 
the maintenance of the law in its fullest terms. 

One result of the law can be traced in the genealogical tables. It 
prevented the rise of an ‘aristocracy of blood’ by a severe limitation 
of princely families running parallel to the direct line of descent 
through the sultans. This was all part of a policy—none the less 
effective because it was only implicit—for obliterating as quickly as 
possible all traces of the royal family, apart from the reigning 
sultan and his direct issue.* 

Almost every traveller and historian, writing about Turkey, has 
commented in terms of horror on the terrible end of those princes 
subjected to the fate prescribed by this law. Is it not that the writers 
have been shocked by the cold-blooded legalization of the execu¬ 
tions rather than by the deaths themselves? When one comes to 
examine the lists, there arc at most eighty deaths which can be put 
to the account of the Law of Fratricide.* The real justification for 
the law lies in the 650 years of unbroken sovereignty which the 
House of Osman enjoyed, and in the comparative freedom of the 
Ottoman Empire from internal strife at a time when every country 
in western Europe was suffering from repeated civil wars. 

If further support be required, it is only necessary to point out 
that the sultans were not alone in finding their relatives incon¬ 
venient; in fact they were follow ing the example of their contem¬ 
poraries, both Christian and Muslim. ‘Pedro of Castile killed his 

* ‘So often as they return to tedition, they shall be subverted therein; and if they 
depart not from you, and offer you peace and restrain their hands from warring against 
you, take them and kill them wheresoever ye find them.* From the Koran, quoted in 
Gibbons, i8o. 

* ‘As another method of preventing the rise of an aristocracy of blood, measures 
were devised for putting to death the scions of the ruling dynasty or of levelling the 
descendants of royal princesses as quickly as possible into the masses. These were the 
well-known Law of Fratricide of .Mehmed II, to which the numerous small coffins in 
the royal mausoleums bear tragic witness, and the Law of Sancakbey of the same ruler, 
by which it was decreed that “the descendants of my daughters must not be appointed 
as Beyler^leri, but only u Sancakbeyleri”.’ B. Miller, Palace School. 74. It is only 
fair to point out that the high rate of infantile mortality was just as much responsible 
for the 'numerous small coffins'. 

* See Table V, p. 30. 
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brother Don Fadrique; Andronicus III Comnenus of Trabzond 
killed his two brothers Michael and Geoi^e; and Andronicus III 
Paleologus assassinated his brother when his father was dying.*' 
Fratricide was particularly common among Muslim dynasties because 
the practice of polygamy on a large scale led to a dangerous profu¬ 
sion of male heirs.* One need not go farther afield than Persia, 
where i9i5/$ah Ismail I brought to death most of his younger 
brothers. Moreover, one may ask whether Fratricide was any more 
cruel than the practice of the Byzantine emperors who blinded or 
otherwise disfigured their rivals, thus rendering them technically 
and practically unfit to rule, and condemning them to a living death.' 
As a matter of fact, blinding was used on at least three occasions 
by the Ottoman sultans; in 1385 Murad I’s son 521/Sava was 
punished in this w’ay for rebellion and subsequently died from its 
effects; and 537/Emir MQsa blinded 1644/Orhan, son of his rival 
brother 540/Emir Suleyman, during the Interregnum. Murad II 
also blinded three of his brothers: 550/Amed, 552/Mahmud, and 
555/Yusuf. 

The method of execution employed in Fratricide was almost 
invariably the same. Just as in the West beheading w^as considered 
the most honourable form of capital punishment and was reserved 
to those of noble blood, so within the Ottoman Empire death by 
strangulation with a silken bow-string (‘Keman-Kiri§i’) was re¬ 
stricted to those of high rank and particularly to members of the 
royal family, to the end that blood should not be let.'* Usually the 
execution was carried out by the ‘CelUd-ba§i’ (Chief Executioner), 
assisted by mutes attached to the Inner Service of the Saray. In 
many cases recourse was first had to the ‘§ej’h-ul Islim* to obtain 

' Gibbon*, i8o. 

* Uzunfaiftli, O.T. iL 360, n. 1. A modem example of this fruitfulness may be seen 
in the large family of Ibn Saud of Arabia. 

’ 'By fear or conscience Michael Paleologus was restrained from dipping his hands 
in innocent and royal blood; but the anxiety of an usurper and a parent urged him to 
secure the throne by one of those imperfect crimes to hnniliar to the modem Greek*. 
The loss of sight incapacitated the young prince—John IV Lascaris — for the actrve 
business of the world; irrstead of the brutal \-iolence of tearing out his eyes, the visual 
nerve was destroyed by the intense glare of a red-hot baton, and John Lascan* was 
remo\-ed to a distant castle, where he spent many years in privacy and oblivion.’ 
Gibbon, vi. 466. 

* In Evliya, 1. u. 11, however, it says, ‘Otnuui II... was put to death by the compres¬ 
sion of the testicles, a tiMxie of execution reserved by custom to the Ottoman Emperor*’, 
but there ia no corroborative evidence for either the particular or the general statementa 
thus made. 
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the issue of a ‘Fetva’ (opinion), which would convey the sanction 
of the religious law to the execution. 

This is not the place to relate the circumstances of every case of 
Fratricide, but some are of more particular interest. The first may 
more properly be described as ‘avunculicide’, for it was his uncle 
42/Dundar whom Osman I got rid of in 1298; tradition has it that 
Osman struck him down at a tribal council for obstructive behaviour 
but the real cause was more fundamental.' Bayezid I, in the hour 
of victory after the Battle of Kosova, ordered the execution of his 
brother 522/Yakub, for the latter had shown himself too popular 
with the soldiers on account of his skill as a fighter. The murder of 
his infant brother 561/Ahmed by Mehmed II at his accession so 
shocked the Court that he had to put the blame on the officer who 
had carried out his orders, and the latter was executed for treason. 
Then there was the long struggle between Selim 11 and his brothers 
whilst their father Suleyman I was still ruling; first 606/Mustafa 
was betrayed and executed; later 601/Bayezid and his sons escaped 
to Persia only to be sold back to their death by §ah Tahmasp.* 
Next came the ‘blood-bath’ with which Mehmed III announced 
his accession—nineteen brothers and several pregnant ‘Hasekiler’ 
(favourites) were executed in one day. 

Before Osman II left Istanbul on his Polish expedition he 
decided that his brother 664/Mehmed had reached a dangerous age 
and should be removed, butthe ‘§eyh-ul Islam’ refused him a ‘Fetva’; 
however, the ‘Rumeli Kazaskeri’ (military judge), Ta^kopriiluzade 
Kemaleddin Efendi, granted one in the hope of winning favour 
and promotion.* Murad IV executed three of his brothers during 
his reign, as a result of the troubles of 1632;'* on his death-bed he 
tried unsuccessfully to commit dynastic suicide by having his last 
surv iving brother and sole heir, Ibrahim, assassinated but in this he 
was thwarted by their mother, iQi/Kosem Mihpeyker Valide Sul¬ 
tan.* The last case of Fratricide was when Mahmud II decided on 
the execution of his brother Mustafa IV, who was becoming the 

' See p. 5. 

* Bayezid't death was a tragedy for the Ottoman Empire as it left the sottish Selim II 
as sole heir—all hopes had been cast on 6oi/Bayezid. 

* Uxun^rrili, O.T. in. i. 135. 

* Ibid. 190. 

* Mehmed IV might have done the same thing—Uzun^arfili, O.T in i too n i 

With regard to the events of 1640-8. Gibb and Bowen. L 37 . are a little"ct^fus^i 
see p. 13. note 2. ’ 
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focal point for various rebellious movements; for a time this left 
Mahmud the only male member of the family. 

Equally interesting are some of the occasions when the Law of 
Fratricide w'as not invoked. One wonders what it was that kept 
Mehmed I from attempting to remove his brother 537/MA8a during 
the years they w’ere together just after the Battle of Ankara; or, 
alternatively, what restrained MQsa.‘ The reasons for Ahmed I 
sparing his brother Mustafa I have been considered elsewhere,* but 
here is an interesting contemporary explanation: ‘And at this day 
the Grand Sultan hath a brother [Mustafa] of this Society [the 
Mevlevi Dervishes] that liveth in the Seraglio, whom he hath often 
intended to put to death ... but he [Ahmed] hath happened to fall 
into some bitter disease whensoever he hath thought upon any such 
matter, which is the reason that he suffereth him to live.’* Selim III 
could have saved himself from deposition and death had he taken 
the opportunity, when threatened, to kill his cousins Mustafa IV 
and Mahmud II—just as the latter did actually kill Mustafa IV a 
few months later. Lastly, one can hardly understand how Abdiil- 
hamid II restrained himself from killing Murad V, when one con¬ 
siders the three separate attempts made to replace the latter on the 
throne perhaps he was moved by fear of public opinion and more 
particularly of international repercussions through the influence of 
the Masonic movement, for Murad w'as a member of the Grand 
Orient Lodge. 

' Winck, in BtUtitn, 27. 578 and n. 30. 

' See p. 10. 

’ Coryatea in Purchat, 1822. 

* ‘Antong the archivca can be seen lo’end "Fetva” that AbdOlhamid obtained in 
order to kill Sultan Murad'—but he never acted on them; tee Uxunfaryili in BtlUun, 
38. 320, n. 3. The three attempts to replace Murad V were those organized by Stav- 
rides, Ali Suavi, and Skaliyeri>Aziz; they are dealt with by Uzun^arfdi in BtUtten, 
respectively 32. 589,29.71, and 30. 245, and in t^. iii. 391. See also Melek, in R.T.M. 
it. 761, S.R., in R.T.M. iv. 2374, and Inal, Sadreuamlar, 766 ff., for AU Suavi. 
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Table V. List of Fratricides 


Sultm 


Prmctt executed 


Date 


RelationMp 


i/Osman I 
3/Mund I 


4/Bayezid I 
'De\T-i Fetret’: 


43/DUndar 
51 i/lbrahtm 
1547/Melik-i Nasir 


1298 

1360 

1365 


521/Sava 
522/Yakub 


1385 
6. 1389 


Uncle 

Brother 

Nephew, son of 514/ 
SQleyman 
Son—rebellion 
Brother 


S37/Maia 


53 >/l*a 


1404-5 


Brother. (Or by Meh> 


med I) 


S/Mehmed 1 
6/Muimd II' 


540/Saleyinan 

537/MOta 

S38/Mustafa 

554/Mustafs 

562/AUeddin Ali (?) 

1727/33.(2) 


17. 2. 1411 
S- 7 - I 4«3 
1422-3 
12. 1423 
6. 1443 
6. 1443 


Brother 

Brother 

Uncle—rebellion 
Brother—rebellion 
Son 

Grandsons, sons of 562/ 


7/Mehmed II 
8/Bayexid II 


9/Seliin I 


561/Ahined 
564/OThan ( ?) 
i 778 /Oiu 2 
»773/Eyab 
584/Mahmud 
585/Mehmcd 
586/Sahinyah 
8/Bsyezid II (?) 
1925/Osmanysh 

1936/Emir 

1937/Masa 

1940/Orhan 

1955/AUeddin 

1957/Mehmed 

s83/Korkud 

S8i/Ahroed 

1917/Osman 


590/Abdullah 
591/Mahmud 
592/Murad 
1912/Kasmi 


lo/SOleyman I 


1774/Murad' 

i 77 S/Cem 

1776/3. 

6o6/Musta& 

2118/Mehmed 


2. 1451 
9- a. 1451 
12. 1482) 

>484/ 

1507 

3. 1507 

2. 7. 1511 
16. 5. 1512 
16. 12. 1512 

16. 12. 1512 
16. 12. 1512 
16. 12. 1512 
16. 12. 1512 
16. 12. 1512 
2. 1513 
* 4 - 4 - >513 
24.4. 1513 

20. II. 1514 
20. II. 1514 
20. II. 1514 
29. I. 1518 

24. 12. 1522 
24. 12. 1522) 
24. 12. 1522/ 
6. 10. 1533 
10. 1553 


AUeddin Ali 
Brother 
Brother 

Nephewa, sons of 370/ 
Ccm 

3 on—rebellion 
3 on—rebellion 
3 on—rebellion 
Father 

Nephew, son of 582/ 
Alemfah 

Nephewa, soiu of 384/ 
Mahmud 

Nephews, sons of 386/ 
Sahiniah 
Brother 
Brother 

Nephew, son of 581/ 
Ahmed 

3 on—rebellion 
3 oo—rebellion 
Son—rebellion 
Nephew, son of 381/ 
Ahmed 

Nephew, son of 370/Cem 
Sons of 1774/Murad 

Son—rebellion 
Grandson, son of 606/ 
Mustafa 


At his accession, Murad II also blinded his three brothers, 330/Ahmed 
Mahmud, and 3S5/Yusuf; they died of plague at Bursa in 1429. 

* Murad and his two sons were captured at the Siege of Rhodes. 


552/ 
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Sultan 

Princts executed 

Date 

Relationthip 


2095/Oainan 

1560 

Grandson, son of 601/ 




Bayezid 


6oi/Bayezid 

25. 9. 1561 

Son—rebellion 


2090/Abdullah 

25. 9. 1561' 




2091/Mahmud 

25. 9. 1561 


Grandsons, sons of 601/ 


2092/Mehmed 

25. 9 - ts^i 


Bayezid 


2094/Orfaan 

25. 9. 1561J 



iz/Murad III 

610/Abdullah 

21. 12. 1574 

Brother 


611/Cihangir 

21. 12. 1574 

Brother 


613/Muttafa 

21. 12. 1574 

Brother 


614/Ofman 

21. 12. 1574 

Brother 


615/Silleyman 

21. 12. 1574 

Brother 

13/Mehined III> 

620/Abdullah 

28. I. I 59 S 

Brother 


621 / Abdurrahman 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


623/AUeddin 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


624/Alemfah 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


62s/Ali 

28. I. 159s 

Brother 


626/Bayexid 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


628/Cihangir 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


629/Hasan 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


630/HUaeyin 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


63i/tshak 

28. 1. 1595 

Brother 


632/Korkud 

28. 1. 1595 

Brother 


633/Mahmud 

28. 1. 1595 

Brother 


634/Murad 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


635/Mustafa 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


636/Osman 

28. 1. 1595 

Brother 


637/Omer 

28. 1. 1595 

Brother 


638/Selim 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


640/Yakub 

28. I. 1595 

Brother 


641/Yusuf 

28. 1. 1595 

Brother 


652/Selim 

2a 4. 1597 

Son—rebellion 


651/Mahmud 

7. 6. 1603 

Son—rebellion 

16/Otman II 

664/Mehmed 

12. 1. 1621 

Brother 

15/Muitaia I 

667/S. 

1.6. 1622! 

Nephews—sons of 14/ 

(Reign B) 

668/S. 

1.6. 1622/ 

Ahmed I 

t 7 /Murad IV 

660 Bayezid 

26. 8. 1635 

Brother 


666/Saleyinan 

26. 8. 1635 

Brother 


663/Kasim 

17. 2. 1638 

Brother 

« 9 /Mehnied IV 

18/Ibrahim 

18. 8. 1648 

Father 

35/OHnan III 

742/Mehmed 

2. 1. 1756 

Cousin—son of 23/ 




Ahmed III 

29 /Muata(a IV 

a8/Selim III 

28. 7. 1808 

Cousin 

30/Mahinud II 

29/Mustafii IV 

17. II. 1808 

Brother 


' Mehmcd III i« alio taid to have executed fifteen tlave-women, pregnant by hia 
father. 
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THE ‘KAFES’ 

Until the end of the sixteenth century the sons of a sultan used 
to be transferred from the harem to the ‘Selamlik’ (men’s quar¬ 
ters) of the Saray at about eight years of age; there a further period 
of four to eight years was spent. After that, as we have seen, the 
young princes were sent out to serve an apprenticeship as provin¬ 
cial governors. On the death of the father, one of the sons succeeded 
to the throne as sultan, while his brothers and nephews were put to 
death as soon as possible. With the abolition of the princely gover- 
norates and the almost complete suspension of the Law of Fratri¬ 
cide at the end of the sixteenth century, revolutionary changes in 
the internal organization of the ‘Selamhk’ became necessary. 

To begin with, the sons remained in the men’s quarters of the 
Saray during the lifetime of their fathers, though probably they 
retained limited contacts with the harem through their mothers. At 
a sultan’s death all his sons were transferred to the ‘Kafes’ (cage), 
a kiosk or series of kiosks within the Fourth Court of the Top-Kapi 
Sarayi.' Presumably the very young sons—those under eight years 
of age—accompanied their mothers into retirement in the Eski 
Saray and stayed there until they reached that age, when they also 
were taken to the ‘Kafes’. There the unfortunate princes remained 
until their deaths; if, in the meantime, they inherited the throne, 
they returned to the full life of the court. Those most to be pitied 
are surely the half-dozen sultans who, having once escaped from 
the rigours of life in the ‘Kafes’, were later deposed and returned to 
spend the rest of their days in its grim surroundings. 

Existence in the ‘Kafes’ was extremely miserable, although 
Dallam^ is mistaken in saying that it had been built with the special 
intention of providing a place of secret execution. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, when the troops were in a rebellious mood, they would insist 
on the sultan producing the princes from the ‘Kafes’ just to make 

• Uiuntar^li. S.T. 1 13-16. The ‘Kafe*’ w*» abo known as the from the 

box-tree* growing there. 

' Dallam, 62-63. 
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sure they had not been disposed of.' Its inhabitants were treated 
more like prisoners than princes; they had no liberty of movement, 
and very little instruction was provided for them, when young, 
which might fit them to rule over a great empire. As they grew older 
some were allowed female companions, but e.\treme precautions 
were taken to guard against the possibility of any children being 
bom in the ‘Kafes’.* Altogether, between the reigns of Selim II and 
Mahmud II (1566-1839) 115 sons of the sultans died without leav¬ 
ing any children, because of their own early deaths or the rules of 
the ‘Kafes’. 

Expressed briefly, the contrast between the old system and the 
new was this. Before 1600 a prince could grow up in his provincial 
govemorate, have a family and hope for the throne—or fear death 
for himself and his sons; after 1600, unless he reached the throne, 
he would never have a family, but there was little fear of his meeting 
a violent death. The one clear point is that, had Fratricide and 
‘collateral birth-control’ existed side by side, the dynasty itself would 
very soon have been wiped out.* 

As was the case with Fratricide, so also with regard to the ‘Kafes’, 
writers of travel memoirs and history books have been so attracted 
by the melancholy ‘romanticism’ of this institution that they have 
tended to exaggerate the extent of its application. Apart from the 
sixteen sultans from Mustafa I to Mahmud II—that is, including 
Mehmed IV who directly succeeded his father but entered the 
Kafes’ on his deposition—the tables show only seventeen clear 
cases of princes confined in the ‘Kafes’.* The reason for this is to be 

' In jSja the Jamsearics forced Murad IV to ahow them his brothers: 'The princes 
are our lord's sons; we have lost confidence in you, and just as you killed HOtrev Pafa, 
so you will destroy the princes: bring out the princes and show them to us now.' 
When he refused, they threatened to depose him: 'If you don't do as we say, you are no 
further use to us as Sultan', artd he gave in—see Uzun^aryili, S.T. zay, and O.T. in. L 
‘90, 199. 

D Ohsson, i. 284 ff.: 'On a soin de ne composer le harem des princes collatiraux ejue 
de sept k huit jeunes fillea escla\es auxquellM on hit avaler divers breu%-agcs propres 
a urir dans letirs flancs les sources de la fteondit^. Si ces moyens d^turh sont 
■Muffiaaiu, si ces infortunhs ont la malheur de concevoir, le jour de la naissance de 
I enfant est en mime temps celui de sa mort, la sage-femme qui le re^oit est tenue au 
nsque de sa rtte de ne pas le laisser vis-re. Elle n'ensanglante cependant jamais ses mains, 
«* scroit un attentat contrairc au respect dfi au sang royal, mais elle a’interdit ses fonc- 
Hons, elle ne noue pas le cordon otnbilical. Tel est le genre de mort r<serv< i ces 
*”*‘*^-* Very occasionally a child was successfully smuggled out and reared by a foster- 
l^ther; the best-known example is l30l/DUrr^h\-ar, daughter of AbdaDiamid 1 , 
known also as 'Ahrctlik Hamm' (Adopted Lady). • See Giese, 254. 

For the sultans, see Table VI, p. 36. The other princes were: Ahmed I's sons: 

ST07 n 
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found in the effects of the system on the birth-rate. Confinement in 
the ‘Kafes’ so weakened the virility of those princes who later became 
sultans that either they were completely impotent or they fathered 
such feeble children that the majority of the latter died in infancy.' 

The ‘Kafes’ was thus a vicious spiral; a sultan, weakened by 
years of virtual imprisonment, gave birth to weak sons, who in 
turn were confined and further deteriorated. The surprising thing 
is that occasionally a moderately successful sultan did emerge; for 
the most part they were psycho-pathological cases, completely un¬ 
fitted for the task of ruling an empire. It would be difficult to 
separate the specific effects, but the final result was the product 
of two distinct factors: the age of the prince when he entered the 
‘Kafes’ and the length of his confinement.* 

It is quite clear, however, that slight relaxations in the regulations 
were sometimes permitted, usually in favour of a full brother of the 
sultan, particularly if their mother w’as still alive. Proof of this can 
be found in that Mehmed IV died at Edime some five years after 
his deposition* while Ahmed II, Mustafa II, and Ahmed III were 
all three acclaimed as sultans at Edime. These three princes had 
been sent to Edime in 1691 when Suleyman II was preparing to go 
on campaign,^ but one is left to guess the reason for their absence 
from the ‘Kafes’ in the Top-Kapt Sarayn in Istanbul. Nor is there 
sufficient evidence to show whether these three, as heirs-presump- 
tive, were the only princes so favoured. But it was not until the end 
of the eighteenth century that the whole system was relaxed. 

When Selim Ill’s father died, his uncle Abdiilhamid I allowed 
him complete liberty, so that he was even able to communicate with 
Louis XVI of France. The immediate effects of this shone clearly 
through Selim’s courageous efforts to reorganize the Ottoman 
Empire when he himself came to the throne.* Mahmud II, pre- 

66o/Bayeud, 662/HUseyin, 663/KMim, 664/Mehined, and 666/Saleyinan; Ibnhim’s 
tons: 691/Cihanitir, 693/Ortun. and 6«5/Sclim; Ahmed Il’t son: 710/lbnhim; 
Mustafa ll's sons: 726/Mund (B) and 7a7/Selim; Ahmed IH’s sons: 734/Bayezid, 
738/Mahmud, 743/Mehmed (D), 745/Nu’man, 748/Scyfeddin, and 749/SUleyman. 

' See p. 102. ‘Some of the sultans, after being imprisoned for a \’ery long time as 
heirs in dank, sunless rooms, had no manly powers left when they came to the throne; 
there was no hope of their producing children.* R.T.M. L 203. 

* See Table VI, p. 36. For example, Ibrahim was only two years old when he entered 
the 'Kafes', while Mustafa II was twenty>three and by that time had received a good 
education at court. 

» Danifmend, iiL 474. < Uzun^arfili, 0 . 7 *. tit. L 545. 

• Karal, O.T. v, patttm, and Uzun^arfili, in BtlUttn, 5-6, 191 ff. 
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sumably, also received a measure of liberty which helped to make 
him an enlightened and progressive sultan. With the passage of the 
nineteenth century the ‘Kafcs’ in its specific form gradually ceased 
to exist. Abdiilmecid I directly succeeded his father at the age of 
sixteen and he gave his only suntving brother Abdiilaziz a great 
measure of liberty, though restricting him to living with his mother.* 
In fact, AbdiilSziz’s first son, 844/Yusuf Izzeddin, was bom in 1857, 
four years before his father became sultan; he thus achieved the 
distinction of being the first child of a non-reigning male member 
of the dynasty, since the reign of Suleyman I, to be acknowledged 
and allowed to live. When Abdiilaziz came to the throne he insti¬ 
tuted an even more progressive regime; under watchful superv'ision 
his nephews were allowed almost complete freedom to take part in 
the life of the capital and to maintain their own private households 
outside the court,* though, under the influence of his mother, he would 
not allow them to have more than one child.* Abdulaziz even took two 
of his nephews, Murad V and Abdiilhamid II, with him when he 
*^®ot to visit Paris and London in 1867. Xowards the end of his reign, 
however, he received reports that his nephews, taking advantage of 
their liberty, were beginning to indulge in politics, and Abdulaziz 
then took measures which restricted their freedom considerably.* 

Abdulhamid II went a stage further in allowing the princes of 
the dynasty to set up their own establishments, to marry and have 
children—who were educated in the palace school.* But with this 
apparent liberty in private affairs went a complete ban—backed by 
typical Hamidian police supervision—on anything resembling poli¬ 
tical activity, and the same attitude was maintained, though with 
steadily lessening vigour, by the last two sultans.* 

In the nineteenth century the treatment meted out to a deposed 
sultan also underwent a steady improvement. To begin with, 
Abdulaziz was transferred to the Top-Kapi Sarayi, but he was so 
miserable there and wrote such pathetic letters of appeal to Murad V, 
that the latter arranged for his immediate transfer to the Feriye 
Sarayi on the Bosphorus; however, even there the ex-Sultan was not 

» ^*“**''*'®i*“> 6, and Brockelmann, 368. 

j •* KurbuSalidcre, KadikSy. 

^ Uzuntaryili in BtlUirn, 30. 333, for the case of Murad Va child. 

See ^^^uvaroitu, Aatia, 54. Theae mtrictioni were lamely reapontiblc for Murad 
a mntal diiordera, since they increased his indulgence in almhol. 

See Hayder, 58 ff. 

* A typical account of this is given by H. Amca, in T.D. iv. 1339. 
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happy and within two days he had committed suicide.* Following 
on his deposition Murad V spent twenty-eight years in close con¬ 
finement in the Qiragan Sarayi, but at least he was allowed to keep 
his family around him. When Abdiilhamid’s turn came, the Young 
Turks felt he was too dangerous to be kept in the capital and so he 
was exiled to the Villa Allatini at Salonilra. On the outbreak of the 
Balkan Wars it was feared he might fall into enemy hands, so in 
1912 he was brought back to the Beylerbeyi Sarayi in IsUnbul;* in 
both places he was permitted the company of his immediate family. 
In 1922, when the last sultan, Mchm^ VI, was demoted to caliph, 
he fled the country; seventeen months later Caliph Abdiilmecid (II) 
was deposed and expelled from the country with all that remained 
of the royal family.* Since then they have lived in exile in the south 
of France and elsewhere. 


Table VI. Stdtans confined in the 'Kafes' 


Sullan 

Agt at first 
entry 

Period spent in 'Keyes’ 

Before reign 

After reign 

Total 

15/Mustafa I 

la y. 

« 4 y. 

4 y. and 15 y. 

33 y. 

16/Osman II 

t 4 y- 

3 m. 

— 

3 m. 

17/Murad IV 

s y- 

6y. 

— 

6y. 

iS/Ibtahim 

a y- 

2a y. 

— 

aa y. 

19/Mehmed rv 

46 y. 

— 

5 y. 

5 y. 

ao/SOleyman II 

6y. 

39 y- 


39 y. 

ai/Ahnied II 

s y. 

43 y. 

— 

43 y. 

aa/Mustafa II 

*3 y- 

7 y- 

4 m. 

77.401. 

a3/Ahmed III 

« 4 y. 

16 y. 

6y. 

22 y. 

a4/Mahmud I 

7 y- 

ayy- 

— 

ayy. 

a5/Osman III 

5 y. 

5 « y- 

— 

51 y. 

a6/Mustafa III 

>4 y. 

ayy- 

— 

27 y. 

a7/Abdalhamid I 

5 y- 

43 y. 

— 

43 y. 

aS/Selim III 

la y. 

«s y. 

»y. 

16 y. 

ag/MustaCs IV 

10 y. 

18 y. 

4 m. 

t8 y. 4 m. 

30/Mahmud II 

4 y. 

19 y. 

— 

19 y. 

3a/AbdUUza 

9 y- 

aa y.* 

— 

aay. 

33/Murad V 

at y. 

«5 y- 

a8 y. 

43 y. 

34/AbdUlhamid II 

19 y. 

>5 y. 

9 y. 

*4 y. 

35/Mehmed V 

« 7 y. 

48 y. 

— 

48 y. 

36/Mehmed VI 

4 m. 

57 y. 

( 3 y.)‘ 

60 y. 

37/AbdUlinecid (II) 

8y. 

46 y. 

(ao y.) 

66 y. 


' See Azia, 114-25. 

* S. Lozan, in R.TM. i. 1, describes the journey back to Istanbul. 

* See T.T.K. 141-57; “*<1 •!*<> below, p. 74, note 3. 

* Numbers 3a to 37 were comparatively free before their reigns began. 
’ Numbers 36 and 37 were in exile for the years after their reigns. 
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The ideas implicit in ‘Le roi est mort. Viveleroi!’ cannot be trans¬ 
ferred literally to the history of the Ottoman sultans. To begin 
with, half the sultans reached the throne through the deposition 
and not the death of their predecessors. Secondly, and of much 
greater significance, there was often a slight interregnum following 
the death of a sultan, at least during the Early Period. 

In considering the first three centuries of the Ottoman dynasty, 
it is a moot point exactly when a sultan did begin to reign. In all the 
tables appended to this book the Date of Accession is given on the 
assumption that there was no period of interregnum; but in actual 
practice there was quite often an inter\'al ranging from ten to fifty 
days during which the throne was vacant and the demise of its 
previous occupant was carefully concealed.' In dealing with the 
succession it has been seen that, for the sake of public order, it was 
essential for the death of a sultan to be kept secret until such time 
as his successor could be recalled from his govemorate and reach the 
capital for his owm proclamation. The nearest of the princely gover- 
norates were Manisa and Kiitahya, at least four days’ journey from 
Istanbul, so that concealment was necessary for a minimum of nine 
to ten days. It sometimes happened, however, that the heir-pre¬ 
sumptive had been appointed to a distant province in eastern Ana¬ 
tolia, or that the sultan died on campaign, when a much longer 
period had to elapse. Incidentally, the message received by a prince, 
summoning him to assume the throne, was in itself a dangerous 
instrument for, since its whole object w’as to maintain the secret of 
the sultan’s death, there could be little or no circumstantial evidence 
to support it. Many a prince must have hesitated before obeying its 
summons, fearing lest it be a trap set by a still-living sultan to test 
his loyalty. 

The significance of this interregnum is not just that the new sul¬ 
tan had not yet sat upon his throne but that—in a more strictly 
constitutional sense — until he did sit upon that throne and receive 

• See T«We VII, p. 44. 
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the acclamation of his people, he was not properly sultan. This 
stems from the idea e.xpres$ed in a previous chapter' that all the sons 
of a sultan had an equal right to the succession and that only when 
one of them had been acclaimed could he place himself above his 
brothers and arrange for their execution. Here, then, is further 
evidence of the vaguely democratic nature of the sultanate. 

The clearest example of this uncertainty’ in the succession, and 
one which was unique because of the lapse of time involved, was 
the Great Interregnum—‘Devr-i Fetrct’—from 1402 to 1413. The 
Battle of Ankara and Timur’s subsequent campaign left the Otto¬ 
man Empire in fragments, each one ruled over by a different son of 
Bayezid I; in fact, one of the things which seem to have driven 
Bayezid to suicide was the news that, while he was still alive and 
a prisoner in the hands of Timur, his sons had already begun to 
quarrel over the inheritance.* None was immediately strong enough 
to assert himself over his brothers and reunite the Empire; nor, 
presumably, would Timur and his lieutenants have countenanced 
such a procedure; ‘divide et impera’. The four brothers—532/132, 
540/Suley’man, 537/Mflsa, and Mehmed I—fought each other, came 
to terms, and fought again, but elc\'en years were to pass before the 
youngest, Mehmed, stood alone in full and undisputed possession of 
the Ottoman Empire. Then, and only then, did he take the title of 
sultan; as long as the inheritance was divided the brothers had had 
to be content with the rank of ‘Emir’ (prince), even though they 
had enjoyed a sultan’s privileges of Prayer and Money. It is for this 
reason that 540/Emir Siiley’man is not listed among the sultans as 
Suleyman I, although he is said to have been properly enthroned at 
Bursa, when he passed through the towm in 1402, escaping from 
Timur. 

The same thing can be seen in the story of events following on 
the death of Mehmed II in 1481. There were two candidates for the 
throne: Bayezid in Amasya and 570/Cem in Konya; it was a matter 
of great uncertainty which would first get the new’s of his father’s 
death and be able to reach the capital before the other. Being the 
elder by twelve years, Bayezid had for long been considered the 
natural successor to Mehmed II, and it was he that the vizirs sum¬ 
moned to the throne. But Cem also had his supporters, chief among 
them Grand Vizir Mehmed Karamani Pa§a who represented the 

See p. 5. * See KdpHIlO, in BtUeitn, 2, 591 and 27, 591. 
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‘Ulema’—the Muslim Institution—as distinct from the military 
leaders, most of whom were related by marriage to Bayezid.' Some 
say, even, that Mehmed II—though he was powerless to fix the 
succession—would have preferred Cem as his heir and that the 
expedition the Sultan had been preparing at the time of his death 
was aimed at the destruction of Bayezid.* Be that as it may, the 
Grand Vizir sent secret messages to Cem and did eveiythmg to 
forward his cause; but the Janissaries discovered what was afoot, 
revolted, and assassinated Mehmed Paja. They then set up Baye- 
zid’s son 583/Korkud to act as regent until such time as Bayezid 
could reach Istanbul from Amasya. Cem’s son 1778/Oguzhan, who, 
like Korkud, had been held in the capital by Mehmed II as a hostage 
for his father’s good behaviour, escaped to Bursa where in turn 
Corn’s supporters declared him regent.^ In the end Bayezid reached 
Istanbul, was proclaimed sultan and set out to crush what he 
naturally considered to be rebellion on Cem’s part; the campaign 
ended with Cem fleeing into exile. But it is quite clear that had Cem 
been able to reach the capital first or possessed the stronger army, 
he w'ould have become sultan instead of Bayezid. As it was, he had 
been able to set up a rival sultanate at Bursa with all the symbols of 
authorityand maintain his position for eighteen days. 

For the same reasons the sons of Bayezid II, and later those of 
Suleyman I, began manoeuvring for positions among the different 
princely govemorates. Each was trying to ensure that he would be 
the first to receive news of his father’s death and thus be able to 
reach the capital before his brothers; until one of them did reach 
the capital all had an equal claim to be sultan and none of them was 
actually sultan. When Suleyman I eventually died only one son 
remained and Selim II appears to have proceeded in more leisurely 
fashion from his govemorate to Istanbul where he was proclaimed. 
Then he continued his journey on to Belgrade, where he encoun¬ 
tered the army returning from Sigetvar and still in ignorance of 
Suleyman’s death—thanks to the skilful concealment organized by 
the Grand Vizir, 2162/Sokollu Mehmed Pa^a. The latter wished 

' S«e Fuher, 17 and n. 33. 

* Ibid. 16-19. Bayezid vowed to build a nvoaque in Amasya if he did become sultan— 
ibid. IS, n. 17. Danitmend, L 356, suntests that Mehmed II actually appointed Cem 
to be his heir, but Unver, Nithtmtdy, 13, saya Mehmed nominated Bayezid as his 
successor. 

* See p. 47. 


* See E.I. L 1034. 
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Selim to submit to a second enthronement, but the Sultan refused. 
He went further and tried to avoid payment of the usual bribes, but 
on their return to Istanbul the troops refused to let Selim enter the 
Saray until the normal disbursements and promotions had been 
made.* In 1574, however, when news reached Murad III that his 
father was dead, he rushed from Manisa to Mudanya and from 
there crossed the Marmora to Istanbul in an open sLxteen-oared 
boat, in the teeth of a winter’s gale.* Such was the urgency he fell 
to reach the capital and be acclaimed by the troops and governing 
body, before they raised up one of his five brothers, who had never 
left the Saray.* 

After 1600, when the sultans practically ceased to go to war and 
all the possible heirs to the throne were shut up in the ‘Kafes’, these 
unseemly struggles ceased to take place and there was no longer any 
interval before the proclamation of the new sultan. On the other 
hand, there was certainly a great deal of intrigue within the harem 
as to whose son was to succeed. On the death or deposition of a 
sultan, his successor was brought from the gloom of the ‘Kafes’ by 
the ‘Kizlar Agasi’ (Master of the Women) and enthroned in the 
‘Arz Odasi’ (Throne Room or Room of Petitions). It is said that 
Ibrahim refused to leave his cell in the ‘Kafes’ until he had received 
definite proof that his brother was dead; like doubting Thomas, he 
wished to touch Murad’s corpse. Mahmud II slid down off the roof¬ 
tops, where he was being chased by would-be assassins, directly 
into the ‘Arz Odasi’ when he saw his rescuers in the courtyard.* 

There, or in front of the Third Gate of the Saray—‘Bab-es 
Sa’adet’ (Gate of Felicity)—the new sultan sat to receive the homage 
of ^e court; this was the ceremony known as ‘Biat’ (allegiance), 
during which all the notables kissed the hem of the sultan’s robe 
and swore fealty.* This was followed by a ceremonial assembly of 


' A det>iled iccount. b^cd on Seliniki. i« given in Uzunt*r».Ii, O.T. in. i. i-e 

r* “ Tevkii Feridun Bey; Mu™d could not mAccon- 

t»ct with the Kapudsn Pafa s big ‘kadirga (galley). 

> The ^Uce^t of the govemoratea by the •Rafea’ tyatem n-aa one of the main 
n»MO^ why the Uter aultana almoat nev^ went on campaign; they were afraid to leave 
ptmible nvab m the capital. Hence Oaman II eaccuted hia eldeat brother 664/Mehmed 
before aetting out againat Poland in i6ai. 

* See p. 68. Suleyman II alao ahowed great reluctance to put hit truat in the ‘KizIar 
Aiaai’; aee Uzun^arfili, O.T. ill. L 508. 

‘At leaat tw aultar«--Ahmed III «,d Selim Ill-accepted their depoaitiona n-ith 
good pa« and were the firat to pay homage to their aucceaaora. 1100 Mihrimih Sultan 

waa the firat to greet her brother Selim II. 
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the Divan, at which new appointments were announced and presents 
were distributed. At the same time orders were given for the mint¬ 
ing of a new coinage, which should bear the new sultan’s name, 
titles, and accession date.* Then the sultan, newly come from years 
of confinement in the ‘Kafes’, retired to enjoy the freedom and 
pleasures of his harem. 

Some five to fifteen days later the sultan proceeded to the ‘Tiirbe’ 
(mausoleum) of Halid ibn Zayd Abu Ayyub al-Ansari at Eyiib on 
the Golden Horn. There took place the ceremony of ‘K1I19 Ku^an- 
masi’ (Girding of the Sword), which corresponded to a European 
coronation.* Usually the sultan went by boat to the landing-stage 
at Eyiib and returned on horseback through the streets of Istanbul, 
visiting the tombs of Mehmed II, Bayezid H, Selim I, and Suley¬ 
man I on the way. Sometimes the route was reversed, but always 
it was an occasion for much pomp and circumstance. 

The ceremony, as performed at Eyiib, was instituted by Meh¬ 
med 11 just after the capture of Constantinople, but the girding 
itself had probably been performed in earlier times both at Bursa 
and Edime. The sword to be used was chosen from among several 
preserved in the Treasury, some sultans electing to be girded with 
more than one,* and the actual ceremony was performed in privacy, 
almost secrecy. Many accounts, particularly Western, affirm that 
the girding itself was always performed by the ‘§eyh’ of the Mev- 
levi Dervishes, but careful examination shows that this was hardly 
ever so. As with so many other institutions, there was no exact rule 
—on several occasions advantage was taken of the presence of a 
particularly holy man—but in normal circumstances there were 
two participants: the ‘§e>'h-ul-lslam’ (Mufti) representing the 
Ulema, and the ‘Silahdar Agasi’ (Sword-bearer) representing the 
imperial household. From the time of Ibrahim, three further pro¬ 
tagonists appear; this sultan had favoured the Mcvlcvi Dei^ishes 

' In the cafe of tome of the early tultani the minting wai delayed until the return 
to the capital: Bayezid I'a first coins were dated 1390. 

* The significance of this ceremony—also known by the Arabic name, ’Taklid-i 
SeyT—is fully dealt with in llasluck, 604-21. Sec also $ehtuvaro§lu, in R.T.M. L 270. 
Ahmed II, Mustafa II, and Ahmed III all came to the throne at Edime and the cere¬ 
monies were performed in the palace there; the first two were girded with the sword in 
<he Eski Cami—see UzunfarfiU, S.T. 11 (where he calls it 'Kilui^ Rufanmasi*). 

* These were the swor^ of the Prophet Muhamroed, of Halid ibn-i Velid, of the 
Caliph Omar, of Osman 1 , and of Selim I. Mahmud II was girded with the Prophet's 
*wt>rd on his right side and Osman I’s on his left. 
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and at Mchmed lATs girding there was present Mevlevi Dervi^ 
Mehmed Pa?a. He probably gained privileges for his Order, so that 
the ‘§eyh’ of the Mevlevi should perform the girding; but this 
intrusion of the Mevlevi was apparently resented both by the 
Ulema and the Janissaries (who had strong associations with the 
rival Bektashi sect). The participation of the ‘Yeni-9eri Agasi’ (Chief 
of the Janissaries) was, however, equally resented in some quarters 
and it was agreed that, as a compromise, the main role in the cere¬ 
mony should be played by the ‘Nakib-iil E?raf’ (Chief of the 
Descendants of the Prophet). If this arrangement was broken on 
more than one occasion it was because of the temporary predomi¬ 
nance of the Ulema, Mevlevi, or Janissary-Bektashi elements.' 

In connexion with the girding, one or two details are of interest. 
Ahmed I is said by Naima to have insisted on girding himself, just 
as he had announced his own accession to the acting grand vizir.* 
Murad V, during his three months’ reign, never recovered sufficient 
use of his mental faculties to make the journey to Eyiib. Mehmed V 
was so fat that the ‘§eyh-ul Islam’ Sahip Molla Efendi could not get 
his arms round the Sultan to gird him properly and the sword 
nearly fell to the ground; luckily 26i8/$erif Ali Hayder, who was 
standing close by, was able to prevent such an ill-omened 
accident.* Abdiilmecid (II) being only caliph, it was not permitted 
for him to be girded with Ae Sword. 

Particularly during the Early Period of the dynasty, an accession 
was announced to all the neighbouring rulers, who in return sent 
letters of congratulation and rich presents. When the Ottoman 
Empire came more into contact with western Europe this custom 
was continued, with particular emphasis on the presents. Ambassa¬ 
dors vied with each other as to the wonder and the value of the gifts 
th^ brought; one of the most magnificent was the organ sent by 
Elizabeth I of England for Mehmed III.< But for those diplomats 
like M. de Nointel and Sir John Finch who were in Istanbul during 


' Notable exceptions were 1661/Emir Mehmed Buhari (Murad II). 9«yh Ak Son- 
aeddtn (Mehmed II). and Senud §ejrh Seyyid Ahmed (Mehmed VI). Eremya 33 in 
the aeventeenth century writes: ‘Then the Sultan, taking the iword from the ‘SiUhdar’ 
ta girded and returns home.' See Table VIII. p. 45. * 

• Ahmed I tent a ‘Hatt-i HUmlyun* to Kaum Pa*a: ‘Thou who art Kasim Paaa 

my fa^r hat died at God’s orders, and I have sueneded to the throne. Take the 
aovereign power and rule. If any disordera arise I shall cut off thy head.’ Danumend 
O.T.K. iii. 230. > Hayder. 109 * 

* Dallam. 57-71. It did not arrive until 1599 but was an accession gift.' 
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times of upheaval, it was very difRcuIt to provide sufficient presents 
of the right quality and their correspondence is full of complaints.' 

Although the sultans conquered many dominions and incor¬ 
porated their names in the royal titles,* yet very little ceremonial 
seems to have been attached to these acquisitions.* 

It remains to deal with one unpleasant side of an accession. Once 
the Janissaries had realized their own strength, they made many 
importunate demands on the sultans’ resources. The chief of these 
was a special payment, known as the ‘Ciilds Ak9asi* (Accession 
Money), which a sultan had to promise to pay before the troops 
would approve his accession.'* It was, of course, an act of stupendous 
blackmail but shows just how dependent on the goodwill of his 
troops was even the strongest of the sultans. In fact, the first to pay 
had been Mehmed 11 and the demand was renewed with every acces¬ 
sion, regardless of its effects on the country’s finances, until the 
dissolution of the Janissaries in 1828.* One sultan partly escaped 
payment; when Murad IV came to the throne in 1623, his was the 
fourth accession in six years and, the treasury being empty, the 
troops for once agreed to forgo their extortions. Later, however, 
they changed their minds and all the available gold and silver plate 
in the Saray was sent to the Mint to be coined for their benefit. 
The same measures had to be undertaken at the time of Suley¬ 
man 11 ’s accession. PajTnent w'as only excused when Ahmed II 
came to the throne. 


' See AbboR, Fitteh, patrim, and Shay, 43-56. 

* See pp. 111 ff. 

* Don Juan, 135, apeaka of Suleyman I being ‘cronTied Emperor of Meaopotamia 
at the handa of the [Grand Mufti] of Bagdad’. 

* The payment generally conaiated of a cash payment together with a riae in the daily 
ratea of pay; Fisher, 18, says that Bayexid II paid 1,000 ‘akfa* to each ’aipahi’ and 300 
to each janissary and increased the daily pay by five and three ‘ak^a* respectively. At 
his accession Murad III paid out over a million gold pieces in bribes to the army and 
•enior officials. For the payments of Amed III, in 1703, see Wright, 5-7. 

' Uzunfarfili, S.T. 59, says it really esune to an end with AbdUlhWid I. for in 1774 
the country was at war with Russia; after him no real exactioiu were made. 
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Table VII. The Extent of the Interregnums 


Sultan 

Date predeeestor 

Date and plate 

died or deposed 

of aeclamation 

i/Osman 

tz8i 

iz8i; SdiUt (?) 

z/Orhan 

« 3*4 

13Z4; Yenifchir (?) 

3/Murad I 

4. 1360 

4.1360; Bursa (?) 

4/Bayezid I 

6. 1389 

6.1389; Kosova 

5/Mehined I 

z8. 7. 140Z 

5. 7. 1413; Edime 

6/Murad II 

[ z6. 5. t4zi (S)* 

5. 7. 14Z1; Bursa 

l 9 - 1446 

9. 1446; Edime 

y/Mchmed II 

f iz. 1444 

\3. z. 1451 (S) 

IZ. 1444; Edime 

18. z. 1451; Edime 

8/Bayezid II 

3. 5. 1481 (S) 

(4. 5. 1481; Istanbul 
(zi. 5. 1481; Istanbul 

9/Selim I 

Z 4 . 4. 151Z 

Z4. 4. 151Z; Istanbul 

to/SOleyman I 

zz. 9. tszo (S) 

30. 9. 15Z0; Istanbul 

it/Selim II 

7. 9- 1566 (S) 

130. 9. 1566; Istanbul 
|z5. 10. 1566; Belgrade 

iz/Murad III 

15. IZ. 1574 (S) 

ZI. IZ. 1574; Istanbul 

13/Mehmed III 

16. I. IS 9 S (S) 

zy. 1. 1595; Istanbul 

14/Ahmed I 

ZI. IZ. 1603 

ZI. IZ. 1603; Istanbul 


Extent of 
iMerregnum 

None* * 

None* 

? 

None 
II yean 
40 dayi* 
None 
None 
15 days 

I day* 

18 days 
None 

8 days 
23 days* 
48 days 
6 days 

II days 
None 


' As explained on p. 54. both 44/Ertuinil and Osman I probably abdicated some 
ttme before their actual deaths. 

* (S) indicates that the previous sultan’s death was kept secret during all or part of 
the Interregnum. 

* Uzun^atfih, S.T. 19a, speaks of Murad II being girded in the Eski Cami at 

Edime, but he was proclaimed in Bursa; it was his rival, 538/MustafB ibni Bayezid I, 
who was proclaimed at Edime—see Danifmend, L 184. ’ 

* The fint date b the acclamation of 583/Korkud ibni Bayezid II as Regent, the 
second that of Bayezid II’s personal acclamation. Fisher, 18-19, says Bayezid reached 
Istanbul on zo May, buried his father on zi May, and took over the government from 
Korkud on zz May. 

* See p. 39. 
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Table VI 11 . The Performance of the *KtUc Kufonmast ’ 


Sultan 

Persoat performing 

Place' 

i/Osman I 
a/Orhan 

3/Mursd I 

4/Bayezid I 
5/Mduned I 

6/Murad II 

Emir Sultan $cyh Mehmcd Buhart* 

Bum 

7/Mehmed II 

{ Seyh Alt $emseddin 

Edime,* 

Istanbul 

8/Bayexid II 

‘Nakib-Ol EfiaT (N/E) 

■§ejd»-Ql IsUm’ ( 9 / 1 ), N/E, ‘SiUhdar 

Istanbul 

9/Selim I 

Istanbul 

lo/SUleyman I 

AJasi' (S/A) 

S/ 1 , N/E, S/A 

Istanbul 

ii/Selim 11 

S/t. N/E, S/A 

Istanbul 

la/Murad III 

S/ 1 , N/E, S/A 

Istanbul 

13/Mehmed III 

S/ 1 . N/E, S/A 

Istanbul 

14/Ahmed I 

S/ 1 . N/E. S/A 

Istanbul 

15/Mustafa I 

S/ 1 . N/E. S/A 

Istanbul 

16/Osman 11 

S/ 1 . N/E. S/A 

Istanbul 

17/Murad IV 
18/lbrahim 

Seyh Azix Mahmud Hudti, S/It N/E, S/A 
S/ 1 . N/E. S/A 

Istanbul 

Istanbul 

19/Mehmed IV 

S/ 1 , N/E, S/A and Mevlevi Dervif Meh- 

Istanbul 

2o/Silleyman II 

med 

S /1 and ‘Veni-^eri A^asi’ (Y/A) 

Istanbul 

21/Ahmed II 

S /1 and N/E 

Edime 

22/Mustafa II 

S /1 and N/E 

Edime 

23/Ahmed III 

N/E, y/A, S/A 

Edime 

24/\Iahmud I 

N/E 

Istanbul 

25/Osman III 

9/1 

Istanbul 

26/Mustala III 

5 / 1 . N/E 

Istanbul 

27/AbdUlhamid I 

9/1 

Istanbul 

a8/Selim III 

S/I and N/E 

Istanbul 

a9/Mustafa IV 

Y/A (?). N/E. S /1 

Istanbul 

30/Mahmud II 

N/E, and ‘Mevlevi S«yh>’ (?) 

Istanbul 

31/AbdUlmecid I 

N/E 

Istanbul 

32/AbdilUziz 

9 / 1 . N/E 

Istanbul 

33/Murad V 

Not performed (too ill) 

Istanbul 

34/AbdUlhamid II 

S/ 1 , and ‘Mevlevi ^eyhx' (?) 

35/Mehmed V 

S/ 1 , and ‘Mevlevi S«yhi' (?) 

Istanbul 

36/Mehmed VI 

Smual Seyb Seyyid Ahmed 

Istanbul 

37/AbdQlmecid (II) 

Not performed (only Caliph) 

■ 


' With the exceptions of Murad II (Bursa) and Ahmed II, Mustafall, and Ahmed III 
(Edime), these all took place at E3rUb, near Istanbul. 

* Hasluck, u. 606, infers from Ae title ‘Emir Sultan' that $eyh Bohara was the head 
of the Mevlesi Dervishes. 

* Presumably Mehmcd II had been girded, either in 1444 or in 1451, at Edime, 
before he instituted the ceremony at Eytlb. 
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REGENCIES 


Asa recognized part of what may be called constitutional theory, 
the conception of a regency (‘Naiplik’), rendered necessary by the 
incapacity of the ruler, was entirely foreign to the political structure 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Orient only understood the rule of the 
strong; if a sultan w'as not fit to govern, then he ceased to govern. 

This can be seen clearly in the case of Mehmed II; when he first 
came to the throne he was an inexperienced lad of twelve, and it is 
almost inconceivable that Murad II should have abdicated leaving 
^1 the responsibility in his hands. Admittedly there were the vizirs, 
including Grand Vizir Halil Pa$a of the traditionally powerful Qan- 
darh family, but they were only subjects and could not be raised 
to a position which would make them demi-sultans. Natural death 
or Fratricide had eliminated all senior males of the house, while 
the ladies of the harem had not yet learned to manipulate political 
power. There was no one, therefore, to become regent and the only 
solution to the impasse was the recall of Murad II.‘ It is pertinent 
to a^ what w'ould have happened if Murad had died and not just 
abdicated in 1444; one can only presume that a long period of dis¬ 
order would have ensued, resulting in the indefinite postponement 
of the capture of Constantinople. 

A unique c^ of regency has already been mentioned* when, in 
1481, the Jani^ries raised 583/Korkud to the throne to act as 
regent until his father Bayzeid II could reach Istanbul from 
Amasya. This action was so unprecedented that it seems to have 
pos^ as many problems as it solved.^ Although Korkud had 
received the acclamation of the troops in the name of his father yet 
many believed that by the fact of being acclaimed he had in his own 
person becorne de jure sultan and that, when Bayezid took over the 
throne on his arrival, he was in fact usurping his son’s rights. 


' S«e p. 56, 

see runer, 17, 19 (n. 4*), and 105. 
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Korkud is said to have shared these views and this is given as an 
explanation for his later disaffection and unqualified hatred of his 
upstart younger brother, Selim I. This situation was paralleled in 
the setting up of 1778/Oguzhan as regent for his father 570/Cem, 
until the latter could reach Bursa and contest the imperial inheri¬ 
tance with Bayezid. 

There was another type of temporary regency by which sons of 
various sultans were called in from their provincial govemorates to 
take over supreme control of the central government, while the 
sultan himself was on campaign at the head of his invading armies. 
But from the individuals appointed it would seem that this was 
considered a minor office and never had any bearing on the suc¬ 
cession.* 

2162/Mehmed Sokollu Pa?a was presented with an opportunity 
rather like Halil Qandarli’s, but he seems to have made no attempt 
to use it. Suleyman I had created him Grand Vizir and ‘Serasker’— 
head of the civil and the military organization—and by marriage he 
was closely united to the imperial house. On his master’s death he 
might well have challenged the unpopularity of Selim II and made 
. himself regent to one of the latter’s sons—or even aspired to the 
throne itself. But he never did. 

It was not until the seventeenth century that a series of minori¬ 
ties rendered necessary some practical form of regency. By then the 
Ottoman Empire had begun to decline and the centre of power 
within the tx^y politic had shifted from the sultan and his sons to 
a cabal sprung from an identity of interests between the ladies of 
the harem and the vizirs. So, strangely enough, the need found its 
solution ready to hand; to watch over the affairs of state during 
these minorities there came a number of extremely strong-minded 
and politically developed ‘Valide Sultanlar’ (Princess-Mothers). It 
was the period of palace intrigue, of backstairs politics, known to 
history as the ‘Kadmlar Saltanati’ (Rule of the Women).* Chief 
among these ladies was the great iqi/Kosem MIhpeyker Valide 
Sultan who in effect ruled the Ottoman Empire during the reigns 
of her sons Murad IV and Ibrahim and that of her grandson 

' See p. 20, ukI Table III, p. 23. 

• See p. 81. But tbeae were not regenciea in the Weatem tenie, for the ‘Valide 
Sultanlar' did not automatically ceaie to rule when their aont came of age. Thein can 
beat be compared with the authority exerciaed by Catherine de Medici in aixteenth- 
century FratKx. 
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Mehmed IV, from 1623 to her assassination in September 1651. 
She was followed by her rival, 229/Turhan Hadice Valide Sultan, 
the mother of Mehmed. 

Once only was a subject legally appointed Regent of the Ottoman 
Empire; when Abdiilazu travelled to Paris and thence to London, on 
the occasion of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, provision had to be made 
for the maintenance of government. During the Sultan’s absence, 
a period of almost two months and the only occasion when a reign¬ 
ing sultan left his dominions, all affairs of state were left in the 
hands of the Grand Vizir Ali Mehmed Pa$a. They were not, be it 
noted, conhded to any member of the House of Osman.' 

The la^ occasion when a regency was proposed again reveals that 
such an institution was really foreign to the structure of the Orto¬ 
ns Empire. This was when it became clear that Murad V’s mental 
disorders were likely to be of a prolonged nature, even though—as 
was actually the case—there was some hope of an eventual recovery. 
Some of the ministers proposed that Murad’s brother, Abdul- 
hamid II, should be invited to ascend the throne in a temporary 
capacity, on the understanding that he would step down again 
should Murad regain full possession of his faculties. But this solu¬ 
tion was coiuidered satisfactory to no one; it seemed to raise again 
the possibility of a divided inheritance and to be contrary to the 
principle that there should be one supreme imam in Islam’. So 
Murad V was deposed after a reign of only three months and his 
place was taken permanently by Abdiilhamid II.* 


Table IX. Minorities and ‘Regents' 


Sultan 

Agt at aceetsion 

Person exercising potoer 

y/Mehined 11 
14/Ahntcd I 
i6/Otman II 
17/Muiad IV 

19/Mehined IV 

la y. 5 m. 

13 y- 8 rn. 

13 y. 3 n>. 

11 y. a m. 

6 y. 7 m. 

Hahl gandarh (G.V.) 

180/Handan (V.S.) 
igz/MthRna (V.S.) 

191/Koseni Mihpeyker (V.S.) 
f I9>/K6setn Mihpeyker (B.V.S.) 

1 aa8/Turhan Hadice (V.S.) 


• On hit ewlier visit to Egypt, April 1863. he had .till been technically within his 

own mpin, but Gnmd Vbir Yu«if KSmil Psfs seted as regent ^ 

• §ehsuvaroJlu, Atit. 164-9. wd Inal, Sadrazamlar. 409 ff. 
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REBELLIONS AND PRETENDERS 

The peace of the Ottoman Empire was continually disturbed by 
rebellions of its subjects, both in the most distant provinces and 
within the capital. Where these directly affected the Succession, 
they have been described in the appropriate chapters;* others—the 
large majority—have no bearing at all on the subject of this book. 
There remains, however, a third group: the unsuccessful challenges 
to the throne led by, or in the name of, members of the imperial 
family. With few exceptions, these are confined to the Early Period, 
and mostly to the century prior to the capture of Constantinople. 

As far as is known, the two long reigns of Osman I and Orhan 
were without incident, but Murad I’s son 521/Sava gave him a 
great deal of trouble. The records are confused and mutually con¬ 
flicting, but it seems probable that he rebelled once in 1373 in 
conjunction with Andronicus Paleologus and that both were for¬ 
given by their respective fathers. In 1385 Savci was left in charge 
at Bursa, while Murad I was on campaign in the Balkans; seizing 
the opportunity, he had himself proclaimed sultan and the ‘Hutba’ 
was read in his name. This time there was no forgiveness, although 
it is difficult to know whether the punishment meted out to Sava— 
blinding which led to his subsequent death—was inspired more by 
his father’s or his brother’s animosity, for Murad’s authority and 
Bayezid’s inheritance had been equally challenged.* 

The disruption of the Ottoman Empire consequent on the Battle 
of Ankara in 1402 created an atmosphere particularly favourable to 
rebellions and pretenders. Strirtly speaking, however, no one of the 
four sons of Bayezid I who contended for power during the Great 
Interregnum could be accused of rebellion; as long as the inheri¬ 
tance remained diaded no one of them could lay claim to the 

' See ‘Succcuion* and ‘Depoaitioni*, ptusim. 

* ‘It ia claimed for Murad I that he was inexorabljr juat and that he caused his "be* 
loved son Sava to be executed for rebellion”, von Hanuner believea that he had long been 
jealous of him, but the better opinion would appear to be that Bayezid I intrigued to 
have his brother oondenmed.* Cam. Mtd. Hist. iv. 673. The conflicting records are dis¬ 
cussed in Damymcnd, L 68. 
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sultanate. But there were several ‘hangovers’ from this period 
which were to cause serious embarrassment to both Mehmed I and 
Murad II. 

Early in his reign Mehmed I had to face a rebellion led by 1644/ 
Orhan ibni 540/Suleyman and supported by the By-zantine Emperor. 
Orhan was captured and sent to Bursa, where he died of plague in 
1429. But the chief problem was that of Mustafa. There had been 
present at the Battle of Ankara a fifth son of Bayezid, 538/Mustafa; 
but when the fighting was over, he was nowhere to be found. There 
was no sign of his corpse among those strewn across the battlefield, 
although careful search was made; nor was he among the hordes of 
prisoners that had been captured; nor did he show up later with any 
of the groups that had escaped from the scene of fighting. The 
manner of his disapf>earance has never been explained, nor his fate 
during the ensuing years; was he killed during the battle or while 
trying to make his escape? If not, then why did the Interregnum — 
a heaven-sent opportunity for anyone wishing to make claims to the 
throne—pass without a sign from the young Mustafa? Whatever 
the explanation, suddenly in 1416 Mehmed I was faced with a 
rebellion in Rumelia, led by a man who claimed to be his brother, 
538/Mustafa Qelebi. Some historians consider him to have been 
genuine, others have labelled him ‘Diizme’ (False); in either case a 
number of important points remain to be cleared up.* Mustafa was 
defeated and fled to Byzantine protection and the Emperor agreed 
to intern him on Linrnos. When Mehmed I died, ^e Emperor 
released Mustafa and helped to set him up as sultan and he was 
actually proclaimed at Edime and minted some coins. However, on 
crossing into Anatolia he was defeated by Murad II, who pursued 
him back into Rumelia, caught and executed him in 1423.* 

Then there was another Mustafa, this time the son of Mehmed I, 
who caused trouble to Murad II. No sooner had the latter disposed 
of his ‘uncle’, than this brother 554/Mustafa rebelled in Anatolia, 
supported by Germiyan, Karaman, and Byzantium. Again Murad 

' Uzim^ai^Ii, S.T, 134, relying on the *En\-erf DOstamafne', tay* Musufa waa 
taken priaoner to Samarka^ by Timur and bter stayed at Niftde with the Karaman- 
oftullan; then he joined w-ilh the Byzantine Emperor and the CandaroguUan agaiiut 
Mehmed I. But Arabahah, 187, aaya: ‘Aa for Mustafa, he was lost, and nearly thirty 
men of that name were killed on hia account.’ 

• Daiufmertd, L 181, gi\-es a different version suggestinK that Mustafa maintained 
hia independence at Edime from 1419 to 1434; but thia is untrue since Mehmed I 
died there in 1421. See also Orik, in Y.T.D. i. 6, and Ind ,in R.T.M. iv. 2645 
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was successful and this Mustafa, too, was executed in the same year. 
Murad II was also troubled by the presence in Egypt of 1645/ 
Suleyman and 1646/Hundi, grandchildren of 540/Emir Suleyman, 
but he was never able to capture them and in fact they did not 
constitute a real danger.* 

The next case of rebellion was in 1473 when the fourteen-year- 
old 570/Cem was left as regent in Istanbul while his father went on 
campaign against 1795/Uzun Hasan. News from the front was long 
overdue and the capital was flooded with rumours that Mehmed II 
was dead, so certain of the xazirs attempted to put Cem on the throne. 
However, before their plans could be consummated—which would 
have raised further constitutional problems, for his elder brother 
Bayezid would certainly have contested the choice—news of the 
campaign’s successful termination and of the Sultan’s imminent 
return was received. This immediately broke up the conspiracy and 
when Mehmed reached the capital he punished all those con¬ 
cerned, with the exception of the young prince; perhaps he realized 
that the latter was more sinned against than sinning.* Connected 
with this there is also the story that when Mehmed II died outside 
Oskiidar, he was about to embark on a campaign aimed at the 
destruction of a rebellious Bayezid II, but of this there is no proof.* 

Apart from the early struggle against Cem and the final revolts 
which overthrew the unfortunate Bayezid II, that Sultan had to face 
a long series of rebellions on the part of his sons 584/Mahmud, 
585/Mehmed, and 586/§ahin^.* But it was the revolts of his sur¬ 
viving sons 581 /Ahmed, 583/Korkud, and Selim I which caused him 
the greatest trouble and led to his final downfall; each was struggling 
for the succession and the continued existence of their father was 
of little importance to them.* 

Even after Selim I had asserted his superiority over his brothers 
and had executed them, he was still troubled by two of his nephews. 
1913/Murad ibni 581/Ahmed had escaped to Persia and the protec¬ 
tion of i9i5/§ah Ismail; it was partly to recapture him that Selim 
embarked on the Qaldiran campaign; Murad sur\’ived that but died 
in 1517.* His brother, 1912/Kasim ibni Ahmed, fled to Egypt where 

* Uzun^mj^tli, 5 . 7 ". 137. • BAinger, MeJimtd I/, jjz-t. 

* Ftther, 16 and 103: Bainnger, ibid. 334. 

* See Fiaher, 103-5. * See p. 6a. 

Hoca Sadeddin telli of a ‘DUzme’ Mund who aroae and gave Selim I much 
trouble. 
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the Mamelukes used him to good purpose. Selim I searched 
eagerly for him while in Egypt, but it was not until a year later that 
Ks^im w'as found and executed. Selim I was also forced to execute 
three of his own sons.' 

Suleyman I had continual trouble with his sons, which arose 
chiefly from the intrigues of 151/Hurrem Sultan. Supported by her 
favourite son 6oi/Bayezid, her daughter i loo/Mihrimah and the 
latter’s husband, 2126/Grand Vizir Rustem Pa^a, Hurrem struck at 
606/Mustafa, son of her rival i52/M4hidevran; she succeeded in 
encompassing his death, but herself died soon after. Immediately 
a bitter rivalry broke out between the blood-brothers, Bayezid and 
Selim II; the latter was more cunning in gaining his father’s 
supf>ort. Bayezid Anally fled to Persia with his family, but $ah 
T^masp was persuaded to sell them to their death in 1561.* 

But while there were later cases of Fratricide, these were the out¬ 
come rather of suspicion and jealousy than of overt rebellion; for 
after i6oo all the princes were closely guarded in the ‘Selamlik’ or 
the ‘Kafes’ of the saray. The princes in the ‘Kafes’ were mere tools 
of those wishing to obtain power and took no active part in the 
rebellions organized by the soldiery or the palace cliques.* No 
further outbreaks could be expected until the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when the sultans began to grant more freedom 
to the princes.* 

As has been seen,* Abdiilaziz was very keen to change the Law 
of Succession back to the old system with deflnite primogeniture. 
Taking advantage of this, Fuad Pa^ plotted to overthrow the 
dynasty by way of a regency over the young 844/Yusuf Izzeddin, 
but nothing came of it.‘ 

It is known, too, that Murad V was involved in a plot to dethrone 
Abdiilaziz, but the only result w'as the placing of restrictions on his 
own liberty.^ Abdiilhamid 11 also took an active, though more care- 

' See Duiifmend, iL 5. 

* Sec Danifinend, iL 323; Uzunfarfili, S.T, 140, give* 1559. Pouibly Suleyman 

fa\-oured Bayezid, but he would do nothing to eniure his succession and the plot of 
Lila Mustafa Pafa went against him; Bayezid certainly forfeited the army’s support by 
his flight. The unrest in the country is reflected in Busbecq; RUstem ‘anticipate that, 
if Suleyman made an expedition into Hungary his sons were sure to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity for tome fresh attempt.... In t-iew of the existing quarrels and ci\-il war between 
the royal princes, I do tMt despair of obtaining tolerable condiborts of peace’ (pp. 87 
and 105). * See pp. 63 ff. 

* See p. 35. • See p. la. 

* $chsu\-aroiilu. Axis, 45. t ^ehsuvaroilu, 54, 
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fully concealed, part in the plans which led to the decision to depose 
Murad V.* After the latter had been driven into retirement, three 
successive plots were hatched to restore him to the throne, but in 
each case they were foiled by Abdiilhamid’s efficient police system.* 
During the World War I, the Russians are said to have worked 
out a plan in 1915 to set up a rival sultan, ruling in Asiatic Turkey, 
who would eventually overthrow the Ottoman djmasty. The man 
they chose was Cemal Pa§a (of the Young Turic Triumvirate), whom 
they thought to be at odds with the government. But there is no 
evidence that Cemal was even approached in the matter. In any 
case, the plan ran counter to the interests of England and France 
in the Middle East, and was stillborn.* 

Finally in this section, mention must be made of the strange story 
of ‘Padre Ottomano’, though in it there is no question of a threat to 
the throne. The ‘Kizlar .Agasi’, Sumbiil Aga, had a beautiful girl 
in the harem, but she became pregnant and was chosen to be the 
wet nurse of the infant Mehmed IV. The Sultan, Ibrahim, seemed 
to prefer her child to his own to such an extent that 229/ 
Turhan Hadice—the ‘Sultan Haseki’ concerned—became extremely 
jealous. To prevent further trouble, the ‘Kizlar Agasi’ decided to 
go to Mekka and took both the girl and her child with him. On the 
voyage they were captured and taken to Malta, where the boy was 
brought up as a Christian; to the Knights he was known as ‘Padre 
Ottomano’ and they believed him to be a son of the Sultan.* 

' ^hsuwoilu, Axia, 164-70. 

• See p. 29, n. 4. 

' The (tory ii told from the Russian documents in R.T.M. i. la, by ‘M. Z.', but 
no sources are given, and it seems rather far-fetched. 

* von Hammer, xL 31a, and Castellan, iL 60. He was baptixed at Dominique de 
Saint Thomas; tee Murat, ‘Osmanh Papaxi’, in R.TM. v. 3101. 
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ABDICATIONS 

The history of the Ottoman Empire was punctuated by many 
changes of rulers for reasons other than the death of a sultan, but 
few of these could be described as an abdication, a voluntary with¬ 
drawal and renunciation of power, such as was shown by Dio¬ 
cletian or Charles V. For the most part the retiring sultans were 
deposed by scheming officials, discontented Janissaries or usurping 
relations, though on many occasions, let it be said, these appear to 
have acted in the best interests of the state. 

Of genuine abdications there seem to have been only two success¬ 
ful examples: Osman I and Murad II; one which did not mature: 
Bayezid II; and tA^'o doubtful cases: 44/Ertugrul and Orhan. In 
each case the reason seems to have been the same: physical or mental 
exhaustion resulting from overwork. As one considers the growth 
of the Ottoman Empire in 250 years—from an insignificant clan of 
marcher-warriors and semi-nomad shepherds in a secluded valley 
of Western Anatolia to the far-flung dominion of Suleyman I—it 
becomes clear that such a stupendous act of creation must have 
made heavy demands upon the energies of those who accom¬ 
plished it. 

Ertugrul is traditionally said to have renounced all authority in 
favour of his son Osman some years before his own death in 1281, 
but there is no accurate information on this point. However, if the 
date of Ertugrul’s birth, given in some chronicles as 1198, is at all 
correct then it would be only natural if the octogenarian had re¬ 
nounced some or all of his powers before his death. This seems the 
more reasonable when one considers that it was just at this time that 
the Ottomans were preparing to embark on a policy of expansion 
which would require a younger and more active leader. 

Osman I probably died in the early part of 1324, but for at least 
five years before that little or nothing is heard of him; his son 
Orhan was clearly the leading figure during the campaign which 
reached its climax with the capture of Bursa. It is presumed, there¬ 
fore, that formally or informally Osman handed over all effective 
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j>owcr to Orhan about the year 1320—perhaps even a little earlier.' 
In the case of Orhan’s abdication the evidence is again presumptive 
but less tangible. There is the same lack of information regarding 
the Sultan’s activities after about 13551 same prominence 

of a son, 514/Suleyman Pa§a, during Orhan’s last years—both 
negative but rather suggestive points. Unfortunately for Orhan, 
Suleyman met with a fatal accident near the Rumelian shores of the 
Dardanelles in 1359, and his father had to resume the reins of 
government. But not for long; the shock of his favourite son’s death 
appears to have been too much for Orhan’s tired spirit and within 
a year he, too, was dead. 

Until recently accounts given of the events of 1444 have been con¬ 
flicting and confused, but it is now possible to give a more coherent 
explanation.* The story that Murad II abdicated in the middle of 
1444 has always seemed contrary to reason; how could he have 
turned over the administration of the whole empire to an admittedly 
inexperienced boy just at the moment when enemies were massing 
for the attack on both frontiers ? The truth seems to be that early in 
June Murad left Mehmed as governor of Rumelia, whilst he him¬ 
self crossed over to Anatolia to destroy the forces of Karaman be¬ 
fore the East European powers could mobilize to strike in the west 
and crush the Turkish forces between hammer and anvil. Events at 
Edime—the heretical preachings of the Hurufi sheikh, the incendiary 
activities of the Janissaries, and the imminent approach of the 
Crusaders—made urgent the return of the Sultan. Luckily, the 
campaign in Anatolia was soon ended and Murad was able to with¬ 
draw most of his forces; checked by the Christian fleet in the Dar¬ 
danelles, Murad had to cross the Bosphorus and only just reached 
Varna in time to lead his troops to victory (10 November 1444). 

Then suddenly, and contrary to the advice of his vizirs, Murad II 
abdicated and retired to Manisa; the ‘Hutba’ was read in Mehmed 11 ’s 
name and he ordered new coins to be struck at the various im{>erial 
mints.* It b impossible to assess exactly the motives behind thb 

' ‘In truth, after that date [1320] the government was in the hands of Orhan. It is 
not clear how long Osman lived after he handed over control to his son, nor whether 
Orhan Bey became ruler after Osman’s death, or whether the latter died after giving 
his ton complete authority.’ Uzunfarfili, O.T. L 30; and in BtUtttn, 34. aoy. 

* For what follows the author is indebted to the account given in Babmger, Mrhnud 
II, 45-^. which is based on letters from various Italian eyewitnesses, including 
Pizzicolli. 

' Artuk, 16. 
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decision, though tentative suggestions can be made. Twenty years 
of campaigning to east and west had clearly wearied Murad, while 
his recent victories over Karaman and Crusaders made it certain 
that the Ottoman Empire could not be threatened from without for 
a long time; Manisa offered a pleasant retreat from worldly cares. 
The deaths of his two sons, 560/Ahmed and 562/AI&eddin Ali, must 
have saddened Murad, particularly as he never seems to have had 
much affection for Mehmed II; it is possible, therefore, that he 
wished to follow a contemplative life among der\'ish companions.' 
Perhaps, also, the tensions which had arisen within the Empire be¬ 
tween the old Turkish ‘nobility’ and the upstart renegade vizirs had 
reached such a pitch that Murad felt incapable of resolving them; 
his own withdrawal and the presence of a new sultan might pour oil 
on the troubled waters.* 

Unfortunately, Murad’s retirement lasted little more than a year 
and a half (December 1444-September 1446). Again, there is 
little positive information; it may be assumed that the coup d'etat 
was engineered by the grand vizir, Qandarli Halil Pa^, and that the 
stoiy' that Mehmed II himself summoned his father is apocryphal.* 
Halil’s course of action probably stemmed from inability to work 
harmoniously with Mehmed, and a fear that the young Sultan was 
about to dismiss him. The Janissaries, too, were restive, irked by the 
ineffectiveness of their boy ruler, so that the vizirs feared for their 
lives and propert)’ should the disaffection of the troops not be checked 
immediately. Murad, howev’er, did not rush back to the capital; 
having left Manisa in May, in August he was still at Bursa, where 
he made his will—fearful of the future? Not until September did 
Murad reach Edime and become sultan-regnant for a second time, 
while Mehmed took his place amid the quiet surroundings of Manisa, 
‘exiled’ from court so that he might gain more experience as a 
provincial governor. So ended Murad IPs ill-tim^ and short¬ 
lived abdication. 

The last voluntary abdication — or, rather, attempted abdication. 


' Uxunfarfib, O.T. i. 219, n. 1, (peaks only of Murad enjoying himself but in S.T, 
8a, the tame writer gis-ca as the main reason for Murad’s abdication, hit being dispirited 
by the defeat he had suffered at the hands of John Hunyadi in 1443. Hasluck, it, 492, n, a, 
quotes Phrantzes that Murad retired to Bursa as a dervish. The simple, almost ascetic 
terms of Murad’s will—see Babinger, Mthmtd II, 63—suggest some religious influence 
at work. 

‘ 'This is the motive Babinger, ibid. 58, prefers. 

* See Cam, Med. Hist. iv. 692. 
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^for it was completely frustrated—came in the next reign but one. 
Bayezid II seems to have been of a contradictory nature, never really 
content and never able to turn the tide of events in his own favour. 
The Turits called him ‘Veli’ (Saint) or ‘Sofu’ (Devout), indicating 
that side of his character which would much have preferred a quiet 
studious life to all the strain and turmoil of imperial rule.* Yet it is 
clear that public life also attracted him; long before he came to the 
throne he had allied himself by marriages with the pow’erful cabal 
of court vizirs;* equally, having once mounted the throne, he fought 
doggedly against his brother 570/Cem with every available weapon 
of war and diplomacy to presen'e intact his inheritance.* The strain 
of that struggle, lasting fourteen years, obviously tired Bayezid and, 
when after a few more years his own sons began manoeuvring for 
positions from which to dispute the succession on their father’s 
death, Bayezid felt that the time had come to retire to Dimetoka, 
his birthplace. This was in 1511 and he offered to abdicate in favour 
of his best-loved son, 581/Ahmed, but the troops would have none 
of it and the vizirs, realizing that the youngest son, Selim I, might 
eventually reach the throne, refused to endanger their own careers 
by countenancing the Sultan's proposals.'* Possibly also this refusal 
to allow Bayezid II to abdicate was due to a memory of the con¬ 
fusion caus^ by Murad II’s attempts. So Bayezid II’s desire to 
abdicate remained unfulfilled; but a year later Selim I felt strong 
enough to overthrow his father and Bayezid left Istanbul for retire¬ 
ment in Dimetoka after all. Death, however, overtook him on the 
road. 

Some of the later sultans may have accepted their depositions 
gracefully, but the only one who, in any sense, may be said to have 
abdicated is Mehmed VI. After the National Assembly had abolished 
the sultanate, he w'as allowed to remain as caliph, but he chose 
rather to flee the country.* 

' E.t. ii. 569: ‘Bayexid II is ssid to hs\x intended after the death of his father 
Mehmed II to renounce the throne and retire to txnik [Nioea].’ 

' Fisher, 19. * Fisher, passim, * Fisher, 107-9. ' See p. 7>. 
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Table X. Abdications 


Sultan 

DaU 

Comments 

44/Ertuini] 

? 

To Otnian; traditionally to. 

i/Otman I 

c, 1320 

To Oifaan; survived about five years. 

a/Orfamn 

e. I3SS 

To 514/SUlcynian Pays; probable; on latter’s 
death five years later he took power 
again for one year. 

6/MuTad II 

la. 1444 

To Mehincd II; re^ascended the throne 
after two years and reigned for a further 
five. 

8/Bqrezid II 

1511 

To 581/Ahmed; not put into effect. 

36/Mehmed VI 

17. II. 1912 

Fled the country after the sultanate had 
been abolish^; caliphate passed to 
Abdalmedd (II). 
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IN all the other cases where the throne changed hands, except by 
the death of a sultan, we must apply the word ‘Deposition’, for on 
each occasion there was a strong element of compulsion, if not of 
actual violence. Altogether, from Bayezid I to Abdiilmecid (II), 
there were seventeen depositions; that is, practically half of the sul¬ 
tans suffered this indignity of deposition—in the case of Mustafa I, 
twice over. 

The general history books give the impression that all these de¬ 
positions were the work of small but powerful groups working 
entirely in their own interests, but a detailed analysis will show that 
there was always present some sentiment for the well-being of the 
state. There was enough of this feeling to suggest that the depositions 
were an expression of the democratic spirit implicit in the dual 
institution of sultanate and caliphate; there was enough, also, to 
ensure popular neutrality in, if not active support for, the uprisings 
which brought about the downfall of the sultans.’ At least the de¬ 
positions prove that the sultans were limited in their absolutism to 
a much greater extent than any other European monarch of the 
same period.* Fear of the consequences, should they pursue any 
particular policy too far, had a remarkably restraining effect on the 
sultans; on only too many occasions popular outcry asserted itself 
against the better judgement of those in power.* This is not to deny, 

' Gibb and Bowen, L 26-38. 

* In this connexion it is interestinit to recall that when Louis XIV asked 2360/ 
Grand Vixir KdprtllUzade Musta& to withhold recognition from William of Orange as 
King of England, he is said to ha\e been told that it would ill become the Turks, who 
had so often dethroned their own sotereigns, to dispute the rights of other nations to 
change their masters. Historiani' Hittory, xxiv. 339. 

’ Gibb and Bowen, L 38, say; ‘Their autocracy, limited in theory by the Sacred Law, 
was also limited in practice ij their liability to deposition. And in this respect the 
weakening of their power durittg the second period [Selim II onwards] may be illus* 
trated by a comparison.* The authors point out that the majority of depositions 
(fourteen out of seventeen by the reckoning here) took place in the period of the 
Empire's decline, from the end of the sixteenth century. ‘Nor was it their successors 
that were responsible for these depositions, which were oftencst brought about by the 
soldiery of the capital.’ Zagelin, the Prussian Resident in Istanbul in 1768, said: 
‘Though the [Turkish] form of goverrunent is despotic, it is such that when the people 
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however, that the decision to depose \vas generally taken by some 
small and irresponsible group which felt strong enough to overthrow 
the reigning sultan; it only suggests that the groups concerned were 
successful because the action they took was felt to be necessary at 
the moment and represented the will of the majority of the people.* 
This should perhaps be qualified to read, ‘the majority of the people 
in Istanbul’, for, as in France, revolutions were made largely in the 
capital without any reference to the provinces. 

The reasons for the overthrow of the different sultans are varied 
but seldom complex: failures in military or economic policy, inability 
to control the rebellious Janissaries and palace cliques, insanity, 
and, finally, neglect to study — and comply with — the wishes of the 
people. 

An apparent exception to these is, of course, the first case of the 
deposition of an Ottoman sultan, that of Bayezid I, immediately 
after the Battle of Ankara in July 1402. This was the one occasion 
on which the fate of a sultan depyended on forces outside and foreign 
to the Empire. Yet here, too, one senses something of the will of the 
people, a revolt against the megalomania of Sultan Bayezid which 
had rushed them into an unnecessary and — more important — un¬ 
successful war against Timur. It seems probable that the latter had 
had no wish to invade and conquer Anatolia, let alone to continue 
farther into Bayezid’s European dominions. The campaign Timur 
embarked upon in the early part of 1402 was in origin purely 
strategic, an attempt to safeguard his lines of communication with 
Irak and Egypt against an unco-operative and truculent Bayezid. 
Otherwise, why did Timur content himself with the submission of 
Bayezid’s sons and allow them to continue as rulers of their father’s 
dominions ? What was his intention in taking the captive Sultan to 
Samarkand; to display him in a Roman triumph and then execute 
him; or to release him later against a heavy ransom and let him 
return to rule his people? Whatever the plan, Bayezid’s suicide 
eight months later put an end to it. But the really striking thing is 
that, while, techmcally, Bayezid was deposed by his conqueror, he 
had in reality been previously deposed by his own people on the 
field of battle. First the tributary tribes of the ‘Kara Tatarlar’ 


is ennaed, the Goverranent i* no tonaer matter and mutt yield to the torrent'—quoted 
in Shay, aS. 

' For the untuccettful onet, tee pp. 49 ff. 
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(Black Tartars) deserted to the enemy and were followed by the 
‘Sipahiler’ (feudal cavalry) of Anatolia; then the subject Serbs fled 
the field. As if this were not enough, Grand Vizir ^andarhzade Ali 
Pa?a and the Yeni9eri Agasi Hasan Aga escaped with the ‘crown- 
prince’ 540/Suleyman Qelebi to Bursa,' while Qelebi Mehmed I 
withdrew to Amasya. Furthermore, no substantial effort was ever 
made to try to rescue Bayezid from his prison or even to negotiate 
for his release; the realization that his sons and his people had 
abandoned him was a potent influence in driving Bayezid I to 
commit suicide.* 

The next case of deposition was also marked by unusual circum¬ 
stances. The ill-timed abdication of Murad II brought to power 
Mehmed II, a youth of twelve, who had as yet, in the nature of 
things, gained little experience in the government of a state; his 
apprenticeship as provincial governor of Manisa had begun only a 
short while before. Feeling the abnormality and insecurity of his 
position the young Mehm^ probably ‘threw his weight about’ too 
much and as a result arous^ the opposition of the vizirs. It is 
remarkable that no one of the latter—not even Grand Vizir Qan- 
darhzade Halil Pa?a—felt himself strong enough to assume the posi¬ 
tion of a ‘lord protector’ and become the power behind the throne. 
The probable reason is that Murad II at Manisa was still too close 
to the seat of government and would never have countenanced such 
a blow to the authority of the dynasty. The only course for the vizirs 
was to bide their time. Remembering the troubles* that had arisen 
earlier in the year when Mehmed had been governor of Edime 
during his father’s absence in Anatolia—the inflammatory sermons 
of the Hurufi sheikh and the arson committed by the Janissaries— 
they might reasonably expect that, now he was Sultan, Mehmed II 
would not prove himself any more competent as a ruler. In fact, 
however, it w-as eighteen months before the rising tension and sense 

' ‘Suleyman, when he aaw the deeds of the Tatars, certain of the calamity which 
threatened his fother, took the rest of the flower of the army and withdrew from the 
battlefield and turning his back, abandoned hit father in the fierce stress of battle and 
made hit way writh his men towards Bursa.' Arabahah, 183. 

* Fisher, 11 (following Wittek), says: ‘Conquests of the older Muslim states and the 
adoption by him of many ways common to Balkan aristocracy alienated many of the 
“Gaai” who . . . seized the opportunity to redirect the energies of the state to former 
"Gaii” practices.’ Gibbons, 249 and 257, says: ‘He had become a mluptuary,^de¬ 
bauched mentally and physically.... Bayezid died a victim not “to his dcstiny“ m 
the Ottoman historians put it, but to his vices and the abandomnent of the policy of his 
predecessors.* * See p. 33. 
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of frustration on both sides reached a point where Halil Pa^a felt 
justified—or at least secure — in making an appeal to Murad to resume 
the reins of government. This was in May 1446, but having once 
agreed to return Murad did not hurry back to Edime; after a pro¬ 
longed stop in Bursa he finally reached the capital in late September. 
It is not clear whether the transfer took place without any incident, 
but this seems probable for already the Janissaries held the balance of 
power and it was they who wished to restore Murad. Possibly, even, 
on the day his father was to arrive the young Mehmcd was tricked 
into leaving the city and so demonstrations were avoided.' Thus 
after a reign of about two years, Mehmed II was driven back to 
Manisa, there to complete his political apprenticeship as provincial 
governor. The effects of this setback and humiliation were twofold. 
In the first place Mehmed learned his lesson to such good effect 
that when, after a further five years, he was recalled to the throne 
at his father’s death, he became the greatest of Ottoman sultans. 
Secondly, he never forgot or forgave the vizirs who had worked so 
hard to engineer his deposition; one of his first acts after the cap¬ 
ture of Constantinople was to order the execution of Grand Vizir 
Halil Pa^, on the pretext of treasonable relations with the Greeks. 

The next sultan to be deposed was Bayezid 11 , whose attempts at 
voluntary abdication have already been considered. Although he 
fought many successful campaigns, Bayezid was never a military 
type; his real inclinations were towards contemplation and the 
studious life. So it was that he never inspired the soldiers by his 
leadership and it was unfortunate, though only natural, that in seek¬ 
ing to abdicate his thoughts should have turned to 581/Ahmed, the 
son who most nearly resembled him. Bayezid failed to convince the 
Janissaries that Ahmed would make a good ruler and the only result 
of his well-intentioned plans was to stir up a hornet’s nest of opposi¬ 
tion. The favour shown to one son was resented by both the others; 
the youngest and most ambitious of Bayezid’s surviving sons, 
Selim I, set out to destroy all possible competition and was quite 
prepared to crush his father, if necessary, in his fight for the throne.* 

• Babmger, Mehmed II, 61-65. Uiun^M^ih, S.T. 41, lays that this was the last 
tiine until the se>-enteenth century that the vizirs influenced the choice of a sultan: 
‘With the conquest of Cocutantinople Mehmed II had xrown strong and, escaping 
from the iidluence of the high officials of state, took all affairs into his control'; but 
what of the accessions of Bayezid II and Selim I ? 

• Uzun^ih, O.T. ii. 249-39; Fisher, 103-12; and Ulufay, in Y.TJ). ii. 580. 
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Over a period of more than three years the three sons—581/Ahmed, 
583/Koricud, and Selim—intrigued with each other, with their 
father, with the viairs and the army; there were bribes and threats, 
military expeditions and reprisals. The upshot of it all was that by 
24 April 1512 Selim had possessed himself of Istanbul and the 
imperial garrison, and deposed his father. The Janissaries cried out, 
‘Our Padi^h is old and sick; we want Selim §ah in his place’. 
Nothing less than total authority would satisfy Selim; the old Sul¬ 
tan was forced into retirement and within a month he was dead.* 
This is the one clear and authenticated case of usurpation in the long 
history of the dynasty; on no other occasion did the eventual suc¬ 
cessor to the throne work so deliberately to oust its actual occu¬ 
pant.* It is an interesting commentary on all this that Mehmed II is 
said to have wished to kill Bayezid and so enable his brother 570/ 
Cem to come to the throne, simply because Bayezid had too many 
sons who, his father foresaw, would be a source of continual trouble.* 

After this there were no further depositions in the Ottoman 
dynasty for just over a hundred years, although the Janissaries did 
propose in 1553 to depose Suleyman I on account of his age, retire 
him to Dimetoka and replace him by his son 6o6/Mustafa.* On the 
death of Ahmed I in 1617 the succession passed in special circum¬ 
stances* to his brother Mustafa I, in spite of the fact that years of 
close confinement had unhinged his mind.* Barely three months 
had elapsed before the vizirs’ were obliged pro bono publico to apply 
for a ‘Fetva’ of Deposition. It is all the more surprising, therefore, 
that on the deposition of his young nephew and successor Osman II 
in 1622, Mustafa I—and not the latter’s other nephew Murad IV, 
then aged ten—was again placed on the throne. But once more the 

' There i* nothing to pro\i-c whether Bayezid died a natural death, worn out by all 
hit troubles, or was put to death; considering the Law of Fratricide and Selim’s 
character, the general assumption is that Bayezid met with a violent death. 

* Some think that Selim was only the instrument, albeit very willing, of the Janis- 

•anes who, ‘had grown conscious of their power as the Sultan’s chief support and used 
it to bring about the deposition of Bayezid II and the accession of Selim I’. Gibb and 
^ow'en, i. 179. For a long complaint of Bayezid against his son Selim, see Qij, in TJi. 
^ 5 *a- * Fisher, 16, n. 22. 

* Uzunfaryili, O.T. u. 392. * See p. 10. . 

His survival in 1603 was necessary as there were no other heira to Ahmed I, but 

*he latter began to have sotu. With the birth of each new nephew, Mustafa 
becaim of leas and leas importance to the dynasty; so hia fear of sudden death mounted 
and, in proportion with it, his incipient madness. 

* Grand Vizir Halil Paya was on campaign in Persia; action was taken by his deputy 
2283/G(lrcU Mehmed Pays and the '$e^-ttl IslAm’. 
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Strain of public affairs proved too heavy for his enfeebled mind and 
‘DeU’ (Mad) Mustafa retired into the ‘Kafes’ again, this time for 
good.' Thus he attained to the rather dubious distinction of being 
the only sultan to be tvs'ice deposed and, at the same time, took his 
place in the line of unfortunate princes of the Ottoman dynasty for 
whom the name ‘Mustafa’ was cursed.* 

Between the two short reigns of Mustafa I there came the brief 
and tragic episode of his nephew Osman II. At his accession in 1618 
he was a spirited youth of fourteen and something of an idealist. 
‘Gcn9’ (Young) Osman set himself the task of reorganizing the armed 
forces and particularly the all-powerful Janissaries; on campaigns 
in Europe and in Asia their unruliness had cost him the victory on 
more than one occasion. Concealing his plans under the pretence of 
going to Mekka to perform the ‘Hac’ (Pilgrimage), Osman pre¬ 
pared to bring up forces from Egypt for the destruction of the 
Janissaries. But they saw through the trick and, joining with the 
‘Sipahiler’ who were also threatened, they rose in rebellion. 
19 May 1622 was long remembered in Istanbul for the wild and 
bloody deeds which took place; the Grand Vizir, Dilaver Pa^, and 
the ‘Kizlar Agasi’, Suleyman Aga, were tom to pieces by the mob. 
‘Deli’ Mustafa I was dragged from the ‘Kafes’ to the throne-room,* 
while the rebellious horde seized and deposed Osman II. Distur¬ 
bances continued all through the next day and other vizirs lost their 
lives. As a last resort, Osman took refuge with the Janissaries, but 
they only treated him as a prisoner and, on the orders of the new 
Grand V’'izir, zziz/Damd Pa§a, the ex-sultan was transferred to 
‘Yedi Kule Hisan’ (Castle of the Seven Towers) and there strangled 
by Kara Mezak Qavu^.'* 

' See Uzunqu^ih, O.T. ill. L 153-3. Purchas, Rtlation, 1373, ‘Mustafa was 
esteemed rather holy (that is frantidie) than wise and indeed fitter for a cell than a 
scepter.* Of the second deposition Purchas, CoryaUt, 1849, says: ‘Herein consists the 
wonder, that all this was done without any trouble, terror, shutting up of a shop, dis¬ 
turbing the Merchants, rifling a Jew or tumult of the Janissaries.* 

‘ See p. 131 . 

* The tix>b had to break into Mustafa‘s cell through the roof and take him out that 
way. Uaunfarfili, O.T. lit. L 143-3. 

* Purchas, Rtlatum, 1372, says: ‘Dk\-ud Paya [a brother-in-law of Mustafa I] con¬ 
sulted with some interested in Muatafa*s preferment and thereby obnoxious to Osman 
to search how many of the royal blood were left alive and rcsol\-cd if there remained 
two, to make an end of Osman. Two of his brothcis were found, the one about twelve 
[Murad IV] the other about seven >-esrs of age [Ibrahim]; and therefore the Vizir went 
himself to the prison with a pack of hangmen and gave orders to strangle the unfortu¬ 
nate prince.* 
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As a result of the intrigues of 2Z47/Grand Vizir Receb Pa$a, 
there was a threat to depose Murad IV in 1632, but it came to 
nothing. The only tangible effect was that the Sultan soon after 
decided to execute three of his brothers and Receb Pa^a.* 

Some twenty-five years later, at the age of thirty-three, Osman’s 
younger brother Ibrahim was also deposed and assassinated. He had 
hardly known even the limited freedom of a reigning sultan’s son, 
for his father Ahmed I had died when he was only two years old. 
For twenty-three years, until his accession in 1640, Ibrahim had 
been kept a close prisoner in the ‘Kafes’, constantly in fear of his 
life and completely under the influence of the palace women. The 
result was only to be expected; Ibrahim came to the throne in a 
state of mental perturbation, if not actual madness. With only one 
aim in view, he used all the resources at his disposal for the gratifica¬ 
tion of his sensual appetites.* Increasing financial oppression made 
necessary by his excesses, and failure to bring the Cretan campaign 
to a swift and successful termination, roused the people against 
Ibrahim. A conspiracy was formed, in which the Sultan’s mother, 
191/Kosem Mahpeyker Valide Sultan, took a prominent part and in 
August 1648 Ibrahim was deposed in favour of his seven-year-old 
son, Mehmed IV. Strangely enough, once deposed, Ibrahim began 
to attract popular sympathy and supfxtrt from the Janissaries; to 
put an end to this the vizirs obtained a ‘Fetva’ for his execution. 
So, ten days after his deposition, Ibrahim was strangled in his 
prison by ‘Cellad’ (Executioner) Kara Ali.* 

This was a step fraught with danger for the House of Osman, 
for Ibrahim was the only adult member of the family alive. Admit¬ 
tedly five, and possibly six, of his sons survived their father’s death, 
but the eldest, Mehmed IV, was only seven years old at the time, 
and the rate of infantile mortality was extremely high (at least three 
of Ibrahim’s sons had already died in infancy). There was thus a 
grave risk of the dynasty dying out; in fact, however, Mehmed lived 
for many years, as did four of his brothers, and he left several sons 
to succeed him. In the end, after a reign of thirty-nine years, 
Mehmed IV was deposed in November 1687, by decision of the 

' Usun(aryili, O.T. in. i. 187-98. 

' SiMne writen have tried to explain away Ibrahim'a madness; tee particulariy a 
series of articles in TJ). i. 243, 4 c., under the title ‘Sultan Ibrahim Deli mi, Hasta 
miydi ?' by Q. Ulufay; but the title rather begs the question. 

’ Uzunfarfilt, O.T. III. i. 239-44. 

» 7 t»T 
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vizirs. Always known as ‘Avci’ (Hunter) Mehmcd, he had through¬ 
out his reign devoted himself to the pleasures of the chase, to the 
almost complete neglect of affairs of state and military duties. So, 
to satisfy popular demand and forestall further military uprisings, 
Mehmed was made responsible for 2347/Kara Mustafa Papa’s 
failure at Vienna in 1683 and for subsequent disasters. He is said 
to have accepted the decision gracefully with a ‘Kismet’ (Fate) on 
his lips.' 

Mehmed IV’s two brothers, Suleyman H and Ahmed II, both 
died in possession of the throne after brief reigns; his son Mustafa II 
was the next sultan to be dethroned. Although he had begun his 
reign energetically, the forces ranged against the Ottoman Empire 
were too strong and in 1699 Mustafa had been forced to accept the 
humiliating Peace of Karlowitz. The Sultan then retired to Edimc 
and government was left in the hands of the ‘§eyh-ul Islam’, Fey- 
zullah Efcndi, who had engineered the dismissal of Grand Vizir 
Amcazade Hiiseyin Kopriilii. Fe>’zullah used his high office and 
influence to amass a huge personal fortune and create an example 
of nepotism almost unparalleled — by the extent of its ramifications 
— in Ottoman history. Popular murmurings against the ‘§eyh’ soon 
led to insurrections and he was cut to pieces at Edime by an angry 
mob of Janissaries. The troops were also mutinous because their pay 
was heavily in arrears and so, to prevent further trouble, the vizirs 
insisted on Mustafa II’s deposition in August 1703; he died a few 
months later in the ‘Kafes’.* 

A similar fate, for almost similar reasons, awaited Mustafa’s suc¬ 
cessor Ahmed HI, whose reign of twenty-seven years falls into two 
parts. The first from 1703 to 1718 was filled with military activity 
which, though often successful, ended in the bitter terms of the 
Treaty of Passarow itz. Ahmed managed to survive this disgrace and 
then pursued a policy of peace at any price. In this he was aided by 
his son-in-law, the new Grand Vizir, 24o6/Nev$ehirIi Ibrahim Pa^a, 
and for twelve years the Ottoman Empire enjoyed comparative 
tranquillity. But instead of using this breathing-space to rebuild 
the Empire’s defences, Sultan and Vizir embarked on a life of luxury 
and pleasure with a nonchalance which recalls apres nous le diluge. 

• Uxun^aiyib O.T. ili. i. 545. In 1691 there vna a proposal to repbee Mehmed on 
the throne. 

* That there were religioui rcaaona as well » ahown by a popular poem: ice Barn 

in TJ), lii, 959. ' * 
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It was the famous ‘Lale Dcvri’ (Tulip Time), when a single bulb 
could sell for a gold piece and new palaces shot up overnight to 
provide settings for an eternal round of garden-fttes and sumptuous 
entertainments. When, therefore, in 1730, §ah Tahmasp II of Persia 
attacked the Ottoman possessions, the Empire was completely un¬ 
prepared. Infuriated by the Grand Vizir’s venality, by the Sultan’s 
life of inordinate luxury — ‘which was rendered the more distasteful 
to his subjects by its faintly European flavour’* — and by his hesita¬ 
tion in taking up the Persian challenge, the people and troops in 
Istanbul revolted. They were led by Patrona Halil, a second-hand 
clothes dealer and ex-Janissary from Albania, who seems at first 
to have been quite disinterest^, but later fell a victim to the lust 
for power.* The Sultan sacrificed 2406/Ibrahim Pa?a and other 
vizirs to the mob, but this did not save him; after three days of 
wild rioting, Ahmed III was forced to accept his own deposition 
in October 1730. He died six years later in the ‘Kafes’, during 
which time his successor Mahmud I often consulted him on matters 
of state. 

The rest of the eighteenth century passed quietly, but the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth brought two more depositions in quick succes¬ 
sion. Selim HI had been given a remarkably broad education by his 
father Mustafa HI and, during the reign of his uncle Abdiilhamid I, 
was in constant communication with the French court;* in Selim 
the seeds of reform found fertile soil. He set himself the super¬ 
human task of reforming the whole structure of the Ottoman 
Empire; his energetic mind penetrated everywhere: the army, the 
navy, defence, finance, law, and social reform.'* But naturally a ruler 
who sought to interfere so radically in the lives of his subjects—a 
people noted for their consen'atism—was bound to meet with 
opposition; the more so as Selim’s reforms consisted largely in the 
imposition of occidental customs and institutions. So, to the spirit 
of reaction was added the spirit of chauvinism; however excellent 

' .. 9 *^ Bowen, L 38 end n. 3: 'He encouraged hii oourtiert, for instance, to build 
M r»****T^ round the “Kiftidhane” (Sweet Waters of Europe) in imitation of 

Marly. These, after his bll, were destroyed with gusto by the people—see de Ton, 

i, 

I ^*^/*^* political story, see Shay, 17-38. 1246/Fatnu, widow of Ibrahim Pafa, 
return of her father, Ahmed III, and was imprisoned (in the ‘E^ 

. ^ 3 ** A contemporary account, by the Hungarian Kelemen Mikes, is 

pnnted m Y.T.D. i. 175. 

* tlzunfaifili, in BrUtten, 5-6, 191. 


♦ Karal, O.T. v. 57-79. 
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and necessary might be the work of the renegade Bonneval and the 
Baron de Tott, they themselves were foreigners and therefore to be 
execrated. Thus the really surprising thing is not that Selim was 
deposed, but that he was able to avoid that fate for so long. His 
reforming zeal carried him forw'ard year after year but at the same 
time cut across more and more private interests; those most seri¬ 
ously affected were of course the Janissaries who saw, in the newly 
formed ‘Nizam-i Cedit’ (Troojss of the New Order), a direct threat 
to the monopoly of political and military power which they had held 
almost since their creation four centuries earlier. Early in 1807 there 
were serious risings in the Balkans and a conspiracy — led by the 
‘$eyh-ul tsl^’, the ‘Kaymakam’ of Istanbul, and Kabak9i Mustafa 
Aga — between the Janissaries and the Bosphorus garrisons cul¬ 
minated on 29 May in the slaughter of many leading reformers and 
the deposition of the Sultan. 

Selim Ill’s successor was his cousin Mustafa IV — weak and 
feeble-minded, if not actually mad — who was completely under the 
thumb of the revolutionaries. However, Selim’s deposition was not 
to go unavenged; from Ruschuk came Alemdar Mustafa Pa$a, a great 
military leader. When he marched on Istanbul in the summer of 
1808, with the intention of restoring Selim to the throne, Sultan 
Mustafa took the most drastic steps to ensure his own survival. For 
many years the House of Osman had been remarkably unfruitful; 
few children had been bom and the majority of these had died in 
their infancy.* So it happened that on 28 July 1808 the lives of only 
two princes — the ex-sultan Selim III and the future sultan Mah¬ 
mud II — stood between Mustafa IV and the extinction of the 
dynasty. Could he but kill these two, Mustafa would be safe, for 
even his most conxinced enemies would balk at the idea of putting 
an end to the House of Osman; so he gave orders for their deaths.* 
Selim was soon found in his prison and after a brave fight was cut 
down and his body flung at the feet of Alemdar Mustafa Pa^ as he 
invaded the Saray. Mahmud, however, had escaped with the help 
of some of the harem-slaves and after an exciting chase round the 
chimney-pots was rescued and brought down to sit on the throne. 
Meanwhile Mustafa IV had been deposed and imprisoned; some 
four months later he was executed during a rising of the Janis- 

' See p, 102. 

* ivArm], O.T, v, 9*“9JI ■nd TJ^, omI iiL 19-26. 
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saries in his favour. So for a period of three or four years Mahmud II 
did become the sole male representative of his dynasty.' 

With one exception all the last sue rulers of the Ottoman Empire 
(that is, including the Caliph, Alxliilmecid) were deposed, though 
for very varjing reasons. The strong reign of Mahmud 11 and the 
progressive spirit of Abdiilmecid I both helped to re-establish the 
dynasty in the people’s favour. The ne.xt sultan, however, was 
Abdiilaziz; he was a very weak character living chiefly for the 
pleasures of luxury and the harem, which led him to neglect affairs 
of state and yet make intolerable demands on the Empire’s finances. 
Fifteen years of his rule brought the Ottoman Empire to the brink 
of financial disaster and in the end a group of ministers—which 
included Grand Vizir Rii^ii Pa^a, ‘Serasker’ Hiiseyin Avni Pa^, 
and the liberal Midhat Paja—decided that Abdiilaziz must be de¬ 
posed. On 30 May 1876 he was replaced by his nephew Murad V; 
five days later Abdiilaziz conunitted suicide in circumstances which, 
to many contemporaries, suggested murder—though for the latter 
there is no corroborative ev’idence.' 

Once more the system of eldest-male inheritance and the limita¬ 
tions placed on the freedom of the heir combined together against 
the fortunes of the Ottoman Empire. In his youth Mehmed Murad V 
had been granted much freedom, had received a comparatively 
broad education, and had shown signs that he would make a good 
ruler; so much so that many of the liberal leaders, like Midhat Pa^, 
were eagerly looking forward to his accession. But in the later years 
of his uncle’s reign Murad had fallen under suspicion of plotting to 
usurp the throne.* For this there may have been some grounds, for 
he is known to have had relations with Namik Kemal and other 
leaders of the Young Turk Society; in any case, it led to his being 
kept under close surveillance and he often went in fear of his life. 
In compensation for these troubles Murad became a confirmed 
alcoholic, and the combined effect was to make him a nervous 
wreck. So when Murad V became sultan his mind was, at least tem¬ 
porarily, unbalanced; the excitement and stress of his accession 
made necessary the indefinite postponement of the Girding Cere¬ 
mony. Almost immediately afterwards came the shock of Abdiillziz’s 

' Including the bthcr of the hittorian Ata Tajryar Efendi, and Cevri Kalfa; aee B. 
Miller, Palace School, 8. For Muatahi IV'adeath.aec $chau%'a^lu. in R.TM. iv. 1964. 

* All the relevant documenti are in ^ehiuvaroSlu, Azix, 134-4] and tnal, 
SadtaMamlar, 516 B. * $ehauvaroftiu, ibid. 51. 
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suicide, which not only increased his own nervous tension but served 
also to emphasize the strain of abnormality in the family. Soon after 
Murad received another blow with the assassination of the ‘Serasker’ 
Hiiseyin Avni Pa?a by Qerkes Hasan Bey, who was related to 
Abdiilaziz through one of his wives.* The Sultan became more and 
more depressed and the ministers arranged for him to be examined 
by several doctors and even brought the famous mental specialist. 
Dr. Leidesdorf, from Vienna. The consensus of medical opinion 
was that, while there was some hope of an eventual cure —as in truth 
happened — the prospect of any immediate improvement was very 
doubtful.* In the circumstances Grand Vizir Rii^ii Pa^a and the 
other Ministers decided that the only safe course was to declare the 
Sultan dejKjsed, as there was no precedent for a regency.* In any 
case Abdiilhamid refused to accept only the shadow of power, pre¬ 
ferring to wait, if need be, for the reality. So on 31 August 1876 
Murad V passed to a retirement in the Qiragan Sarayi which closely 
resembled imprisonment* and lasted twenty-eight years. His place 
on the throne was taken by his brother Abdulhamid H, who had 
been intriguing to that end for some time.* 

When Abdulhamid II succeeded to the throne he gave guarantees 
— some say written ones*— to proclaim a Constitution and this was 
done in December of the same year. Three months later, having 
dismissed Midhat Pa9a and the other liberal leaders, Abdulhamid 
dissolved the Chamber which had just been elected and suspended 
the Constitution; but it remained in people’s minds as the ideal of 
government. For the next thirty years the Sultan ruled as an abso¬ 
lute despot, with subservient ministers and an empire-wide system 
of spies and denunciations.* In spite of this an underground opposi¬ 
tion steadily grew; generically it was known as the Young Turk 
movement and was spread throughout the Ottoman Empire and 
among jwlitical exiles abroad; specifically there were various 
organizations, the most important of which was the ‘Ittihad ve 
Terakki Cemiyeti’ (Committee of Union and Progress — or C.U.P.), 

• Qctkta Ham was a ton of Ismail Bey and so a brother of 40s/Nearin, who was in 
the harem of AbdUUziz. 

• §chsuvaroSlu, ibid. 163; Uzun^^Ii, in Btlteten, 38. 317. > See p. 48 

« Not unnaturally when one considers the attempts to restore him to the thioni^ 
see p. zg. 

* 5ch^-art^u. ibid. 164-73. * Ibid. 171, 

* A vhrid picnire of the effects of this system on the ordinary Uvea of the peottle is 
given m H. Edib’s novel, Sinekli BaUuil (in English, Ttu Clottm and Us DauthUr) 
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centred in Macedonia. In 1908 the foreign relations of the Empire 
were in a dangerous state, chiefly because of troubles in the Balkans 
and consequent threats of interference by the Powers (the Anglo- 
Russian meeting at Reval). The C.U.P., therefore, showed its hand 
and various units of the Third Army Corjjs, stationed in Mace¬ 
donia, revolted and demanded of the Sultan the restitution of the 
Constitution of 1876. Abdiilhamid submitted to the limitation of 
his pow’ers and on 23 July the Constitution was brought into force 
again. There was great popular rejoicing as the Young Turks took 
over the government with Kamil Pa$a as grand vizir, but they were 
inexperienced in the art of administration and divided among them¬ 
selves as to their aims and interests. 

Outwardly the most correct of constitutional monarchs—so that 
many observers believed him genuinely converted—Abdiilhamid 
lost no time in planning the overthrow of the Constitution once 
again; he disbursed large sums of money to finance subversive activi¬ 
ties and secretly gave his support to such reactionary groups as the 
‘Cemiyet-i Mehmediye’ (The Muhammedan League). On 13 April 
1909 a counter-revolution broke out among the troops garrisoned 
in the capital. Immediately Mahmud §e\'ket Pa^a, commander of 
the Third Army Corps, rallied the forces at his disposal and marched 
on Istanbul without delay to re-establish the C.U.P. and the Con¬ 
stitution; he arrived in the city on 24 April and crushed the mutiny 
with little bloodshed. Two days later Abdiilhamid was a virtual 
prisoner in Yildiz Sarayi and after a further tw'enty-four hours a 
deputation from the National Assembly visited him. Headed by 
General Esad Pa4a,it announced to the Sultan the ‘Fewa’ of Deposi¬ 
tion.' The same evening a further deputation informed the Sultan 
that he was to be transferred a prisoner to the Villa Allatini near 
Salonika; he left by sp>ecial train in the early hours of 28 April. 
During the Balkan Wars, when Salonika was threatened by the 
enemy, the ex-sultan was brought back to Istanbul (i.io.i9i2)and 
spent the remaining years in Beylerbeyi Sarayi.* 

It is clear that with the deposition of Abdulhamid II the sultans 
had moved into a new era, when they no longer had to deal with 
secret palace intrigues or the revolts of disaffected sections of their 

' See p. 75, n. i. 

* Mil relum to Istanbul in the German Embassy boat Lorelei is described in R.T.M. 
i. I, by S. Lozan; his last days at Beylerbeyi in R.T.M. i. 563 by Z. $akir. For the 
events of 1908-9 see the boolu of eyewitnesses like Abbott and M^ullagh. 
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troops, but were faced with the openly expressed will of political 
parties—representative of large groups of the people—working 
through parliamentary institutions and backed by responsible 
military forces. Here at last was the rational fulfilment of the ‘demo¬ 
cratic contract’ implicit in the dual institution of sultan-caliphate. 

The last sultan to be deposed was the last of all the sultans, 
Mehmed VI Vahdeddin. The World War of 1914-18 left the Otto¬ 
man Empire crushed and dismembered but, for some at least of her 
people, suffering had only serv’ed to strengthen their patriotism. The 
Sultan and his government were cowed and completely submissive 
to every dictate of the Occupying Powers, but in Anatolia there was 
a rising w-ave of unrest, which might well prove a source of trouble 
between conquered and conqueror. To assert his own authority and 
at the same time satisfy the Allied demands, the Sultan on 15 May 
1919 dispatched Mustafa Kemal Pa?a to Samsun with a mission for 
the general pacification of Anatolia. Unwittingly Mehmed VI had 
chosen the one person in Turkey most bitterly opposed to the 
authorities in Istanbul and at the same time most capable of lead¬ 
ing the Turkish people and binding them into a strong, compact 
nation. By 11 October 1922 (Armistice of Mudanya) Mustafa Kemal 
had united the country, fought a successful campaign against a 
foreign invader, and was in a position to treat on more than equal 
terms with the Sultan, his liege lord. Mehmed VI, on the other 
hand, seemed ready to take advantage of all that the Nationalists 
had gained and yet set them aside completely, with intent to retain 
all power in the hands of his own palace-government. But Mustafa 
Kemal was not the one to stand quietly by and watch the clock being 
put back; his reply was immediate, characteristic, and unmistakable. 
On I November 1922, under his directions, the Grand National 
Assembly sitting in Ankara abolished the sultanate, took over the 
government of the whole country — subject only to the controls of 
the Occupying Powers in Istanbul—and left Mehmed VI with only 
such shreds of power as attached to the caliphate. Thus checkmated 
and fearing to be put in prison, Mehmed VI decided on flight; he 
applied to the Powers for political asylum and escaped secretly on 
H.M.S. Malaya, first to Malta and then the Ri\icra.‘ As soon as the 
news of his flight was learned in Ankara the ‘§eriyc Vekili’ (Minister 
for Religious Affairs) issued, at the request of the Grand National 

• See Seheu^TUoSIu, in R.TM. L 406, and Sertoilu, in TJ>. iv. 134a. 
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Assembly, the ‘Fctva’ of Deposition, accusing him of collusion with, 
and seeking the protection of, the enemy, and of abandoning the 
caliphate.’ In one sense Mehmed VI can be said to have abdicated, 
since he left the country of his own volition; but he had certainly 
been deposed from the position of sultan, and the conditions in 
which he had been allowed to continue as caliph can at best be 
described as ‘under duress’. .Admittedly his flight was undignifled 
and serv'ed to increase the unpopularity of himself and his dynasty; 
even such a friend as 26i8/§crif Ali Hayder could write in his diary: 
‘I was both amazed and disgusted at his action! May God preserve 
us from such a weak-kneed Sultan.’* Yet it was only the recognition 
of a fait accompli’, had Mehmed VI chosen to remain and insist on 
his rights, the manner of his going might have been much more 
unpleasant. 

This was the first step in Mustafa Kemal’s logical plan for creat¬ 
ing the New Turkey. On i8 November 1922 Mehmed Vi’s cousin 
Abdiilmecid (II) was designated caliph and he assumed office six 
days later; but it was a ceremony shorn of all its glory and there 
could, of course, be no Girding with the Sword at Eyiib. Within a 
year the country had been proclaimed a Republic (29 October 1923) 
and all the time Mustafa Kemal was preparing the way to abolish 
the caliphate as well. Again Ali Hayder’s comments are illuminating: 

'I quite see that a Republic is more suitable under the changed conditions, 
provided that everything is placed on a sound footing. A Republic should give 
a better form of government to the people and enable them to progress. The 
Caliph, however, should be retained as the head of all the Muslims and his 
office respected; but I foresee that the trend of opinion in the government will 
lead to the abolition of the caliphate with the consequent disintegration of 
Muslims. This, to my mind, is bad; but the Turkish Imperial Family are 
largely to blame.’* 

Abdiilmecid was not unpopular at first, but he failed to appreciate 
the spirit of the times; by many little acts—from signing himself: 
‘Abdiilmecid bin Abdiilaziz H 3 n’, to employing a veritable ‘royal’ 
language—he dug his own grave. ‘Abdulmecid has tried to make 

' Ibid. 407; the text b in Inal, Sadriuamlar, 1745. 

' See Hayder, 250. There b a story that Tabt Pifa had pUnned to get rid of 
Mehmed VI toon after hb acceaaion, because of incompatible policiea; but it was 
aborti\'c. See Saxlidere, in R.T.M, iiL 1361. 

‘ Hayder, 266. Mustafa Kemal had, in 1920, invited Abdiilmecid to join the National- 
bts, but the btter refused; AtslccTf tfi tUa 1^9^* 
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himself both a caliph and a sultan, and he has not properly asso¬ 
ciated himself with the National Party — neither has he tried to adapt 
himself to the changed conditions. If he had adopted the simple life 
of the caliphs of old, he might have saved himself and his position.’* 
These things made it all the easier for Mustafa Kemal to persuade 
his followers — many of them conser\’ative and deeply religious — to 
his own way of thinking. His task was accomplished on 3 March 
1924, when the Grand National Assembly voted the Abolition of the 
Caliphate. The wider international aspects of this decision, which of 
course directly affected the whole of ‘Sunni’ (Orthodo.x) Islam, have 
no place in this book.* 

At the same time it was decided to rid the country of the remain¬ 
ing scions of the House of Osman; all members of the royal family 
were declared exiled and forbidden to return to Turkey — a provi¬ 
sion which has been relaxed since 1947. So it was a numerous con¬ 
tingent which accompanied or prepared to follow the last Ottoman 
ruler on the night of 4 March 1924 on his journey from Istanbul to 
the frontier.* 

It is thus possible to distinguish five separate groups in the list 
of depositions.* The first consists of three cases, spaced out over 
slightly more than a century and each one unique for the causes 
which brought it about: military defeat, premature abdication, and 
filial usurpation. The third and major group of eight depositions 
were much of a muchness; sometimes the sultans were to blame, 
but in every case action was taken by some small group aiming 
to improve its own position at the expense of a change of sultan. 
Only the last of these, the deposition of Abdiilaziz, reveals the same 
feeling for the welfare of the state as marks the three depositions in 
the fifth group. Curiously, the three main groups are marked off 
from each other by depositions for madness, permanent and incur¬ 
able in the case of Mustafa I, temporary in that of Murad V. 

' Htydcr, 268. 

* These are discussed in Hayder, 270, &c. 

* All this is described in a series of articles in TJ). L 24, Ac., by Yalkin, who was 
present during the negotiations with AbdUbnecid. For the sub^uent fate of these 
princes and princesses, see A. R., in R.T^l. L 480, and Orik. in R.T.M. iii. 1782. The 
law imposing pennanent exile on the House of Osman was modihed in 1947 and 195 1 ; 
some members have since returned to Turkey and hate reassumed Turkish nationality, 
see newspaper repoits (CumMuriyet, Ac.) for 22 Oct. 1953 and 17 March 1955; typical 
of these are 1430/Fatma Ulviye and her hiuband 27a3/Ali Haydv. 

* See Table XI, p. 76. 
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Except for the depositions of the first group, the legal procedure 
for deposition was always completed, application for a ‘Fetva’ being 
made to the ‘Fetva Emini’, an officer under the ‘^eyh-iil Islim’. 
Attributed to a fictitious person, the sultan’s faults were set out in 
detail; the hj'pothetical question was then put whether such a per¬ 
son, if sultan, would have merited deposition.' The ‘Fetva Emini’ 
and his superior were always sufficiently alive to the current |X>li- 
tical issues—and the safety of their own skins—to give an affirma¬ 
tive answer, but the due process of law was never neglected. 

Once deposed, a sultan had to retire completely from the scene 
of action, even if he avoided a more tragic fate. Young Mehmed II 
was sent back to his province, while the aged Bayezid sought to 
retire to Dimetoka. From the seventeenth century to the early 
nineteenth, the ex-sultans spent their remaining years in the ‘Kafes’. 
But, beginning with Abdiilaziz, a more enlightened policy pre¬ 
vailed and they were allowed to retire under close guard to some 
smaller palace or were sent into exile.* The salient point is that 
under Muslim Law there could not be two sultans—once one had 
been effectively deposed by ‘FeD’a’ and replaced, he ceased to have 
any rights to the throne. There was, therefore, never any question 
as to who was the rightful sultan and who the usurper: de facto was 
also de jure. As a result few attempts were ever made to replace a 
dep>osed sultan and—excepting Mehmed II and Mustafa I—they 
all ended tragically; Ibrahim, Selim III, and Mustafa IV lost their 
lives and Murad V’s imprisonment became more strict.* 

No dynasty in history, showing such a general record of per¬ 
manence as the 650 years of the House of Osman, has at the same 
time been so subject to individual upheavals, with its total of seven¬ 
teen depositions shared among thirty-seven rulers. 

' Typical if the ‘Fetva’of AbdUlhamid II, quoted in Abbott, Turkey, 358. ‘Question: 
If Zeid, Imam of all the Faithful, after having caused certain holy boolcs to be burned, 
appropriated public estates contrary to the Sacred Law, killed, imprisoned and banished 
many of his subjects, and after having perpetrated all sorts of other abominations swore 
to re-enter the path of righteousness, but broke his oath and raised a civil war; if from 
many parts of the country came messages that they coruider the aforesaid Zeid as 
tlrpoaed; and if it were bej^d doubt that his preservation would be prejudicial, while 
hb deposition might be braeficbl—b it lawful cither to ask him to abdicate hb office of 
Inum and Sultan, or to dethrone him according as men competent and wrise may think 
best ?—Aiuwer: Yes.* 

' AbdoUzb to Feriye Sarayi, Murad V to Qirajlan Sarayi, AbdUlhamid II to Villa 
Allatini and Beylcrbeyi Sarayi; Mehmed VI and AbdUlmedd (II) to exile in the south 
of France. 

’ See p. 5a. 
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Table XI. Depositions 


Sultan 

Dau 

Commentt 

A. 4/Bayezid I 

a8. 7. 140a 

By Timur; military defeat; survived 
for eiRbt months. 

y/Mehmed 11 

9. 1446 

By Vizirs and Janissaries; for incapa¬ 
city; re-accession five years later. 

8/Bayetkl II 

* 4 - 4 - «S«» 

By &lim 1 and Janissaries; for in¬ 
capacity; survived one month. 

B. I5/Mustaf> I 

a6. a. 1618 

10. 9. i6a3 

By Vizirs; for madness; re-accession 
four years later. 

By Vizirs; for madness; survived six¬ 
teen years. 

C. i6/Otnian II 

19. 5. i6aa 

By Janissaries; for attacks on Janis¬ 
saries; assassinated one day later. 

iS/Ibrahim 

8. 8. 1648 

By popular ill will and palace intrigue; 
for luxury and nUlitary failure; 
assassiiuited after twenty days. 

ig/Mehnied IV 

8. tt. 1687 

By Vizira: for military failures; sur¬ 
vived five years. 

aa/Muttafii II 

* 3 - 8- *703 

By Vizirs; for military fiulures and 
FeyzuUah scandal; siu^vcd four 
months. 

a3/Ahmed III 

1. 10. 1730 

By Patrons Halil and the Army; for 
military weakness and luxury; sur¬ 
vived six years. 

aS/Sctim III 

a 9 . 5 - >807 

By Janissaries; for Western ideas and 
attacks on Janissaries; assassinated 
after fourteen months. 

ag/Muatafii IV 

a8. 7. 1808 

By Alemdar Mustafa Pafa; for 
revenge; assassiiuited after four 
months. 

ja/AbdaUzix 

30. s- >876 

By Vizirs; for luxury and financial 
failures; committed suicide after 
five days. 

D. 33/MunMl V 

31. 8. 1876 

By Vizirs; for presumed nudness; sur¬ 
vived twenty-eight years. 

E. 34/AbdUlhami(l II 

87. 4. 1909 

By Young Turks; for unconstitu¬ 
tional despotism; survixed nine 
years. 

36/Mehincd VI 

1 . II. 192a 

By Turkish Nationalists; for reaction 
and intrigues with the Occupying 
Powers; survived three years. 

37/Abdttlinecid (II) 
only Caliph 

3. 3 - ‘W 

By Turkish Nationalists; for reaction; 
survived twenty years. 
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THE HAREM 

There exist many studies in greater or less detail of the harem as a 
whole,* but here we are concerned with it only in so far as it affected 
members of the Ottoman dynasty. All the authorities, with one 
accord, complain of the paucity of material available, and this is 
even more true when we are considering the actual people who 
inhabited it. The royal harem was the ‘holy of holies’ within the 
Saray, protected from prying eyes by an impenetrable cloud of 
taboos. Although in the course of time many did succeed in piecing 
together a reasonably accurate account of its structure and per¬ 
sonalities, this applies only to the post-1453 period, after the court 
was established in Istanbul. Of its organization in the earlier capitals 
of Yenijehir, Bursa, and Edime almost nothing is known because, 
one suspects, there was very little to be known. As long as the 
Ottoman Turks retained their primitive tribal institutions, the 
harem must have been of a very simple nature, little more elaborate 
than the women’s quarters of any other tribal ruler.* However, the 
expansion of the Ottoman Empire, the sultans’ increasing prestige 
in the lands bordering the Aegean, coupled with the example of 
luxurious ceremonial still sur\’iving at the Byzantine court,* must 
all have combined to bring about a heightening of the dignity and 
complexity’ of the harem of the Ottoman sultans, as a little ‘court 
within a court’. This process probably began with the transfer from 
Bursa to Edime in Murad I’s reign; admittedly its organization 
must have suffered severely during the Interregnum, although 540/ 
Emir Suleyman did maintain some state at Edime. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that its machinery was functioning steadily once more by 
the time of Murad II, when we see the preparations made for the 

' It figures largely in the accounts of the old tra>xllets, there are special studies like 
those of B. Miller and Penzer, and detailed references in Gibb and Bowen, L 73 ft, 
•nd Lybyer, fiairim. 

* An inte restin g, if imaginabve, picture of Osman I's harem is to be found in 
TUlbent^i’s novel Ostnancfullari, paiiim. 

‘ tVhich Orhan, for one, must hate witnessed at the time of his relations with 1531/ 
John Cantacuzenus. 
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selection of a bride for Mehmed II and for the reception of the 
chosen 120/Sitt Dulkadirh.' 

When Mehmed II had conquered Constantinople, he proceeded 
to build a palace in the centre of the city (the site of the present 
University) and after some time the harem was brought there from 
Edime. Later Mehmed II decided to build a second and more 
magnificent palace, the one known to history as Top-Kapi Sarayi 
(Cannon-Gate Palace), on the site of the ancient Byzantium. At 
first, this was kept entirely separate as an administrative building, 
while the Sultan’s family remained in the earlier palace, which came 
to be known as the Eski Saray (Old Palace). Gradually the harem 
sought to infiltrate into the newer buildings, but it was not until a 
fortunate fire destroyed her apartments, c. 1550, that 151/Hurrem 
Sultan could persuade Suleyman I to grant her permanent quarters 
in the Top-Kapi Saraji. By 1585, however, all the principd ladies 
had been transferred there,* the Eski Saray being reserved for 
women who had lost their status in the harem. The harem was thus 
established on the doorstep—or, more exactly, the back-doorstep— 
of the ‘Divan’ (Council-chamber) and the way was open for expan¬ 
sion into politics and so to the ‘Kadinlar Saltanati’. 

There the harem remained, with minor excursions to Ka^dhane, 
Oskiidar, Bujilkdere, and occasionally to Edime, until the nine¬ 
teenth century, when the sultans began building on an extensive 
scale along the shores of the Bosphorus. Then the harem came to be 
housed successively in Dolmabah9e Sarayi and Yildiz Sarayi; under 
Mahmud II the Eski Saray was appropriated to the War Ministry 
and so its female inmates were allowed to enjoy the faded glories of 
the Top-Kapi Sarayi. 

Apart from the multitude of female slaves and eunuch-guards, 
the harem contained a group of women chosen for their beauty and 
destined for the pleasure and service of the sultan. They were 
organized in pyramidal form, at the base of which were the ‘$agir- 
delcr’ (Novices),* from which class, after wholesale eliminations, 
the most talented in arts and beauty were promoted to be ‘Gedik- 
liler’ (Privileged Ones). It was at this stage that they first came into 

* Ste Babinger, Sitt, 233. * Ljrbyer, lai; Z. Ergins in TJ). i. 362. 

It muat be retncmbcml that the harem was organized in the same way as the 
Palace School for men (see B. Miller’s book). 'There were two chambers for the recruits, 
where they were taught housework, sewing, embroidery, tnaiuiets and deportment, 
Islamics, dar>cing, music, af>d culture—see Lybyer, 78. 
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direct personal contact with the sultan and in accordance with his 
desires, he chose those who were to share his bed.* A girl thus 
honoured was known as ‘Gozde’ (In Favour) and if the relationship 
showed any signs of permanence, she was promoted to the rank of 
‘Ikbal’ or ‘Hasodalik’ (Fortunate), envied by all for her good for¬ 
tune and courted for the influence she might wield. 

Should the relations of the ‘Ikbal’ with her master lead to the 
birth of a child, she rose still higher in the harem hierarchy. The 
mother of a son received the title of ‘Haseki Sultan’ (Princess 
Favourite), the mother of a daughter that of ‘Haseki Kadin’ (Lady 
Favourite). The four senior ‘Hasekiler’* formed an inner group, 
who were in receipt of special incomes (‘Has’ or ‘Ba^maklik’ — what 
might be called ‘pin-money’);* they dominated the social activities 
of the harem and were led by the ‘Ba? Haseki Sultan’ (Chief), 
mother of the Sultan’s eldest son.* But over all was the presiding 
genius of the ‘ Valide Sultan’ (Princess Mother).* Her day of triumph 
came when her son ascended the throne and she succeeded as ‘the 
first lady in the land’, above all the ‘Hasekiler’. Particularly during 
the Later Period, when son did not succeed father directly, the 
sultan’s wives were relegated to the ‘Eski Saray’ at his death or 

' The old (tory of the lultan dropping his handkerchief at the feet of the fa\-oured 
girl is largely discredited. 

* Under Mahmud I there were six and under AbdUlhamid I se\'en. Uzunfai^ili, 
S.T, 15a, and in /u 4 . ‘Haseki’, says that the position of the ‘Hasekiler’ did not depend 
on the birth of a child, but this is contrary to the opinion of most of the old writers 
(such as von Hammer and d’Ohsson) whom he quotes. 

* It was the wild extravagance of these payments under Ibrahim whiidi forced the 
vizirs to embark on a wholesale scheme for the sale of offices to raise extra revenue; 
this corruption gravely aggravated the decline of the Empire. Uzun9arfili, O.T. lit. L 
a33-4- 

* 'And if it happened that the first begotten son of the Queen (heir to the Emperor) 
should die, and another of the Sultanas [ric] should have a second son, then her son 
being to succeed the deceased heir, she is inunediately made Queen, and the former 
shall remain a Sultana only; so the title of (]ueen runneth from one Sultatta to another 
by virtue of the son’a succesaion.’ Source unknown. 

' Chakocondyles, 116; ‘Lea Othomatu ont d’ordiiuiire aussi peu d’amiti^ pour 
leurs sceurs qu’ils ont bcaucoup de respect pour leurs mires; lesquelles peuvent 
fiKalement si ellea ont tant soil peu d’adresse et de conduite, reienir I’empire que la 
nature levir a dotmi sur eux ct avoir bonne part au gouvemement, mais si elles en 
abusent la milice ne le souffre pas, et contraint leurs fils k les renfermer au fonds d’un 
sdrail.’ Deny, in E.I., ’Valide Sultanlar’, points out that the title means ‘Sultan 
Mother‘ and not ‘Mother of the Sultan’. In the Early Period they had been Imown by 
the Seljuk title of ‘Hatun’ (Lady), but from the reign of Selim I this aras changed to 
'Valide Sultan’—Uzunfarfili, S.T, 154, says from the time of Murad III. Other titlea 
used were: *Mehd-i Ulyiy-i Saltanat’ (Cradle of the Great Sultan) and ‘Sedef-i Dkirr-i 
Hilafet’ (Shell of the Pearl of the Caliphate). See p. 83, Table XII. 
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deposition; so it was there that the new ‘Valide Sultan’ was to be 
found, and she was brought back to the harem with great cere¬ 
mony,' Should there be no ‘Valide Sultan’ living, or should she die 
during her son’s reign, the office and sometimes the title devolved 
on the Sultan’s wet-nurse* or on the ‘Hazinedar Usta’ (Chief of the 
Harem Women), or occasionally on a stepmother of the new sultan.' 

This is not the place to describe the ‘Kadinlar Saltanati’; suffice 
it to say that during the seventeenth century the ladies of the harem, 
led by the ‘Valide Sultanlar’, exercised enormous influence over the 
government of the Ottoman Empire. The most remarkable of these 
ladies were i9i/K6sem Mahpeyker and 245/R^bia GiilnQ?, each of 
whom filled the office for two of her sons; the former achieved the 
greater distinction by virtue of the power she wielded. Even on 
the deposition of her second son Ibrahim, she avoided relegation to 
the Eski Saray and retained power during the first three years of the 
reign of her grandson Mehmed IV, ruling with the title of ‘Biiyuk 
Valide’ (Grandmother).* In the end, however, the young Sultan’s 
mother, 229/Turhan Hadice Valide Sultan, asserted her own rights 
and took part in the plot to assassinate Kosem. 

On the death of a sultan the social structure of the harem col¬ 
lapsed. The ‘Valide Sultan’, if still alive, all his ‘Hasekiler’,* and 
any unmarried daughters were transferred to the Eski Saray.* The 
position of the ‘Valide Sultan’ was then hopeless, unless she had 
another son who might one day reach the throne. Similarly, the 
mothers of sons were confined in perpetuo unless their sons should 

' ‘V'llde Alayi* (Mothcr'i Procestion) »« Uzun(aifilj, S.T. 154-6. Deny, 

tbid., q^tet Andr6o«sy to the effect that on this one occasion the 'Valide Sultan* might 
appear in public unveUed. 

' Deny, ibid., give* her title as ‘fUt-\’mIide', ‘ttya leadin', or 'daye hatun*. 

AbdUlhamid II‘» mother died while he wai *till a boy and he waa adopted by hia 
39 o/Pere»tu Hanun, who abo took the title. The tame thing haptiened 
to Mehmed VI. 

* On many oocaiiont the teema to hat-e actually taken part in meetinga of the Divan. 
Launf^ih, O.T. iii. i. 351. From the lenera publiahed by Lllucay, Haremden Mtk- 
tuptar. It it dear that from the earliett times the wives of the sultana interested them- 
m poli^ appointments, tee Y.r.D. i. 162-3; «nd 36i/Be2mUlem Valide 
oultm had quite a strong influence—see §chsuvaroilu, in R.TM. iv. 3098. 

, these then married outside the Saray and it subsequently transpired 

““*1, pregnant by the late sultan, any au^ children were not recognized. 

*** have been a ton of Selim I, Grand Vizir HekimoJIu Ali Pafa 
® , uatafa II, and ZulUflO Ismail Pafa of Abdtilrnecid I, but there ia no proof of 
such parentage. 

/^e only exception was 430/Ssfinaz, whom AbdOlhamid II obtained from hit 
“nde a harem while AbdUUziz waa still ruling—see Nuri, quoted in TJ). L 444. 
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one day succeed to the throne, when they automatically became 
‘Valide Sultanlar’. From this it followed that the mother of the heir- 
presumptive w'as the person treated with the greatest deference in 
the Eski Saray. Mothers of daughters only were, it seems, free to 
leave the Saray and marry again, as were the late sultan’s ‘Gedik- 
liler’. Daughters remained in the Eski Saray until such time as some 
future sultan saw fit to marry them to his vizirs; their only consola¬ 
tion was the annual \isit of the sultan on the third day of ‘$eker 
Bayram’ (Sugar Festival), when they also were allowed to present 
their congratulations to him.' 

In spite of repeated attempts to limit the harem, it always tended 
to reach enormous proportions and at p>eak periods must have con¬ 
tained upwards of two thousand women. In 1861 Abdiiluiz made 
heroic efforts at economy by disbanding his predecessor’s extensive 
harem and by declaring that he would keep only one wife; but 
he ended his reign with seven ‘Hasekilcr’ and about tw’o hundred 
concubines of lesser rank.* It was not until after the dispersal of 
Abdiilhamid II’s harem that it was again reduced to reasonable 
proportions.* 

' An intcreating case was that of 1393/Fehinie and 1393/Hadice, both daiightera of 
Murad V, who were allowed to join Abdiilhamid'a harem on condition they never mw 
their father again. They repeatedly proteated at not being married; finally their troua- 
aeaux were expoaed at the palace and huabanda were found. 

* Brockelmann, 369; ‘But all Istanbul had an interest in the expeiKliture connected 
with the Harem; conaequently it waa tmposaible for him to awim agairut the atream and 
in a short time the new aultan detxioped into an arch-libertine.’ 

> McCullagh, 313, deacribca how relatives were summoned from the Caucasus and 
elsewhere to reclaim the women—the entotions engendered and the subsequent 
tragedies of maladjustment may be easily imagined. 
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TableXII. Mothers of the Sultans 


Sultan 

Mother 

Origin 

i/Ottnan 1 

? 

Ottoman? 

2/Orhan 

56/Mal Hatun 

Ottoman 

3/MuTad I 

6a/Nilufer 

Greek 

4/Bayczid I 

7o/GUl(i9ek 

Greek 

S/Mehmed I 

kilDevletfoh 

Germiyanoilu 

6/Mutad II 

9o/Emii>e 

Dulkadirli 

7/Mchmed II 

loa/HUmA 

? 

8/Bayexid II 

itsIGSIhahar 

Ottoman 

9/Selim I 

130/AyK 

Dulkadirli 

lo/SUleyman I 

141 IHafise (Hafia) 

Ottoman/Circasaian ? 

li/Sclim 11 

iSi/Hurrem 

Slav? 

la/Murad III 

lit IStbubdnti 

Venetian? 

13/Mehmed III 

tlSlSafiy* 

? 

14/Ahmed I 

iBolHondan 

? 

iS/Muatafa I 

180/Handan 

? 

t 6 / 0 *man II 

i9a/MAhfir<kze (Hadice) 

Greek? 

ly/Murad IV 

igilKStem MtShpeykrr 

Greek 

t8/lbrahim 

i9ilK6sem Mdhpeyher 

Greek 

19/Mehnied IV 

zzglTurhan Hadice 

Ruaaian? 

20/Siileyinan II 

zzsISaliha Dildfub 

? 

ai/Ahmed II 

aao/Hadice Muazzea 

? 

aa/Muatafa II 

Z4SlRMa GhlnUf 

Cretan 

ay/Ahmed III 

X4S!Rdbia GSlniif 

Cretan 

a4/Mahmud I 

zisISidiha 

? 

ay/Oaman III 

zbbl^hnivar 

Ruaaian 

a6/Mutta& III 

a76/Mihriyah 

? 

ay/AbdOIhamid I 

a78/Rkbia ^cmii 

? 

a8/Selim III 

SUlMUtrifah 

Georgian 

a9/Mu*tafa IV 

jzzlAyfe Semyepercer 

? 

30/Mahmud II 

iZTiSakfidil 

? 

31/AbdUlmccid I 

SbilBexmidlem 

Georgian 

3 a/AbdUUziz 

jjjlPertevmyal 

? 

33/Murad V 

3^l$evhe/za 

Circaaaian 

34/AbdUlhamid II 

397/TinmajgAn 

Circaaaian 

35 /Mehined V 

38a/Gulcemal 

? 

36/Mehined VI 

383/GalaatO 

Circaaaian 

37 /AbdUlmccid (II) 

403/Hayranidil 

? 


NoU. Only the mother* whoee name* are in italka were entitled to be called ‘Valide 
Sultan’; aa far aa it known, all the othcri died before the acceaaion of their ion*. 
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MARRIAGES AND DIVORCE 

The key to the history of many dynasties lies in their marriage 
policies. The pattern of marriages* in the House of Osman is 
extremely complex, not only because of the influence of polygamy, 
but more because there are variations on five different types of 
marital union during four distinct periods. These periods* are: 
‘Early’ (1280-1451), ‘Transition’ (1451-1520), ‘Middle’ (1520- 
1870), and ‘Late’ (1870-1924). The types of marriages are: first, 
with women of conquered peoples, Christian or Muslim, as a proof 
of subjugation or because of personal attractions; second, with 
women of Christian ruling families to cement alliances;* third, with 
women or men of Muslim ruling families, also to cement alliances; 
fourth, with women or men of Ottoman race; fifth, with female 
slaves of varied and generally unknown origin. 

During the Early Period it is a little difficult to distinguish among 
marriages of the first three types. It often happened that, having 
defeated and occupied a state, the Ottoman Turks withdrew accord¬ 
ing to the terms of a treaty, which was to be guaranteed by a mar- 
nage between the two ruling families.'* It is a moot point whether 
particular unions were arranged as a clear proof of subjugation or 
to solidify an alliance. Clearly, the marriage of Orhan with 62/ 
Niliifer of Yarhisar in 1299 symbolized the annexation of her father’s 
estates, though her personal qualities may have counted as well.* 
But the series of marriages with the rulers of Serbia and Karamania 
were border-line cases. 81/Despina married Bayezid I subsequent 

' UnlcM tpecifically given other meaning!, the following wordt are used only in the 
gmeral tense explained here: ‘marriage’ it any kind of union between the tultant or 
theu- tone and women, or between the tultant* daughten and men; the words ‘husband’ 
and ‘wife’ are used of the partners of any such union; ‘harem’ is the collection of a 
t™t>’t w'omenfoDc. 

* It is only in this chapter that the terms ‘Early Period’ and ‘Late Period’ have these 
P*tticular meanings. 

There are rx> examples of the daughter of a sultan being given in nnarriage to a 
Christian ruler. See Table XXIV. Bayezid I, note 25. 

For example, (Ta)tnara Shishman’t marriage to Murad I, 1370, was a pledge 
of fealty to a new suzerain on the part of her brother, John Alexander III. 

von Hammer, i. 186, gives a strange itory that later Osman 1 took NilOfer from his 
son and made her his own third wife—incredible. 
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to the defeat of her father on the field of Kosova, 1389, but her 
marriage was equally the guarantee for the presence of Serbian 
troops at the Battle of Ankara in 1402.' The marriage of 103/Mara 
Brankovich to Murad II in 1435 was a continuation of this policy; 
in fact her father’s ‘only safeguard was the Sultan’s belief that 
tributary states were more profitable to Turkey than annexation’.* 
Similarly, the marriage of 1020/Nefise, daughter of Murad I, with 
1580/Alaeddin Karamanoglu in 1378 marked a pause in the long 
struggle between these two rivals for power in Anatolia. 

But this Early Period did see many purely diplomatic marriages, 
made for specific political reasons; examples may be cited among 
the numerous marriages with Byzantine princesses* and with mem¬ 
bers of the Dulkadirli and Candaroglu families. Professor Wittek 
has suggested that after the Interregnum Mehmed I followed a 
definite policy to set himself up as the leader of a new Turkish 
‘Millet’ (Nation) and recreate the Ottoman Empire; therefore, for 
his own and his sons’ wives he looked deliberately to the other 
Turkish ruling families and turned away from the demoralizing 
influence of marriages with Christian women.^ At least it is certain 
that never again was a Christian wife to have such power as had 
been wielded by 81/Despina over Bayezid I.* 

Apart from the two wives of Osman I—55/Bala and 56/MaI— 


' Gibbons, 18a:' Baynid took Despins, daughter of Lazar, at wife by a formal marriage 
act, which was read in the mosque of Alacahisar, r>ear Kruche\-att, at the fool of 
Mount lastrebatz, twenty miles north-west of Nish. This was the last marriage e\-er 
contracted by a sovereign of the House of Osman.* The latter sutement is clearly 
false: all the sultans down to Saleyman I contracted legal marriages, as did Osman II 
and Ibrahim. 

* Cam. Med. Hist. iv. 469.103/Mara’a marriage is notable for several features. First 
the actual ceremony had to be postponed until she reached puberty. Then, when 
Mehmed II came to the throne in 1451, he sent his stepmother back to Serbia’ out of 
generosity or indifference; there the quarrelled with her brother Lazar and had to seek 
sanctuary again with Mehmed. Thirdly, Mehmed II did Uy claim to the Kingdom of 
Serbia by reason of this marriage—a most unusual procedure. 

> Orhan’s marriage to bj/Theodora Cantacuzenus was made by the Sultan to give 
him influence with the Byzantine Empire and also to free his hand in the West, whilst 
he look action against the Turkoman states in Anatolia. Compare the marriage of 
537/EiTOr MOsa to the daughter of 1630/Mirdtea of WalUchia. 

♦ Wittek, in BeUeten, 17. 582. Fisher, 13, makes a similar point: ‘Whereas Bayezid I 
had conquered these areas and had come to li\e and act as the successor of Byzantine 
Md Balkan rulers, Mehmed I and Murad II married Turkish Udies and thoroughiv 
identified themselves with the Turkish people. Thus, through marriage and a rmre 
tempered pressure, they regained control of Western Anatolia.’ 

» Uter wiw, who reached influential positions, may have been bom Christians but 
on entering the harem they were all converted to Islam. 
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there were not many cases of marriages with Ottoman women dur¬ 
ing the Early Period. Nor were there as yet many examples of a 
sultan’s daughters being given to his leading officials, although 
1685/Karaca ^elebi Pa§a, 1701/Mahmud (^andarli Pa§a, and 1731/ 
Zaganos Mehmcd Pa§a were thus honoured. As in later times, slaves 
proper were taken into the harem during this period, but probably 
on a small scale, and they are difficult to identify. 

The Transition Period covers the three reigns of Mehmed II, 
Bayezid II, and Selim I; during these seventy years there was a 
steady change of emphasis in the marriage-policy pursued by the 
sultans. Mehmed’s harem was full of Christian women and their 
names are the record of his military conquests: 121/Tamara 
Phrantzes of Constantinople, 112/Anna Erizzo of Negroponte, 117/ 
Helen Paleologus of the Morea, 119/Maria Gattilusio, and 111 /Anna 
Comnenus of Trabzond. But these were not official marriages, for 
the sultans were beginning to feel too superior to have such formal 
relations with conquered peoples.' Of conquered Muslim women 
the chief representative was 142/Taclu, wife of I9i5/§ah Ismail I, 
who passed into Selim I’s harem for a short time after the Battle of 
Qaldiran, 1514, but was later presented to Cafer Qelebi. 

There were no diplomatic marriages with Christians during this 
period, because the Ottoman Empire was now too powerful to 
require such instruments of policy. The only possible case was the 
romantic union of 570/Cem with 1772/Hclfene de Sassenage, during 
his exile in France.* There were several marriage alliances with 
Dulkadirhlar and Ak-Kojiinlular during the Transition Period, 
but these also were among the last of their kind.* The only other 

' WhiUt the*e women were all taken into the harem on the conquest of their coun¬ 
tries, it is doubtful whether any of them achie^'ed any degree of intimacy with Meh¬ 
med II. 11 a/Anna Erizzo is said to have been executed inunediately for refusing his 
advances—W. Miller, Latint, \TI\ iii/Aniu Comnenus was soon after presented to 
■ 73 i/Za^anos Mehm^ Pays and later to E\Tenuz Pays. 

* This is a convenient point to note that, in spite of repeated stories to the contrary, 
there is no satisfactory evidence of there ever having been any marriage between the 
sultans and the French royal family. Deny, E.I., ‘Valide Sultanlar', says they were all 
Turkish inventions to explain the favour shown to the French by the grant of the title 
‘Padi^ah’ to the French king, Ac. Equally, there is no evidence to substantiate the 
identification of Aim<e Dubuc de Riv<ry (cousin of Josephine Beauhamais) with 
Nakyidil Valide Sultan (mother of Mahmud II). Careful examination of Morton’s 
yriltd Emprtis reveals no tangible support for the theory, but only a grots misuse of 
sources. See Table XLV, AbdUlhamid 1 , t>ote 3. 

’ The fact that both Dulkadirhlar and Safeviler were of the unorthodox Shii sect 
xcemt to have raised no obstacles to marriages with Sunni Ottomaru. 
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Muslim powers were the Mamelukes of Egypt* and the Safeviler 
of Persia. With the latter one or two marriages did take place during 
the reign of Bayezid II, but they had no power to ward off the blows 
of Selim I, or to bring i9i5/§ah Ismail an accession of Turkish 
territory.* Selim I also contracted a marriage with i4o/Ay$e, 
daughter of 1950/Menkili Giray, Tartar Han of the Crimea, who 
was the widow of his brother 585/Mehmed. It is remarkable, when 
one considers the position traditionally occupied by the Krim Hans 
as possible heirs to the Ottoman Empire,* that this and the marriage 
of Selim’s daughter, 1097/D., to 2065/Saadet Giray were the only 
marriages between the two families. 

It was during this Transition Period, howe\'er, that the policy of 
marriages between the suluns’ daughters and their most influential 
subjects began to develop on a broad scale. Bayezid II arranged a 
whole series of such marriages for his daughters, a policy which he 
had initiated while still only heir-presumptive; it paid excellent 
dividends in the form of support received in his struggle against 
570/Cem, and one of his most loyal subjects was his son-in-law, 
1976/Grand Vizir Ahmed Hersekoglu. But even this type of mar¬ 
riage was one-sided; the sultans generally refused to take any of 
their own Turkish subjects into the harem and contented themselves 
with slaves of obscure origin. 

Throughout the Middle Period, marriages of the first three types 
were non-existent, for there were no suitable dynasties with whom 
marriage-alliances on a basis of equality could be arranged, while 
the rulers of the subject states of the Ottoman Empire had already 
been absorbed. The sultans continued to take only unknown slaves 
into the harem,« while the princes were precluded from any form 
of marriage by the restrictions of the ‘Kafes’. Thus marriages of the 


f • <»«u«hter, io8a/D.. to Cairo in ,501 towment 

fnemUhip with Egypt. The only other marriages traced are those of i646;Hundi a 

i* i" - • ‘*“*8^*" 570/C^, but teth 

were de%'oid of political ttgntficance. 

* W ^ Fi*her. 93. "rites: ‘It was act rte usual custom in Turkey to 

pye daughten of the Sultan m marriage to foreign princes, but Bayezid II disregarded 
*u ^ge and married^ tkughters ouuide the empire.’ Surely the above paragripS 
and ^ genealogical tables show that such a statement is unjustifiable 

’ See p. 15. ' ■ 

* i***?!*?"' " **” Osman II insisted on marrying aot/Ukavle 

da^Merof aa6o/Seyh-Ql IsUm Haci Mehmed Es’adullah Efendi. Hedfimed thSiS 
mtenten im to purify ^ dynasty of debased slave blood, but the giri’s dowry- 
reputed to be SIX hundred thousand ducats—was another potent reason. ^ 
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fourth type were the only outlet and from this time forNvard increas¬ 
ing numbers of high officials married into the imperial family. Such 
great vizirs as 2036/Makbijl Ibrahim, 2i26/Rustem, 2162/Mehmed 
Sokollu, 2347/Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa, 2366/^orlulu Ali, and 
2406/Nev^hirli Ibrahim were but a few of the important figures 
who received the title ‘Damad’ (Son-in-law). 

In the Late Period there were again no marriages of the first two 
tjpes, for the same reasons as before. There were, however, occa¬ 
sional instances of members of the dynasty, both male and female, 
maity’ing individual Christians of European and American origin; 
but these had no dynastic significance and in more than one case 
the Head of the Family withheld recognition of the union.* With the 
reappearance of independent Muslim dynasties in the Near East— 
Egy'pt in the nineteenth century and the Arab kingdoms after 1918— 
a new series of marriages began with the ruling families of those 
countries, but these, too, were practically devoid of political impor¬ 
tance. The only exception was the marriage of i44o/Durru?ehvar 
Sultan, daughter of Caliph Abdiilmecid (II), to the Prince of Berar, 
heir to the Nizam of Hyderabad. This took place in 1931, but it was 
clearly only the consummation of a long-standing alliance between 
the Caliph and the Nizam; the latter had been of great help to the 
Caliph during his short reign. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that in 1866 Grand 
Vizir Fuad Pa§a insisted, for reasons of state, that Abdiilaziz should 
not marry Tevhidc, daughter of Khedive Ismail of Egypt, with 
whom he was infatuated. Such an alliance would have given the 
proposed father-in-law too much influence at court, and have 
raised difficulties had Tevhidc wished to visit her own country. 
Fuad Pa§a was dismissed, but his advice was respected.* 

Marriages with the vizirs also continued until the downfall of 
the dynasty; one of the last grand vizirs, 2559/Ferid Pa?a, was 
generally known as ‘Damad’ Fcrid. In this connexion it is inter¬ 
esting to note the marriages of 2535/Enver Pa^ to 2532/Emine 
Sultan* and of 2616/lsmail Hakki Bey to 2615/Bchiye Sultan. The 

‘ Indicated in the Tables by ‘N. R.*; but these were mostly subsequent to 3 March 
' 9 * 4 - * See TUlbentfi, in R.T.M. ii. 1133. 

* Emine Sultan was already engaited to a cousin, but En\'er insisted on his choice. 
O'* Ruing into exile in 1918, Enver confided his wife and family to his brother >536/ 
KSnul, with the request that should Enver die, KSmil would marry his widow. WT>en 
Enver was assassinated in 1933, his brother loyally fulfilled the promise, in spite of the 
temporary scandal it caused. Z. $akir, in R.T.M. i. 378. 
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philosopher Ziya Gokalp is said to have suggested that the imperial 
family needed strengthening by the infusion of new blood, which 
could best be provided by marrying some of the princesses to lead¬ 
ing officers. His proposal pleased the leaders of the C.U.P. and 
Grand Vizir Hilmi Pa?a advised Mehmed V to approve the 
measure.' 

Having considered all the different types of marriages, certain 
more general matters, chiefly concerned with the diplomatic mar¬ 
riages, require further elaboration. It is of importance to discover 
whether there was any long-term policy behind the series of mar¬ 
riages with the different Turkoman dynasties of Anatolia.* Those 
with the Karamanogullan were an attempt to appease or neutralize 
a power which the Ottoman Empire w'as not yet in a {Msition to 
destroy. With the Dulkadirhlar the aim was rather to check the 
power of Karaman and Kara-Koyninlu, by establishing a force 
friendly to the Ottomans on their farther borders and thus be in a 
position to threaten them with war on both fronts.' Those with the 
Candarogullan were equally strategic in intention: to safeguard the 
northern flank of the Empire and its lines of communication as it 
advanced south and east. At the same time these marriages were of 
value to the ‘other partner’ states, for Dulkadir and Karaman were 
being menaced by the Mamelukes, while Candar was eager to 
postpone the evil day of its own destruction. But, taking the Early 
and I'ransition periods as a whole, one can discern no general 
attempt to foster marriage-alliances with the intention of using 
them to extend the boundaries of the Empire. In fact, except for 
lands included in a dowry, the marriages were never made the 
basis for a claim to territory' or to justify subsequent conquests.^ It 
is also interesting that the later Chronicles, for all their interest in 

' Z. 9 *kir, R.TM.i. 378. Dr. Heyd tayithat he hai never heard of »uch ideas; in any 
case they are bated on false premises as such marriages of daughters could in no way 
affect the subsequent history of the dynasty. ' 

* Atiya, CrutatU, at: ’It was not until the fifteenth century that the process of 
Turkish imification in Anatolia by means of marriages, intrigues and conquests was 
oocnplctc. 

* E.I. i. 960says: Dukas tells us, Sultan Murad II wished this alliance_Mehmed 

II with Sin Hattin—in order to have an ally in the prince of Dulkadir against the 
Karmnumo^lUn and the Kara YiMuf.* 

* D’Ohsson, 7. 88, says that dowries in land were ne\-er taken, but if this was the 
^neral rule there were exceptions, the most notable being the extensive lands round 
^Qtah^ which formed the dots^y of 8a'Devlet»ah GermiyanoSlu on her marriage to 
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genealogy, never suggested that the Ottoman sultans were heirs by 
marriage of the Seljuk sultans of Rum. The explanation, in both 
cases, probably lies in the inferior status of women in Islam, so that 
the idea of any succession or inheritance through the female line 
was entirely foreign to their minds.' 

The genealogical tables are also interesting for the marriages one 
expects to, but does not, find. The paucity of marriages with the 
Mamelukes, Safeviler, and Krim Hans has already been com¬ 
mented upon. But equally there was only one with the rulers of 
the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, and none with the 
early noble families of the Empire: Evrenuzogullan, Mihalogul- 
lan, Malko9ogullan, and Turhanogullan. In the Middle and Late 
Periods also one can discern no system in the bestowal of a sul¬ 
tan’s daughters on leading vizirs; the grand vizirs and the ‘Kapudan 
Pa?alar’ (Admirals of the Fleet) were often honoured, but a great 
many important vizirs never reached the eminence of ‘Damad’. 
Only one of the great ([^andarli family married a princess; Hiiseyin 
Pa?a, conqueror of Crete, was passed over and likewise all but one 
of the vizir-members of the Kopriilii family; Alemdar Mustafa 
Paja and the great reformers like Midhat Pa§a were equally neglected. 
Also, with one exception,* there were no marriages with the Ulema, 
though there is no indication whether this was a matter of religious 
or political principle or just coincidence. 

In discussing the question of inter-marriage and its effects on the 
Ottoman dynasty. Professor Lybyer makes calculations regarding 
the amount of Turkish blood which remained to flow in the veins 
of the last Sultan. 

If Orhan be set down as of pure Mongolian descent, and if it be supposed, as 
is certainly near the truth, that all the mothers of succeeding sultans were not 
of Turkish blood, and if the mother be assumed to contribute to the child an 
mfluence equal to the father's, the proportion of Mongolian blood in the veins 
of the reigning Sultan, who is of the twentieth generation from Orhan, can 
readily be calculated, about one part in a million. 

As the last four sultans and the last caliph w'ere all of the nineteenth 
I s«« p. 14. 

' The one caie is Osman I I't marriage to the daughter of 2360/Mehmed Es'adullah— 

p. 88, n. 4. Ibrahim also tried to marry the daughter of aaga/Muid Ahmed Efendi. 
The only other connexion with the Ulema is the marriage of AbduUiamid I'a grand- 
^ughter, a477/Atiyetullah, to a479/Mol]a Mahmud; their son, 1480/Ahmed Muhtar 
became ‘§eyh-Ql IsUm’. 
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—and not the twentieth—generation from Orhan, the figure should 
be ‘one part in five hundred thousand’.' Whilst Lybyer’s general 
thesis, that the mothers of the sultans were usually non-Turks, is 
true, there were notable exceptions. Mehmcd I’s mother was 82/ 
De\’let9ah Germiyanoglu, Murad II’s was 90/Emine Dulkadirli, 
Bayezid II’s was 115/Gulbahar (probably of Ottoman blood), 
Selim I’s was i3o/Ay9e Dulkadirh, and Sule>Tnan I’s was 141/ 
Hafise (perhaps of Ottoman blood). These reduce the prof>ortion to 
one in sixteen thousand (1/16,384) and it is possible that the mothers 
of some of the other sultans were also of Turkish blood, though this 
is not so likely.* 

From this follovi's a further question, whether the mothers had 
any direct influence on their sons, in such matters as the formation 
of character. In the period prior to 1600, when princes were often 
accompanied by their mothers when they were appointed to pro¬ 
vincial govemorates, it is quite possible that the latter did have a 
formative influence which would embody something of their own 
upbringing, either Christian or Muslim. This may have been the 
reason why Bayezid I, son of a Greek woman 7o/Gul9i9ek, was so 
ready to absorb the influence of his Serbian wife 81/Despina. But 
the matter is one for speculation rather than historical record.* 
Obviously, during the ‘Kadmlar Saltanati’ the ‘Valide Sultanla^ 
must have wielded immeasurable power over their sons, but one 
gets the impression that it was rather by direct interference than by 
the moulding of character. From the eighteenth century onwards 
their influence slowly declined as they were elbowed out of politics; 
then, perhaps, they went back to the more subtle w’ay. At all times. 


T *’• “ «/«.048.576 and not 1/1.148,576 .. 

Lybyer giVM; to the rorrert figure for the power 19 u 1/524,188. D«ni|roend, OTK ii 

^ u from the time of Kanuni Suleyman I the Ottoniaii 

dyntuty to thow a VTiy atrange fittion of sultana on the father’s aide with slaves 
ofi*e mo^ a aide. A *P««aJ feature of this fusion was that for centuries the Turkish 

^ ^ “".'y the foreign blood of the wives.’ 

See I ^le XII, p. 83. The origin of Bayezid II’s mother is rli«r, nv? d in Babin«>.r 
5 i«, 217. Posa^ly u a sunival of exogamy, traditional among nomadic Turks *t^’ 
al^ii ‘““•“y *«r wives from women of Ihe 

viiir**”' ^ 3 . *ay»: ‘Murad I was the son of a Christian woman 

j ■ ** which has been discussed, whether the influence of his’ 

tm^er had any effect in moulding the character of her distinguished son. Murad seems 
to ha\e possess*^ traits quite unlike those of hit father and grandfather- a singular 
i^ependence, a keen intelligence, a curious love of pleasure and luxury, and’at theC^ 
tune a tendency towards cruelty which was without parallel in his u^tors ’ 
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however, the sultans seem to have bowed to their mothers’ decisions 
in matters relating to the harem. 

From the study of the people with whom the sultans and their 
children married, we pass on to consider the marriages themselves. 
Islamic Law allowed a man four wives, on condition that he main¬ 
tained them all adequately, and an unspecified number of concu¬ 
bines.* The earlier sultans usually had several of the latter attached 
to their harem, but ranking above them were two or three wives of 
full legal status. Concerning the weddings in those days there are 
no records, but they presumably consisted of the simple religious 
ceremony normal in Islam,* followed by a great public feast for the 
leading members of the tribe. As the sultans became more powerful 
and their brides were more frequently daughters of important 
princes — both Muslim and Christian—whom it was politic to please, 
so also the weddings became more elaborate.* They ceased to be 
merely an occasion for public rejoicing and took on all the panoply 
and splendour of court ceremonial, with receptions, offerings of 
gifts and congratulations. Such was the marriage of Orhan with 
63/T'heodora Cantacuzenus. The fact that a new wife was a Chris¬ 
tian did not affect the wedding ceremonies at all, although usually 
she was allowed to keep and practise her religion in private.^ 

In 1389 Bayezid I married 81/Despina, a princess of Serbia.* 
After her husband’s defeat at Ankara she, too, w’as taken prisoner; 
it is said that Timur grossly insulted Despina by making her per¬ 
form menial tasks and act as cup-bearer at table — all this in front of 

' Brodielmann, 44. The essential proof of a legal marriage was the granting of a 
Suleyman I gave 151/HuiTem ‘the position of a legal wife and bestowed a 
dowry upon her, an act which is the surest pMge of a legal marriage among the Turlu. 

.. . The dowry ia the only thing which distinguishes a lawful wife from a concubine; 
for no slave has a dowry.’ Busbecq, a8, 118. 

' W a wedding in later times. Withers, in Purchas, 1588, writes: ’, . . celebrating the 
nuptial rites; which is nothing else but in the presence of the Mufti to give each of them 
their as^t to matrimony of which the Mufti malceth “Hoget” ["HOccet"], that is an 
authentical writing or testification, not only of the consent of the two parties contracted, 
but dso of the dowry which the King is to allow her (his daughter, being given in 
marriage).* 

’ See Babinger, Sill, 324. Compare, ‘This week took place in the city an event with¬ 
out precedent in the anivals of previous Sultans. The Grand Signior [tie] took to him¬ 
self as Empress a slave woman from Russia called Roxelaiu and great feasting followed’ 
records of Genoese Bank of St. George, quoted by G. Young in ConttanlinopU. 

■ _j^***^ practice of Christianity ‘behind the lines’ of Islam must have been compara- 
Uvdy easy; on the position of religion in the marcher lands, see Wittek, R.O£. 18, and 
Brockelmatui, 358. 

* See p. 86. n. 1. 
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the whole court and more particularly of her captive husband.' 
This story was seized upon by later writers* as a convenient explana¬ 
tion of why the succeeding sultans refused to contract legal mar¬ 
riages: for fear that their wives might be subjected to similar 
humiliations, a fate which would not be so shameful if it fell only 
on a concubine. Pleasantly chivalrous as such reasoning may be, it 
cannot be taken seriously. 

To begin with, the explanation is more humiliating than the facts 
it argues by; it suggests that the Ottoman Empire was likely to 
suffer again and repeatedly, as it had just done at the hands of 
Timur. Put thus baldly, the argument would be an insufferable 
blow to Turkish pride; and, in fact, the Empire was at this time 
entering upon two hundred years of unchallenged supremacy. More 
to the point, however, there certainly were marriages subsequent 
to 1402. It is difficult to imagine that the respective families of 
90/Emine Dulkadirli (who married Mehmed I), loo/Hadice Can- 
daroglu (Murad II), 120/Sitt Dulkadirli (Mehmed II), and 130/ 
Ay^e Dulkadirli (Bayezid II>—or, for that matter, of 103/Mara 
Brankovich (Murad II) — would have allowed them to enter the 
harem of an Ottoman sultan as mere concubines whose status would 
be entirely dependent on their masters’ will and whim. In support 
of this contention one has only to consider the elaborate embassies 
which were sent out to fetch both 103/Mara and 120/Sitt—as previ¬ 
ously for Sa/Devletjah—and the magnificent reception which the 
latter, at least, received on her arrival at court.* In this respect, one 
other case may be cited: that of i4o/.\y?e Giray who married 
Selim I. Her preNious marriage to his deceased brother 585/ 
Mehmed, added to her lineage, marked her as a free Muslim woman, 
who could not be taken into the harem as a slave; here also there 
must have been a legal marriage. 

The actual change in policy in this matter of legal marriages 
seems to have come about during the reign of Selim I, though no 


^bchah, iM: A* soon as the doud of veUs were scattered from the sun of the 
cu^b^n . . . Ibn Othman [Bayezid I] saw that the cup-bearers were hu consortt 
and that aU of them were hu wives and concubines; then the worid seemed to 


* Busbecq, aS, says: ‘Those who followed Bayezid on the throne sbsuined from 
marrying wives ro that whatever fate befell them, they might not suffer a similar mis- 
foi^e, and only begat children by women occupying the position of sUves. upon 
whom, as It was thought, disgrace would fall less heavily than upon legal wives.’ 
von Hammer, ui. 255; Danifmend, i. 64, 191; Babinger, Sitt, 224, 
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specific rules were made; it probably arose from two factors already 
touched upon. Firstly, by 1520 there were no independent Christian 
or Muslim dynasties surviving with which marriage alliances on a 
basis of equality could be contracted.* Secondly, as a corollary of 
this, the Ottoman sultans had by that time come to consider them¬ 
selves too powerful to recognize any status of equality in the women 
of another dynasty. The sultans became more and more aloof, while 
marriage alliances, ceasing to be necessary to Ottoman diplomacy, 
became abhorrent as likely sources of intrigue, whether among 
foreign states or powerful subjects.* A third explanation lies in the 
sudden expansion of the Slave Household and particularly of the 
harem, consequent on the capture of Constantinople,* when legal 
marriages would have laid too great a financial strain on the Empire.'* 
After 1520 only three legal marriages took place. The earliest was 
that of Suleyman I to I5i/Hurrem Sultan. She had entered the 
harem as a slave-girl, probably when he was a provincial governor 
in Kefe, had found favour with her master and borne him a child— 
presumably 6o4/$ehzade Mehmed.* Her new position as a mother 
gave Hurrem her freedom and Busbecq tells that she then with¬ 
held herself from Suleyman until he would agree to legalize their 

' Gibbons, 183, n. 2, rather begs the question by saying: ‘At a time when family 
alliances meant so much in Europe, the Ottoman Empire suffered greatly from this 
disability.* One can hardly imagine an Austrian Archduchess entering the harem of a 
seventeenth-century sultan, or the tatter's daughter becoming wife of the czar of all the 
Russias. There is, howeser, a rather fanciful story of Murad V and AbdUlhamid II 
getting entangled with an English princess during their visit to London in 1867, 
$ehsu\aroglu, ylzia, 40, and in R.T.M, i. 211. 

* Howex-er, as Deny, in E.I., ‘VaUde Sultanlar', points out, possible pressure from 

a w'ife’s family was occasionally replaced by that of the 'patron* and his political asso¬ 
ciates. By 'patron* he presumably means the man who had presented a particular slaxe 
to the sultan. Any such influence must have been very tenuous once the girl passed into 
the harem. > Lybyer, 45 ff. 

* Rycaut, 155, deals with both these ideas and points out that the 'Bafmaklik* (Pin- 
money) for a xvife should haxx been equal to that of the Valide Sultan, 'which is four or 
fixe hundred thousand dollars [tic] yearly rent; so that were this custom in use, and 
meeting with the disposition of some Princes that are Amorous and Prodigal, the chief 
Reveiixie of the Empire would be expended in the Chambers of the Women.... Besides 
Were it the exutom for the Sultans to take wixes it wotild contract that main principle 
of Policy amongst them, of axoiding Alliances and foreign Relations of the Grand 
^ipiior abroad. And this xvas the principal reason of the murder of Sultan Osman, it 
being olqected that he had marryed a Soltana [tie] whereby he had contracted AlliaiKxs, 
Mntrary to the Fundamental Constitution of the Empire.* Rycaut does not make it clear 
that Osman*s wife was one of his oxvn subjects, but this doea not invalidate his argu- 
n^t. The financial side is also mentioned by Withers, in Purchas, 1588: ‘Sometimes 
jpe Queen was wont to be wedded to the King, but now she passeth without the 

Kebin**, that is without an assignment of any jointure.* 

* See Table XXX, Suleyman 1 . 
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marriage.' Then, as already seen, Osman II insisted on marrying 
the daughter of the ‘^eyh-iil Islam’ in 1622, and in 1647 Ibrahim, 
infatuated with his slave-woman 228/Telli, went through a form of 
marriage with her after which she took the name Huma^h. Both 
marriages wxre considered contrary to the best interests and the 
customs of the Empire, and were among the causes for the subse¬ 
quent depositions of the two sultans concerned. In later times, when 
it was occasionally discovered that presumed slave-women were in 
reality free-born Turks, the sultans did marry them quietly, but 
this was a matter of conscience not politics.* 

That there were normally no marriages is clear from the system 
of promotion in the harem. The sultan had relations with his slave- 
women at pleasure, but as soon as one gave birth to a child, she 
advanced to the rank of ‘Haseki’; the chief of these, the mother of 
the first male child, was second only to the ‘Valide Sultan’ within 
the harem.* 

From the suluns’ marriages we turn to those of his children. 
Prior to 1600 those sons who were sent out to provincial gover- 
norates and had reached puberty, set up their own miniature harem 
of slave-girls under the eagle eye of their mothers, who usually 
accompanied them. If they were to be partners in some more 
brilliant marriage alliance, then the sons were recalled to the capital 
for the occasion: this happened to Mehmed II in 1449, when he was 
brought from Manisa to Edime for his marriage to 120/Sitt Hatun. 
After 1600 the rule of the ‘Kafes’ shut the princes off from all normal 
relations with women and this continued until after 1870, when 
greater freedom w'as granted them to maintain private establishments. 

With the daughters of the sultans it was a different story. In the 
early days quite a number of these became instruments of foreign 

' Busbccq, 118, tayi that concubinea ‘obtain their freedom if they bear children. 
Advantage w taken of this privilege by Roxolana [Hurrcin], SOleyman’i wife, when ahe 
had borne him a ion while the wai ttill a slave. Having thus obtained her freedom and 
become her own miatresi, she refused to ha\-e anything more to do with Siilcyman. 
who waa deeply in lo\-e with her, unleas he ntade her his lawful wife, thus violating the 

custom of the Ottoman sultans.* This is supported by the Genoese Bank records_see 

p. 93 t n. 3—but the date given. 1346, is very late. 

* D'Ob^n, vii. 64, writes: 'S’il n’en a pas la preuve et qu’il veuille nianmoins vivre 
Bvec elle, il doit pour le repos de sa conscience I'affranchir et I'^pouser. Le Sultan 
^use alots sans le moindte appareil son esclave afftanchie, en presence du Mufti.' 
Deny, E.I., ‘Valide Sultanlar', instances Mustafa III and AbdUlhamid I as doing this, 
but docs not say with which wives. After the Restoration of the Constitution in iqosi 
AbdUlhamid 11 freed many of his slave-women. 

' Sec p. 80. 
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policy* and set off with their dowries for harem life in one or other 
of the Turkish states in Anatolia. But these were a minority com¬ 
pared with the number of princesses who were married to Ottoman 
vizirs, from 1701/^andarh Mahmud Pa^a in 1424 to 2559/Ferid 
Pa^a in 1886 and 2535/Enver Pa^a in 1912. In general the daughters 
were not significant hgures in the Ottoman body-pwlitic; the most 
famous was iioo/Mihrimah Sultan, wife of 2126/Rustem Pa§a, 
who, with her husband and mother, played an important part 
in the reign of Suleyman I. 2162/Mehmed Sokollu’s wife 1110/ 
Esmahan Gevher Sultan was also influential. Further, one can see 
the value to a sultan of his daughters as an aid in winning over the 
support of his most powerful subjects; this was particularly true in 
the case of Bayezid II who was allied by marriage to most of the 
great vizirs. Another example of this is the way in which 191/ 
Kosem MShpeyker Valide Sultan maintained her position partly by 
marrying her daughters to different vizirs.* 

The position of the husbands of these princesses was an equi¬ 
vocal one, often unenviable and almost unavoidable, though there is 
the record of at least one vizir who refused the honour.* The title 
‘Damad’ (Son-in-law) was within the reach of the humblest of the 
sultan’s subjects but, whilst it might bring him power and influ- 
ence,^ it certainly did not in the least particle bridge the gap between 
subject and sovereign.* The conditions under which a pasha married 

' On tevcral occasions in the Early Period, the princesses did set as definite ambas¬ 
sadors; 1020/Nefise Sultan (daufrhtcrof Murad I) repeatedly acted as mediator between 
Ottoman and Karaman forces, while I043/Sel(uilc (A) Sultan (daughter of Mehmed 1 ) 
tried to smooth over the difficulties between foyezid II and Cem. In 1499 a sister of 
Bayezid 11 was a member of an embassy to the new Mameluke Sultan, Kansu. 

* daughters, iisz/Ayfe. Ii53/F«tma, and 1154/Gevherhan, were all 

•named in infancy and, when a husband died or was executed, a new marriage was soon 
■•ranged: Ayie probably had six husbands, Fatma six, and Gevherhan three. 

■ 338 /Bank(i Mustafa Pafa refused to marry a daughter of Ibrahim, but in 1675 
persuaded to marry 1 zoz/Hadice, daughter of Mehmed IV, 

Mordtmann, in EJ., ‘Damad’, writes: ‘TV// the time of Suleyman I, the "Damad" 
uaually sent into the provinces as gosxmors to prex-ent their having any persona] 
influence on the affairs of the Sublime Porte.’ Should it not read 'AJter the time . •.’, 
for there were comparatively few such marriages before the time of Suleyman I, and 
th^ were all with men about the court ? 

Knolles, Introduction: ‘Where the prize is for vertue and valour set up, and the 
way laied open for every common person, be he never so meanly bom, to aspire. . . 
''"“J the nearest af^ity of the Great Sultan himself, if his valour and other worth 

deserve.’ But Withers, in Purchas, tells us: ‘The pashas and other subjects, 
though by marriage they become uncles, soru-in-law or cousiru to the Grand Sultan, 
may not by \-irtue of their affinity challenge any more familiarity or freedom with his 
Majesty than if there were no such matter of kindred between them ... they rennaining 
sw „ 
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into the sultan’s family were arduous. First he had to put away all 
the women already in his harem, even though they were mothers of 
his children;* then he had to bring many costly presents (‘Agirhk’) 
and pay a heavy dowry (‘Kebin’); he was subjected to many humilia¬ 
tions, sj’mbolized by the dagger (‘Han9er’) which his wife always 
wore; finally he could be put away by his wife, in favour of another, 
if she so wished. In return, the princess usually brought with her 
some dowry from the sultan, together with her own personal pos¬ 
sessions and up to t\%'enty of her slaves; a furnished palace was often 
provided for the couple and the wife received a stipend out of the 
‘civil list’, of from 1,000 to 1,500 ‘ak9a’ a day. Sometimes even a 
measure of affection was shown by the wife, as when 1111 /Fatma 
Sultan pleaded for the life of 2i75/Siyavu§ Pa^a from her brother 
Murad III. Mehmed IV’s daughter i202/Hadice Sultan insisted on 
joining 2339/Morali Hasan Pa^ in his province, just as 1176/Kaya 
Sultan joined 2243/Meiek Ahmed Pa^, although this was contrary 
to custom.* 

The ceremonies connected with the marriages of the sultans’ 
daughters were usually magnificent and consequently a great drain 
on the resources of the Treasury.* Doctor Covel gives a very fine 
description of one such wedding in 1675, that of 2338/Sank9i 
Must^a Pa$a to 1202/Hadice Sultan.* 

ttill slaves as the othen do.' One exception was 2036/Malcb(il Ibrahim who, in his 
letters to his wife 1091/Hadice, speaks familiarly of the sultan as 'Kardefim* (My 
Brother), and of the latter’s wives as ‘Abla’ (Elder Sister) and ‘ Yen{(e’ (Sister-in-law)— 
see Utufay, Afk Mrktuplan, 52. In any case there were compertsations: ‘All these 
bargayncs (appointmcntt of Vizirs, etc.) are made by the Sultanas [nr] that are married 
to pashas.’ Slverley, Ditcottn, 4. 

' Again an exception, 2036/MakbAI Ibrahim seems to have been able to maintain 
a second wife, Muhsine Katun, alongside his princess, 1091/Hadice Sultan. Ulufay, 
ibid. 6i. Further, when a497/Ahmed Fethi Pafa married 1331/Atiye (daughter of 
Mahmud II) she only discovered his previous marriage to 2498/$emsinur Hamm after¬ 
wards and was very jealous indeed. If he did not come home at night, the would send 
men to fetch him. 0 «, in T.T.AM. v. 5, ru 1. 

* In the Early and Traruition periods princesses had always accompanied their 
husbands to the provinces they go\-emcd and—like a sultan's tons—could not move 
without the sultan's express permission; tee the case of 1071/Fatma, gi\'en by Ulufay, 
in Y.TJ). L 338 and ii. 456. All this was changed, probably about the time the ‘Kafes* 
was introduced. 

> When Abdtilmecid’t dau^ter I35s/Fatma was married to 2554/Ali Galib Pwfi in 
1834, the Sultan spent more than forty million francs on the troussesu and wedding. 
Jonquitre, i. 468. 

* Ck>vel, 227 AT. It covers: the bridegroom's present, the appointment of proxies, 
the drawing-up of the marriage-contract, and the settling of the dowry by the husband 
(equal to the annual revenue from Egypt—£33,750 sterling at that period). Then comes 
the procession of the dowry given by the sultan, the transfer of the bride from the Saray 
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A complication was brought into these marriages by Ibrahim, 
when he began the practice of marrying off the princesses while still 
very young. As a result of the recently introduced ‘Kafes’ system, 
there were neither sons ready for circumcision feasts, nor marriage¬ 
able daughters whose weddings would add splendour to the life of 
the court—and so distract popular attention from failures in govern¬ 
mental affairs. Moreover, and this was a very dangerous precedent, 
Ibrahim was looking round for political support among his chief 
subjects. A third reason was purely financial: once the engagement 
(‘Nijan’) had taken place the prospective husband (‘Namzet’) was 
held responsible for the young princess’s education and the main¬ 
tenance of her household at a standard in accord with her position. 
These child marriages often came to a sudden end with the death of 
the husband, when the widow was married again to some other 
deserving vizir; in extreme cases a daughter might be married four 
or five times.* As these child-marriages could not be consummated 
until the bride reached puberty, it sometimes happened that after a 
whole series of marriages the princess was still a virgin. It is notable 
that, after the long break in royal births during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mahmud II refused to be hurried into marrying his daughters 
and patiently waited until they reached maturity before finding 
them husbands. 

The only really inexplicable marriage is that of Selim I’s daughter 
1090/Fatma to her second husband 2266/Ibrahim, for his descriptive 
names of ‘Hadim’ and ‘Tava§i’ indicate that he was a eunuch.* 

Of Divorce there is little to write, for although it is a matter easily 
arranged under Islamic Law, it hardly affected the marriages of the 
sultans and their children. If a sultan lost interest in one of his legal 
wives, married to him to cement some political alliance, he could not 
very well divorce her, but she retired from active court life; 120/ 
Sitt Hatun is said to have spent most of her married life thus.* The 

to her new home, and tpom in celebration. In thii connexion it ahould be noted that 
h **K**** whether the date given for a marriage u that of the day when the 

husbMd’a candidature ('namzet') firit received official appro\-al, or when the actual 
"“triage took place. There waa often a long interval between them, during which death 
•^ftftonea intervened. Even when the marriage Ctezvi^*) had taken place, the conium- 
mation (‘zifaf geccai*) might be aome weeks later. 

j P- 97 , n. a, and add 1194/Gevherhan Sultan (daughter of Ibrahim), 
j * "tore particular discuuion of the marriage of eunuchs, see Penzer, 145. 

Sitt, za8. Sometimes in the Early Period a sultan's wife was conveniently 
sxiled by sendmg her to live with her son in his provincial govemorale—sec p. tS, n. 3. 
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mothers of a sultan's children, particularly of sons, could not be dis¬ 
possessed either, but if out of favour they led a rather solitary life 
in the harem. With the concubines it was much simpler: they could 
be ignored, exiled to the Eski Saray, or married to some courtier. 
The same remarks apply to the wives of the sons of the sultans, dur¬ 
ing the period when they could maintain a harem. But neither for 
the sultans nor their sons was divorce ever really necessary, for their 
harem was sufficiently large to offer discreet asylum for the un¬ 
wanted. For daughters of the sultans, the situation was even easier; 
the princesses always retained a position of great superiority over 
their husbands and could divorce them at will,' though it is not un¬ 
likely that on some occasions an embarrassing husband was re¬ 
moved by more violent means. On the other hand, a princess could 
only be repudiated by her husband with the express permission of 
the sultan. 

Brockelmann* describes divorce in the Muslim world as a ‘neces¬ 
sary compensation for the separation of the sexes, which almost 
excludes marriages of affection’, and it was certainly so considered 
during the years after 1876. The princes of that period, newly freed 
from the restraints of the ‘Kafes’ system, but still prevented from 
taking an active part in the life of the Empire, indulged freely in the 
pleasures of the harem, while their fundamental instability showed 
itself in a disproportionate series of divorces. Moreover, their 
example was soon followed by the princesses, so that the last years 
of the dynasty were marked by a collapse in social morality which 
the people were not slow to notice; it was the people’s repudiation 
of this ‘amorality’ which largely facilitated the task of the Nationalists 
in overthrowing the dynasty. It was some of these marriages which 
failed to receive the recognition of the head of the family. 

' Jonquiire, i. 177, sayi: ‘Un iour 2058/Latfi Pa»a avail ordonn< qu’une mahom^. 
lane, lurpruc au milieu de tea debauches Wl mutiKe h coups de ratoir. La barbaric de 
cel ordre r«voIu lout lea eapriu de ta femme i094/$ahhuban. La princtaae indign<e 
lui fit lea reproches lea plus vifa el lea plus amcra . . , I’accabla d’injurea, le traita 
d'impudenl, de barbare, de tyran. Transport^ de col^re, le miniatre met la main aur 
une masae d’armea et ae pr^pite aur elle. Aux crit de ta aultane, lea fillea eada\'ct el lea 
eunuquea pr<pot<a i la garde volent k ton tecoura. Suleyman bUma hautement la 
conduite de LUtfi Pafa, ordonna aa aeration de la aultane, le d^pouilla de ta dignity 
et I'enroya en exit k Dimetoka’, where he wrote history. ’ 

* Bixx^clmann, 44. 
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The student of Ottoman history tends to gather the impression that 
all the sultans had very large families; the hyper-virility of Murad 
III, Ahmed III, and Abdiilmecid I—who each had more than fort)’ 
children—obscures the complete sterility of Mustafa I, Suleyman II, 
Osman III, and Selim III. In reality the families of the sultans 
averaged only fourteen children, a figure which is not inordinately 
large, considering the number of wives available. Further, the two 
sexes were almost equally represented among the children, with an 
average of seven sons and seven daughters. These figures apply 
equally to the whole dynasty and to the two periods. Early and Late, 
taken separately. To continue the statistical study, in a total of over 
five hundred births, there appear to have been less than a dozen 
cases of twins. It is of course possible that there had been others in 
earlier times but, considering the celebrations which marked the birth 
of Ahmed II’s sons 71o/lbrahim and 711 /Selim in 1692, it is unlikely 
that any previous case of twins w'ould have passed unrecorded.* 
Reasons for the comparative smallness of the families arc not 
hard to find. In the Early Period, even though they contracted many 
unions for diplomatic advantages, the sultans w’ere generally faith¬ 
ful to one or two wives; Osman I had his 55/BaUl Hatun, Orhan his 
62/Nilufer, Bayezid I his 82/Devlet^h and 81/Despina, and Siiley- 
nian I his 151/Hurrem Sultan. Moreover, these early sultans were 
largely fighting men, engaged on protracted military operations. It 
was only in the short inter\’als between campaigns that warriors 
liked Mchmed II, Selim I, and Suleyman I would partake of the 
pl^ures of the harem. In this respect the sultans seldom tried to 
mix pleasure with business; unlike I9i5/9ah Ismail, the Turkish 

' Throughout thU chapter particularly, it ia ncoesaary to remember that the infotma- 
»>on tet out in the genealogical tables is incomplete. In spite of every effort it is almost 
“r^n that, firstly, some births, especially those of daughters, have not been included, 
oec^se they were never recorded. Secondly, some of those given anonymously as ‘S’ 
or D’ should be identified with previously named children—but which ones ? Thirdly, 
tn*ny dates of births and deaths are missing, a fact which invalidates to some extent the 
statutical calculatkms, 

* See Cantemir, 386. For a list of twins, see Table XIV, p. 106. 
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sultans were not accompanied by members of the harem while on 
campaign. Nor did the latter normally travel with the sultans on 
any of their journeys through the Empire.* 

With the gradual demoralization of the sultans, which began with 
Selim II and was brought about by the change to a life of ease and 
luxury, there came for a short time a rapid increase in the size of the 
sultans’ families, the crowning achievement being the reported one 
hundred-odd children of Murad III.* But very soon the devitalizing 
effect of the ‘Kafes’,* instituted at about this time, began to act as 
a strong counter-balance, so that on the average families were no 
bigger, while cases of complete sterility occurred and the rate of 
infantile mortality increased steadily.* 

All children bom in the harem, whether of legally married wives, 
foreign princesses, or slave women, were legitimate and of equal 
lineage in the eyes of Islam, on the one condition that they were 
acknowledged by their fathers.’ In this respect it is notable that the 
development of the harem ruled out any legal significance or family 
pride in the maternal line of descent.* But the birth of a child, and 
more particularly of a son, greatly influenced the position of the 
mother within the harem hierarchy, so that the early deaths of many 
infant sons must have ruined numberless dreams of greatness.’ 

In the Early Period children were often bom to the sons of 

' This only applies after the aeclusion of the harem was eaiablUhed in 1453. Even 
then isi/Hurrcm Sultan aeons to have enjoyed ccruin privilegea, and travelled to 
Bursa. The only one who travelled widely was a45/IUbia GUlntlf, who followed her 
husband, Ava Mchmcd IV, on many of his hunting expeditions in Thrace. 

• The figure generally giten, 104, is almost certainly an exaggeration; in the tables 
it has been possible to account for only 56, and then in a most arbitrary manner. 

’ See p. 34. Lamb, a68, atnmgely talks of ‘the disastrous inbreeding of the Harem', 
but there is no evidence at all for such a statement; the odd cases of marriages between 
cousins did not affect the main line of the dynasty at all. 

• It may be that the 'increase' in infantile mor^ity is illusory and results only from 
more detailed records being available in the Ijiter Period; but extensive study of the 
genealogical tables, together with a consideration of the conditions of life in the harem 
of the Saray, compared with the less inhibited existetKe of women and children in the 
Early Period, will suggest that the 'increase' was real. At any rate the smooth flow of 
the Succession was moat in danger after the 'Kafes' had been substituted for Fratricide. 
The figures are as follows: from Ahmed I (1603) to AbdUlmedd (II) (19*4), 6a out of 
147 sorts and 46 out of 174 daughters died before reaching their tenth birthday, rrtost 
of them in early infancy. The difference in percentages, at between the sexes, 43-6 to 
26-4, it normal and supports the figures. Comparable figures for the Earlier Period 
cannot be given, since few dates of birth and death are ktvown. 

• Brockelmann, 44, Wittlin, 1 ff., gives an over-dramatized account of how AbdUl- 

mecid I withheld recognition of AbdUlhamid H for a whole week, because of suspicions 
regarding the circumstances of his birth. • Butbecq, ag. 

’ See p. 80. For the acttul ceremonies see Uzungaryili, S.T. 106. 
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sultans while they were still stationed in their provincial gover- 
norates; Suleyman I was bom at Trabzon and Ahmed I at Manisa.* 
As a result, these births received comparatively little attention in 
the capital, largely because—under the early Law of Succession—• 
there was nothing to indicate which of a sultan’s grandsons would 
eventually inherit the throne. However, with the termination of the 
system of govemorates and the introduction of the ‘Kafes’, a sultan 
had no sons—let alone grandsons—until after his accession and all 
their births took place in the capital. It was thus easy to turn them 
into occasions of popular rejoicing (‘Veladet-i hiimSyun’), especially 
if affairs of state happened to be going rather unfortunately at the 
time. Ahmed III had so many offspring that, with the celebration 
of the children’s births, the sons’ circumcisions, and the daughters’ 
marriages, there was a holiday atmosphere in the Saray throughout 
his reign.* 

Many authorities state that in order to limit the number of males 
who could lay claim to the throne, the daughters of the sultans were 
not allowed to have sons when they married; and if by any chance 
boys were bom, the umbilical cord was left untied.* But reference 
to the genealogical tables makes it clear that, if this was the Law, 
it was not closely observed. Taking the dynasty as a whole, 149 
daughters contracted marriages and gave birth to 60 sons and 55 
daughters. Even taking the ‘middle’ period from Selim II to 
Abdiiluiz (1566-1876), when restrictions were most effective, 88 
daughters married and gave birth to 21 sons and 28 daughters, all 
of whom were apparently allowed to take the normal course of life. 
If the restrictions did exist at all, then the figures suggest that 
daughters were almost equally discouraged with sons.* There are 
several explanations for these small families; in the first place, 

' See Table XIII, p. 105, for the date* and place* of birth of the aultans. 

' Karal, t.A. iii. 16S, aaya: 'Colour and perfume iitcreased the atmoapherc of festivity 
with which all the Tulip passed.' Covel, 153, sayi: ‘The Turks at Bayram. and at 
all victories and birth* of the prince*, make great mirth. It happened the Sultana [tic] 
was delivered of a second ton [Ahmed III] this last Rama*, December 1673. The mirth 
was put off till the Bayram, and then it was doubled. ...'The length of the ceremonies de* 
pended on which ton it was; sec Uzuncmrfili, S.T. i67-7i,andSirer, in/l.T'.M.iv. *433. 

‘ D'Ohssoo, vii. 93, says: ‘C'est k ces dispositions rigoureuses et crtaelles que la 
maiton otbomane doit sa stabilM.' 

* The ton* concerned are: *163-5, *176, 2*13, **34, **8i, *340-3, * 37 it » 40 *- 9 . 
* 4 i 9 > >430, and *443-4, together with three grandsons of AbddUziz. Of these at least 
two, *164 and **8i, had children in their turn, the fonner's being the famous Ibrahim- 
htnzadeler, who were supposed to have a claim to the throne; tee p. 13, and the 
articles 'Damad' and 'Ibrahim H 4 n' in 
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Sterility presumably affected the female line as much as the male. 
Secondly, many of the daughters were married before they reached 
puberty, or their marriages were of short duration because of their 
husbands* sudden deaths. These, combined with the rule that after 
six months of married life in Istanbul a vizir or pasha had to return 
to his post, wherever that might be, leaving his wife in the capital,' 
all helped to reduce the birth-rate. 

With Births, it is convenient to discuss the Feasts of Circum¬ 
cision. which usually took place when the princes were between the 
ages of eight and sixteen; once the ceremony had been performed, 
they were given separate apartments in the ‘Selamlik’ (Men’s 
Quarters). The word ‘sQr’ means a wedding-feast and is used equally 
in speaking of the weddings of girls (‘sur-u cihaz’) and of the cir¬ 
cumcisions of boys (‘sOr-u hatan’).* In Islam the wedding-feast was 
in honour of the bride, as the husband had already celebrated his 
feast at the time of his circumcision; both were considered as com¬ 
pensations for the suffering endured. 

From the earliest times the Ottoman sultans celebrated the cir¬ 
cumcisions of their sons and grandsons with great ceremonial and 
distribution of largesse, which became ever more prodigal as time 
passed. As early as 1457 Mehmed II held a four-day festival at 
Edime for Bayezid II and 571/Mustafa, after which they returned 
to their govemorates, but probably the most elaborate of all cir¬ 
cumcision feasts was that given by Murad III for his son Meh¬ 
med III in 1582, which lasted practically two months.* The actual 
operation, the raison d'etre of the festivities, was usually though not 
invariably performed during the first few days. Ahmed I, Murad IV, 
and Mehmed IV were all circumcised after they came to the throne, 
the operation taking place as soon as possible after the accession. 

• The only exceptions were those husbsnds sttsched to the central adminiitntion 
but even then only during their tenure of office. A rcmarluble cue wu ixos/Hadice 
Sultan, who insisted on accompanying her husband the ex-grand vixir, 2330/Morali 
Hasan Pays, into provincial exile in 1704. 

* See \'on Hammer, L ayi; and the \arioux ‘S&mame-ler’. 

» There b a detailed day-by-dsy description in Fugger, 63 ff., and also in Danis- 
mend, ui. 58. Describing another drcumcbion, Fugger’s correspondent wrote- ‘The 
results of the Circumcbion were presented to the mother of the Crown Prince in a 
golden dish, and the blood-stained knife to the mother of the reigning Sultan.’ Ibid. 
a6i, n. A detailed account of the preparations for, and performance of, a much later 
orcumctsion is given by Z. §akir. in /f.TJVf. i. 613 and 659: the victim was 864, Mehmed 
Abid, youngest and favourite son of AbdUlhamid II. The operation was performed— 
after much religious discussion—with the aid of anaesthetics. 
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TableXIII. Dates and Places of Birth of the Sultans 


Sultan 

Date 

Place 

t/Osman I 

1358 

SdftUt (?) 

i/Orhan 

1388 

? 

3/MunKl I 

1326 

Bursa (?) 

4/Bayezid I 

1360 

Edime (?) 

S/Mehmed I 

1389 

Edime (?) 

bIMand II 

1404 

Amasya 

7/Mehined II 

30. 3- «43» 

Edime 

8/Bayezid II 

I. 1448 

Dimetoica 

9/Sclbn I 

1470 

Amas>'a 

lo/Suleyman I 

6. 11. 1494 

Trabzond 

li/Selim II 

28. 5- 1524 

Istanbul 

la/Mund III 

4- 7- >546 

Manisa 

13/Mehined III 

26. 5. 1566 

Manila 

14/Ahmed I 

18. 4. 1590 

Manisa 

15/Mustafa I 

1592 

Manisa 

16/Osinan II 

3. 11. 1604 

Istanbul 

17/Mund IV 

39. 8. 1609 

Istanbul (on Bosphorus) 

i8/tbrahim 

4. It. 1615 

Istanbul 

19/Mehmed IV 

2. 1. 1643 

Istanbul 

30,'Suleyman II 

IS. 4. 1643 

Istanbul 

3i/Ahmed II 

25. 2. 1843 

Istanbul 

22/Mustafa II 

5. 6. 1664 

Edime 

23/Ahmcd III 

31. 12. 1^3 

Hacioilu Pazan 

24/Mahmud I 

3. 8. 1696 

Istanbul 

25/Otman III 

a. I. 16^ 

Istanbul 

26/Mutta£i III 

28. 1. 1717 

Istanbul 

27/AbdUlhamid I 

20. 3. 1725 

Istanbul 

28/Selim III 

34. 13. 1761 

Istanbul 

29/Muatafa IV 

8. 9. 1779 

Istanbul 

30/Mahmud II 

20. 7. 1785 

Istanbul 

31/AbdUlmecid I 

23. 4. 1823 

Istanbul 

32/AbdUUziz 

9. 3. 1830 

Istanbul 

33/Mund V 

31. 9. 1840 

Istanbul 

34/Abdulhamid II 

23. 9. 1843 

Istanbul 

3S/Mehmed V 

3. II. 1844 

Istanbul 

36/Mehmed VI 

2. 3. 1861 

Istanbul 

37/AbdUlmecid (II) 

39. 5. 1868 

Istanbul 
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Table XIV. Twins Bom to the Dynasty 


PartnU 

Tims 

Date birth 

A. at/Ahmed 11 
aso/Rlbia 

710/Ibrahim 

71 i/Selim 

7. 10. 1693 

B. aa/Mustafa II 
a64/Hafite 

7ai/Ahmed (B) 

7a6/Murad (B) 

3- 3. 1703 

C. aj/Ahmed III 

lafia/UmmUgUlsUm 
ia66/Zeyneb (A) 

ti. a. 1708 

D. a3/Ahmed III 

731/AbdUlmecid 
73a/AbdUlmelck 

la. la. 1709 

E. a3/Ahmed III 

747/Selim (B) 
ias9/Saliha 

at. 3. 1715 

F. 30/Mahmud II 

810/Mahmud 

8ia/Mehmed (B) 

18. a. i8aa 

G. 31/AbdUlmecid 1 
38a/Guloeinal 

1358/Hadicc 

1366/Refia 

8. 1. 184a 

H. 31/AbdUlmecid I 

830/Mehmed Nizameddin 
8a9/Mriimed Vamik 

19. 4. 1850 

I. 34/Abdalhatnid II 
4ai/Behice 

86a/Ahmed Nureddin 
865/Mehmed Bedreddin 

aa. 6. 1901 

J. 84a/Mehtned Seyfeddin 
asSi/Nervaliter 

asSa/Ahmed Tevhid 
a584/Fatma Gevheri 

a. la. 1904 


It i* curious that of the ten cases of twins, five should be the children of only 
two sultans, though admittedly Ahmed III and AbdUlmecid I had two of the largest 
fiunilies. * 

It seems possible thatfiay/Cihangir (A) and 639/Saleyman, both bom to Murad III 
m a. 1585, were twins. 

Some say that Mustafa III was a twin of 74a/Mehmcd (D), but vun Hammer and 
SUrreya give separate dates. 
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DEATHS AND FUNERALS 

The cause of death of each of the sultans, as far as is know'n, is 
set out in Table XV.' Where death resulted from illness, it is often 
difficult to make a clear diagnosis on the available evidence, parti¬ 
cularly as there are sometimes conflicting reports. Some sultans, 
however, died in a more dramatic way: Murad I was stabbed to 
death by Milosh Kobilovich in the very hour of victory on the field 
of Kosova. Two sultans committed suicide, although it was strictly 
contrary to the tenets of Islam: Bayezid I, in despair over his defeat 
and imprisonment at the hands of Timur, took poison; Abdiiliziz, 
depressed by his deposition, cut his veins w'ith a pair of scissors.* 
It is not clear whether Bayezid II also took his own life or merely 
died of depression; perhaps, even, his death on the road to Dime- 
toka was arranged by his son Selim I. Osman II, Ibrahim, Selim III, 
and Mustafa IV were all executed subsequent to their depositions.' 
The only other remarkable death was that of Mahmud I, who 
collapsed while on horseback returning from the ‘Cuma Selamhgi’ 
(Friday Prayers); there is a completely unauthenticated tradition 
that he did not actually die, and was accidentally buried alive. 

It was, perhaps, in death that the sultans were best able to assert 
their superiority over their subjects, by repeated contraventions of 
the customs of Islam, which were tolerated by the Ulema. The 
Prophet ordained that death and burial were to be occasions for 
humility and simplicity, to be completed as soon as possible; but 
the deaths of the sultans were often marked by prolonged display. 
The reason for this became clear when considering the Succession; 
to prevent disorder it was often essential to conceal the death of a 
sultan until his successor could reach the capital.* 

' See p. no. 

* For Bayexid !*■ death aee KoprtilU't two aiticlea, in Belleten, a. 591 and vj. 591. 
^ere ha* been much controversy over the manner of AbdUUzia’t death; Mordtnumn 
m E.I, ii. 34a and iii. 33a says suicide, but SUsaheim, EJ. i, 36, says murder, as does 
*5^—'cT wurde abgesetat und bald darauf ermordet". All the Turkish writer* 
in /./I., and ^ehsuvarojlu, Atim, accept the theory of suicide; the latter sets out all 
^e contemporary documents and opinions. It is notable that AbdUlizia’s son Yuauf 
Izzeddin also committed suicide in 1916—see Baykal, in T.D. i. 487, 4 c. 

’ See p. 64 ff. « See p. 37. 
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Such concealment could only be achieved by deliberate trickery, 
which involved the immediate embalming of the sultan’s corpse 
and the apparent maintenance of his normal daily routine. It can 
best be seen in the account of the lengths to which 2162/Grand 
Vizir Sokollu Mehmed Pa?a went to prevent the soldiers learning 
of Suleyman I’s death.* Grand Vizir Mehmed Karamani Pa§a, on 
the other hand, took too many precautions over Mehmed IPs 
death, the suspicions of the Janissaries were aroused and the secret 
discovered, with fatal results.* Murad III was the last sultan whose 
death had to be concealed, for his son and successor Mehmed III 
was the last prince to be sent out to a provincial govemorate; thence¬ 
forward the heir to the throne was always at hand in the ‘Kafes’.* 

Delays in burial, embalming, and the transportation of corpses 
over long distances were all alike forbidden to Muslims, exception 
only being made in favour of the sultans.^ It was probably these 
general prohibitions which made the concealment of a particular 
sultan’s death a comparatively easy task, as being something com¬ 
pletely outside the experience of the ordinary Turk, and therefore 
unsuspected.* Apart altogether from political necessity, embalming 
must have been practised by the Ottoman dynasty to allow of the 
transportation of corpses to the family mausoleums; prior to the 


• See Uzuntarfili. O.T. iL 403 and Daniymend, iL 352. 

* See Onver, Nithemedy, 14. 

* Similar caiea can be quoted from other countries. In 1249 the death of the E\-ubite 
aultan of Egypt, Malek Saleh, waa concealed for three montha whilst the atroitale 
against the Crusaders continued. The record n surely held by Tibet: The sixth Dalai 

Lama did not die until 1680-When he did. the Chief MinUters wishing to keep the 

power and to use the Dalai Lama’s authority to complete the massive pile of the PotaU 
concealed hu dmth for nine years, telling the people that he was in spiritual seclusion 
and non« muat interrupt him.' Bell, 32 and 262. 

♦ Cantemir, 43, n.26: ’Mahometan Uw striedy forbids es-ery person, besides the 
toperor. to 1^ a dead body in his house till the second day, or to remove them beyond 

So. should the Prime Vizir die in a journey he is to be 
buned in ^ same place where he fsUs, or the next town if within distance. But the 
corpse of the Emperor, should he die even upon the utmost bounds of India, b bv his 
successor to bembaln^ and with the greatest speed conveyed to its sepulchre in the 
Mosque built by himself or, for want of that, into some sepulchre of hb ancestors ’ The 

(B»y«id I) and from Si^etvar 
to Wbul (Sttbyiw I). pn>ileRes were extended to the sultan's sons; in 1353 
602/Cihaiigir s body waa brought from Halep. 

At -xo^ing to ancient Turkbh custom.’ Dani»- 

rno^i. 183. At the death of Selim II. the new ’Valide Sultan’ took control and 
^ered his corpse to ^ put in ice. Ibid. iL 4a 1. Suleyman II died at Edirne and hb 
^ the body was brought as 
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capture of Constantinople the sultans and their families were all 
buried in Bursa, but after 1453 the graves of all the sultans and most 
of their relatives were dug in Istanbul.' Only Mehmed VI and 
Abdillmecid (II) died in exile and were buried there. 

The actual funeral of a sultan was not usually the occasion for a 
great display, except in the Early Period; ceremonial and proces¬ 
sions there were, but any atmosphere of public mourning and the 
wearing of black robes was usually overshadowed by the general 
rejoicing—or at least display—connected with the new sultan’s 
accession.* 

' S7o/Cein, however, was buried in Bursa in 1499. 

* For details see Uzunfarftli, S.T. 53-56. For Mehmed II’s funeral see Unver, 
^ Nuhemtdy, 14-17; for Murad Ill’s see Rosedale, a6; and for AbdOlhamid II’s see 
Refill, in T.D. L 94, and $akir, in R.T.M. ii. 754 and 804. 
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Table XV. Causes of the Sultans’ Deaths 


Sultan 

Date and place of death 

Cause of death 

l/Osman I 

I3a4—S6iat 

Apoplexy/gout 

a/Orhan 

4. 1360—? 

Depression /gout 

3/Murad I 

6. 1389—Koaova 

Assassination 

4/Bayezid I 

10. 3. 1403—Akyehir 

Suicide (poison) 

S/Mehmed I 

a6. 5. i4ai—Edime 

Dysentery/poison (?) 

6/Murad II 

3. a. 1451—Edime 

Apoplexy (drink) 

7/Mehmcd II 

3. 5. 1481—Maltepe 

Gout/poison (?) 

8/Baye»d II 

a6. 5. 151a—Dimetoka 

Depression/suicide/assaiaina- 
tion (?) 

9/Selim I 

aa. 9. isao—Qorlu 

Cancer 

lo/SUleyman I 

7. 9. 1566—Sigetvar 

15. la. 1574—Istanbul 

Apoplexy 

it/Selim II 

Concuasion/alcohol 

la/Murad III 

16. I. 1595—Istanbul 

Apoplexy/stone 

13/Mehmed III 

aa. la. 1603 — Istanbul 

Depression/apoplexy 

14/Ahmed I 

aa. II. 1617—Istanbul 

Typhus 

iS/Mustala I 

30 . I. 1639—Istanbul 

Mental, physical collapse 

16/Osman II 

ao. 5. i6aa—Istanbul 

Execution 

17/Mursd IV 

9. a. 1640—Istanbul 

Cirosis 

18/lbrahim 

18. 8. t648—Istanbul 

Execution 

19/Mehmed IV 

6. 1. 1693—Edime 

Gout/depression/poison (?) 

ao/SOleyman II 

aa. 6. 1691—Edime 

Dropsy 

ai/Ahn^ II 

6. a. 1695—Edime 

Dropsy, depression/apo- 
plexy 

Dropsy 

aa/Mustafa II 

39. la. 1703—Istanbul 

a3/Ahmed III 

*• 7 * 1736—Istanbul 

General/poison (?) 

a4/Mahmud I 

14. la. 1754—Istanbul 

Apoplexy 

as/Osman III 

30. 10. 1757—Istanbul 

Apoplexy 

a6/Mustafa III 

at. I. 1774—Istanbul 

Heart failure 

a7/AbdUlhamid I 

7. 4. 1789—Istanbul 

Apoplexy 

a8/Selim III 

a8. 7. 1808—Istanbul 

Execution 

a9/Mustaft IV 

16. II. 1808—Istanbul 

Execution 

30/Mahmud II 

1. 7. 1839—Istanbul 

Cirosis/anxiety/tuberculoaia 

31/AbdaImectd I 

35. 6. 1861—Istanbul 

Tuberculosis 

3a/AbdQUzix 

4. 6. 1876—Istanbul 

Suicide (cutting veins) 

33/Murad V 

39. 8. 1904—Istanbul 

Diabetes 

34/Abdttlhamid II 

10. a. 1918—Istanbul 

Heart failure 

3S/Mehmed V 

a .7. 1918—Istanbul 

Heart failure 

36/Mehmed VI 

IS* 5. i9a^~-San Remo 

Heart hilure 

37/Abdalmccid (II) 

8. 1944—Paris 

Heart failure 


Note. Sultans i-6 were buried at Bursa, 7-35 in Istanbul, 36 at Damascus and 37 in 
Medirta. •" 
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TITLES USED BY THE OTTOMAN 
DYNASTY 

The titles assumed by, or given to, members of the House of Osman 
may be separated into four classes, indicating respectively: personal 
characteristics, personal achievements, p>ersonal rank, or the extent 
of the Empire. 

The first were in the nature of personal ‘Lakap’ (Nickname), 
pointing to the interests, habits, or character of the sultan or his 
family. They ranged from the ‘Veli’ or ‘Sofu’ of Bayezid II to the 
‘Mest’ or ‘Sarho?’ of Selim II, from the ‘Deli’ of Mustafa I and 
Ibrahim to the ‘Avci’ of Mehmed IV, from the ‘Adli’ of Mahmud II 
to the ‘Kanli’ of Abdiilhamid II, Closely connected with these titles, 
but looking rather to individual achievements, were others such as 
‘Gazi’, accorded to a sultan who led his troops victoriously into the 
‘Dar-ul Harb’; or Murad I’s ‘^hid’, in memory of his martyr’s 
death at Kosova; the ‘Fatih’ which recorded Mehmed II’s capture 
of Constantinople, or the ‘Kanuni’ given to Suleyman I in recogni¬ 
tion of his work as a law-giver. It is these two classes of titles which 
are shown in the genealogical tables, appended to this book. 

Those titles indicating personal rank were much more widely 
distributed and lacked the individuality of the two preceding groups. 
There were the ‘Qelebi’, ‘$ehzade’, and ‘Efendi’ which, at different 
periods, distinguished a sultan’s sons; and the carefully graded titles 
which marked the progress of a favoured lady through the harem 
from ‘Ikbal’ to ‘Validc Sultan’. Then came the series of administra¬ 
tive titles: ‘Sancak-bey’, ‘Beylerbey’, ‘Pa§a’, ‘Vizir’, and ‘Vizir-i 
Azam’; only certain of these could be accorded to males of the 
House of Osman but all were within the reach of the ‘Damad’ who 
married into the family.' 

These in turn lead on to the titles which marked the steady rise 

' In the table* only the highest rank attained by an individual ia given, although it 
■ney be presumed that in the vast nuyority of case* such a person had passed through all 
the lower ranks of the hierarchy; see B. Miller, Palace School, i6o If., artd Gibb and 
Bowen. L 77-137 and 3*9-63. 
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in dignity of the Head of the Ottoman Tribe: from ‘Han’ and 
‘Emir’ through ‘Sultan’ to ‘Padijah’;* and those which indicated 
the assumption of spiritual authority: ‘Halife’, ‘Hadim-iil Hare- 
meyn’, and ‘Emir-iil Muminin.’* Combined with the above was the 
long list of territories which owned the sultan’s sway. The whole 
can best be seen in the ofRcial correspondence, where each separate 
claim to distinction is set forth, like a jewel to dazzle the eye of the 
beholder.* They can also be seen in the ‘Tugra’ which decorated so 
many official documents ;* so the prestige of the sultans was blazoned 
to the four comers of the earth.* 

Table XVI. Titles used by the Ottomans {and Glossary) 

Adit. ‘The Just.’ Given to Bayezid II, Mehmed III, and Mahmud II. 

A^a. ‘Commander.’ Given to senior officers of the Army and the Household, 
such as ‘Yeni^eri Agasi’ and ‘Kizlar Agasi’. 

AhretUk. ‘Adopted.’ Given to 1302/Durru^hvar. 

Ak-bajb. . ‘WTiite-headed.’ Given to 46/Aktimur. 

Alp. ‘Companion in Arms.’ Frequently used in the Early Period, when the 
close tribal organization still existed.* 

' 'Orhan had from his accession been conscious that he had succeeded to the rule 
of a greatly increased number of subjects and of a larger extent of territory than his 
father, and judged that he was entitled to abandon the title of “ Emir” and to assume the 
more ambitious one of “Sultan of the Ottomans”.’ Cam. Mtd. Hist. iv. 633; see Sultan, 
below. 

* 'It is well-known that the Ottoman rulers, as they developed, took the titles of 
“hin”, “emir”, “sultan” and—after the conquest of Byzantium—“lord of the lands 
and seas”; when Syria, Egypt and Arabia were added they took those of “protector of 
the Holy Cities” and “Caliph”. Of these titles “caliph” appears on “fermanlar” and 
in the Friday sermons, while we can read the others on coins.' Artuk, 6. 

’ The prelude of a letter from Suleyman I to Francis I in 1525, reads: 'I who am the 
Sultan of Sultans, the Sovereign of Sovereigns, the distributor of crowns to the monarchs 
of the surface of the globe, the shadow of God upon Earth, the Sultan and Padishah of 
the White Sea [Mediterranean], the Black Sea, Rumelia, Anatolia, Karamania, Rum, 
Dulkadir, Diyarbekir, Kurdistan, Azarbaycan, Persia, Damascus, Aleppo, Cairo, 
Mekka, Medina, Jerusalem, all Arabia, Yemen and the other countries which my noble 
ancestors—may God brighten their tomhs—conquered and which my august majesty 
has likewise conquered with my flaming sword, Sultan Suleyman Hkn, son of Sultan 
Selim, son of Sultan Bayezid; you who are Francis, King of France, you have sent a 
letter to my Porte, the refuge of sovereigns....’ Other examples may be found in von 
Hanuner, ii. 524, Dantymend, L 169, and Vakif Dergisi, iL 439. 

* For interpretations of the various 'Tugra', tee Orgtm, in T.TJl.E. v. 263 ff., and 
Wittek, in Byxantion, xviiL 311 <T. 

* In 1489 Yusuf Adityah founded a dynasty in Bijapur, India, and to heighten hii 
dignity claimed that he was a ton of Sultan Murad II, who had been obliged to flee 
with his mother and had subsequently been told into slavery and taken into the army of 
the Bahmanidea. EJ. i. 139. The idea and not the veracity of the claim is the significant 
point. Under Suleyman I, the ‘Kapudan Pays' Sidi Ali Pays visited India and found 
that the name of the 'Padiyah' had considerable influence at the Mogul capital. 

* See Tankut, in BelUten, i. 26. 
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Amca. ‘Uncle’, on the father’s ride. 

Amcaxade. ‘Uncle’s son’, and so ‘Cousin’. 

Arslan. ‘The Lion’ or ‘Lion-hearted’. See 2009/Mehmed. 

Avct. ‘The Hunter.’ Given to Mehmed IV, whose chief interest in life was 
hunting, which he indulged around Edime. 

Bahir. ‘Naval.’ See 2472/Mu8tafa. 

Bahti. ‘The Fortunate.’ Given to Ahmed I, and used by him as a nom-de- 
plume for his poetry. 

Ba^. ‘Head’, ‘Chief. Generally used in conjunction with some other title, as 
‘Ba^-Ij^uhadar’ or ‘Kapici-bafi’. 

Bedros. ‘Peter.’ This is a conunon Armenian name and was given to Abdiil- 
hamid H in reference to his supposedly Armenian features. Wttlin, i, 
gives a story that his father was not Abdtilmecid I, but an Armenian who 
managed to have a liaison with his mother. The simpler explanation is 
that his mother, 397 /Tirimujg 4 n, was probably an Armenian. 

Bey. ‘Lord’, ‘Prince’. In the course of time it lost its significance and became 
a courtesy title, rather like the English ‘esquire’. 

Beyce^. ‘Little Lord.’ Given to 2288/Mustafa. 

Beylerbeyi. ‘Lord of Lords.’ Gi%’en to the ruler of a great province.’ 

Beyzade. ‘Son of a Lord.’ Given to the sons of a sultan’s daughters; it replaced 
the earlier title ‘Sultanzade’ q.v. 

Btytkli. ‘Whiskered.’ Given to 2278/Mehmed. 

BofnaJt. ‘Bosnian.’ See 2052/Mustafa. 

Buyiik. ‘Big.’ 

Cedd-ul Osman. ‘Father of the Ottomans.’ Given to 40/Suleyman §ah. 

Cemca. ‘Powerful as Cemfid.’ One of the honorific titles of the sultan.’ 

Cerrah. ‘Surgeon.’ See 2187/Mehmed and 2327/Kasim. 

Cihandar. ‘Lord of the World.’ Given to Selim III. 

Civan. ‘Young.’ Given to 2138/Mehmed. 

(^aktra. ‘Falconer.’ See 2i85/Hasan. 

Qavus. ‘Petty-officer’, ‘Messenger’. See 2320/Mehmed. 

felebt. ‘Gentleman’, ‘Gradous Lord’, ‘Young Master’. Up to the time of 
Mehmed II this was given to the sons of a sultan. It was given personally 
to Mehmed 1. 

QeUbi-Sultan. ‘Gentleman-prince.’ Up to 1594 it was the title given to those 
of a sultan’s sons who governed provinces. 

^elik. ‘Steel.’ Given to 2455/Mustafa. 

^erkes. ‘Circassian.’ See 2440/Osman. 

Quhadar, ‘Chamberlain.’ 

Damad-i ^kriyasd. ‘Imperial son-in-law.’ Given to those who married 
daughters of the sultans. Technically, it should only be applied to the 


' See p. 17, and Gibb and Bowen, L 139. 
* See von Hammer, iii. 451. 
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husbands of those daughters who married during their father’s reigns. 
It was only habitually used to distinguish among several vizirs of the 
same name. 

Dayt. ‘Foster-mother.’ 

D^. ‘Uncle’, on the mother’s side. 

Defterdar. ‘Treasurer.’ 

Dili. ‘Mad.’ Given to the two sultans, Mustafa I and Ibrahim, &c. 

Dkitdar. ‘Bearer of the Writing-case.’ See 1549/S. 

Do^tmct. ‘Keeper of the Hawks.’ See 2za4/Yusuf. 

Du3me{ce). ‘False.’ Given to 538/Mustafa at the time of the rebellions in his 
name, and indicating doubt as to his origin. 

Eb’ut Feth. ‘Father of Conquests.’ Given to Mehmed II. 

EJendi. ‘Sir’, ‘Esquire’. From the time of Abdiilmecid I given to the sons 
of the sultans. Also the recognized title for members of the spiritual 
hierarchy. 

E^ri. ‘Crooked.’ Given to 602/Cihangir, who was lame. 

Egri-Fatifa. ‘Conqueror of Egir’ (Eger or Erlau). Given to Mehmed III. 

Emir, ‘Ruler’, ‘Prince’. It applied to a semi-independent ruler and was used 
by Osman I as long as he recognized the overlordship of the Seljuks. 
It reappeared during the Great Interregnum to indicate that from 
1402 to 1413 no one of Bayezid I’s sons could claim to be supreme 
ruler. 

Emir-ul .Muminin. ‘Commander of the Faithful.* One of the attributes of the 
caliph, which passed to the Ottoman sultans after Selim I’s conquest of 
Egypt (cf. ‘Halife’). 

Emfte. ‘Brother-in-law.’ See 2339/Hasan. 

Ermeni. ‘Armenian.’ Used of 2265/SuleyTnan. 

Fahreddin. ‘Glory of the Faith.’ Given to Osman I. 

Fatih. ‘The conqueror.’ Given to Mehmed II for his conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Fatih-i Bagdad. ‘Conqueror of Ba^ldad.’ Given to Murad IV. 

Frenk. ‘Frank.’ Used of those from France, and by extension loosely of any¬ 
one of European origin. Given to 2036/Ibrahim. 

Goal. ‘Fighter for the True Faith’ (Islam). Given to those who carried the 
sword into ‘Dar-ul Harb* and were victorious against the Christians; it 
was associated particularly with Osman I, Orhan, Murad I, Bayezid I, 
Mehmed II, and Murad IV.' 

Cenf. ‘Young.’ Given to Osman II and 2408/Mehmed. 

Gixdt. ‘In the eye—Favourite.’ For a sultan’s female slaves. 

Gut. ‘Rose.’ Given to 2389/Ahmed. 

GiUc. ‘Laughing’, ‘merry’. Given to 2421/Ali. 

' Wittdc, D*ux Chapitret, 305, quotes an inscription at Buna (1337) which calls 

Orhan, ‘Sultan, son of the Sultan of the Gaza, Gazi, son of Gazi, lord of the horizons, 

hero of the world'. SUireya, ii. 57, e>’en uses it of AbdOlmecid I. 
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Gurdi. ‘Georgian.’ See 22S3/Mehined, &c. 

Gureffi. ‘The Wrestler.’ Given to Mehmed I for his strength; there is some 
doubt whether this or ‘Kurii^Q’ (q.v.) was the correct form as applied 
to this sultan. 

Giivey. ‘Bride-groom’, ‘son-in-law’. Given to 1959/Sinan. 

Guztke. ‘Handsome.’ Given to aoTo/Mahmud and aooz/Riistem. 

Hate, Had. ‘Pilgrim.’ The feminine and masculine forms respectively, of the 
title given to those who completed the Pilgrimage to Mckka.' 

Hddim-Ul Haremeyn-if ^trifeyn. 'Protector of the Two Holy Cities’ (Mekka 
and Medina). Given to ^lim I in 1517 by the Sherif of Mckka, who sent 
him the keys of these cities (see ‘Halife’). 

Hadm. ‘Eunuch.’ Used of ao32/lbrahim. 

Hdfis. ‘Guardian’, and, by extension, one who knou-s the Koran by heart. 
Given to 2228/Ahmed, 2416/Ahmed, &c. 

Hakani. ‘Imperial.’ Given to 2132/Mehmed. 

Hakan-iil Berreyn vel Bahreyn. ‘Lord of the I^ds and Seas.’ One of the 
sultan’s honorific titles, expressive of his grandiose claims to power. 

Halife. ‘Caliph.’ The transfer of this title to Selim I and his heirs in 1517— 
though some think it was retained by the last .Abassid Caliph until his 
death in 1538—has ever since given rise to a great deal of acrimonious 
discussion in Islam.... Cam. Mod. Hist. i. 91, sa}'s:‘It is one of the funda¬ 
mental principles of Islam that all Muslinu shall be governed by a single 
Imam, and that Imam must be a member of thc'‘Korci9”, the tribe of the 
Prophet. At this time, 1517. the Imamship was in the hands of a shadow, 
Mehmed Abu Cafer, of the race of Ha^im, who kept up the semblance 
of a Court at Cairo. The last of the Caliphs of the Abassid line, he resigned 
the Caliphate to the Sultan Selim. This formal transference is the basis 
of the claims of the Sultans of Turkey to be the Imams or supreme rulers 
of Islam, though they have not a drop of “ Koreij" blood in their veins. The 
translation of the Caliphate was confirmed by the recognition which Selim 
received at the same time from the “^erif’of Mckka, who sent him the keys 
of the Kaaba, thus designating him as the Protector of the Holy Places.’ 
S. Lane-Poole, Egypt, 265, 355, says: ‘The second or Egyptian dynasty 
of Abassid Caliphs were restricted to such spiritual functions as the ritual 
of the mosque afforded. They formed, however, the technical centre of 
Islam and served to connect the old Caliphate of Baj^dad with the modem 
Sultans of Turkey, to whom they bequeathed such rights as they were 
able to bestow.... ‘The legality of the inheritance is repudiated not only 
by the Shiah, but by the majority of learned Sunni, who are aware that 
a caliph must belong to the Prophet’s tribe of the "Koreij”; but whatever 
they may be "de jure”, the Sultans of Turkey have been “de facto” caliphs 
of the greater part of orthodox Islam ever since the death of Mutevekil.’ 


' See p. 135. 
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Note also the position of Abdulmecid (II), who was allowed to assume 
the position of caliph in 1922, without being sultan.' 

Hdn. ‘Lord’, ‘Prince’. As used by the rulers of Krim. Given by Selim II to 
his grandson, 2165/Ibrahim. 

Hanferli. ‘With a Dagger.’ Given to 1945/Fatina. 

Hamm. ‘Lady.’ 

Hanm Sultan. ‘Princess Lady.’ Given to the granddaughters of the sultans in 
the female line. 

Hantal. ‘Clumsy.’ Given to 2392/Hafaf. 

HaseJd Sultan. ‘Princess Favourite.’ Given to those favourites of the sultan 
who bore him sons; generally limited to the first four or six to become 
mothers. 

Haseki Kadtn. ‘Lady Favourite.’ Given to the mothers of the sultan’s 
daughters. 

Hatun. ‘Lady.’ Used in the Early Period for the sultan’s legal wives, and 
instead of the later ‘Valide Sultan’. 

Hekaa. ‘Seller of Sweetmeats.’ Given to 2321/Yusuf. 

Htzdrpdre. ‘A Thousand Pieces.’ Given posthumously to 23 it/Ahmed, in 
reference to his assassination. 

Humayun. ‘Royal.’ From ‘Humay’, the royal vulture. 

HunkA. ‘Sovereign.’ Given to Murad I and Mehmed II.* 

HudavftuHgdr. ‘Dominator’, ‘Lord’. Given to Murad I, and then traruferred 
to his ‘sancak’ of Bursa. Also applied to Orhan and Murad II.* 
tkbal. ‘Forturute.’ The first rank of advancement in the harem. 
llMand. ‘Inspired.’ Given to Selim III. 

Kadtn. ‘Lady.’ 

Kalaylikox. ‘Blanched Nut.’ Given to 2160/Ali.* 

Kanlnar. ‘Hunch-backed.’ Given to Mahmud I and 2239/Mu8tafa. 

Kanlt. ‘Bloody.’ Given to Abdiilhamid II, for his repressive policies. 

Kanuni. ‘The Law-giver.’ Given to Mehmed II* and more particularly to 
Suleyman 1 . 

Kapta~Baft. ‘Head Door-keeper.’ 

Kapudan Pafa. ‘Admiral.’ Title held by the head of the Ottoman Navy. 
Kara. ‘Black.’ Given to Osman I and many others. 

Karacehennem. ‘Black Hell.’ Given to 2620/Faik. 

Karakof. ‘Black-browed.’ Given to 2230/Mehmed. 

KekU-i tkbal. ‘The Louse of Forttme.’ Given to 2126/Rustem.* 

Kel. ‘Bald.’ Given to a38i/Ahmed. 

Ketkuda. ‘Steward.’ 

* See Gibb and Bowen, L 3*“34: i-d., ‘Halifc’; Hayder, 17, 270; Daruymend, iL 29, 

36.43- . 

* See t.A. V. 578. 

* For another explanation tee Dantyoicnd, iiL 560. 

* See Cam. Med. Hitt. iv. 705. 


* Ibid. 

* See Daiuyniend, u. 248. 
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Ku. ‘Daughter.’ 

KixU. ‘Red.’ See .693/Ahmed. 

Koca. ‘Big.’ 

Koxbeyci. ‘Nut-seller.’ Given to 2241/Yusuf. 

Kdmurcu. ’Coke-seller.’ Given to 2404/Ali. 

K 6 se. ‘Beardless.’ Given to 2472/Mustafa. 

Krai. ‘King.’ A Serbian title. 

Kul. ‘Slave.’ 

Kuloglu. ‘Son of a Slave.’ See 2337/Suleyman. 

KwuiaJtft. ‘Incendiary.’ See 2239/Mustafa. 

Kmduraa. ‘Cobbler.’ See 2393/Mehmed. 

Kurt. ‘Wolf.’ See 2604/Ahmed. 

Kufik. ‘Little.’ 

Kuruffii. ‘Maker of Bow-strings.’ Given to Mehmed I, as this was the trade 
he followed. (Cf. ‘Gure?^’.) 

Ldla. ‘Tutor.’ Given especially to the tutors attached to the yoimg princes, 
both at court and when transferred to their provincial govemorates. Sec 
‘ 220o/Mu8tafa, &c. 

-Ul-bj-lu. ‘From. . .’ Attached to place-names, it is used to indicate the 
town of origin of a person; e.g. 2406/Nevfehir-li Ibrahim, and 2347/ 
Merzifon-lu Mustafa. 

Makbul. ‘Favourite.’ Given to 2036/Ibrahim. 

Maktul. ‘Assassinated.’ Given to 2036/Ibrahim and 2347/Mustafa. 

Mehd-i UfyAy-i Saltanat. ‘Cradle of the Great Sultan.’ Another name for the 
‘Valide Sultan’. 

Mekri. ‘Cunning.’ Given to aiab/ROstem. 

MeUk. ‘Angel.’ Given to 2243/A^ed and 2275/Ibrahim, ficc. 

Mtst. ‘Sot.’ Given to Selim II. 

Meyvfi. ‘Fruit-seller.’ Given to 2t9o/Ha8an. 

Mirahor, ‘Keeper of the Stables.’ From ‘Emir Ahor’. 

Mirxa. ‘Prince.’ A Persian title. See a377/Mchmed. 

MoUa. ‘Mullah.’ Sec 2480/Ahmed. 

MuhasnI. ‘Tax-collector.’ See 2365/Abdullah. 

Muhtm. ‘Benefactor.’ See 2401/Mehmed. 

MukUfem. ‘Magnificent.’ Given to Suleyman I by Europeans, not Turks. 
Muid. ‘School usher.’ Given to 2292/Ahmed. 

MusaJdp. ‘Companion’, and by extension ‘FaTOurite’. 

Mufettif. ‘Inspector.’ Given to 2296/Ismail. 

Muvrrrth. ‘Historian.’ Given to 2058/Latfi. 

NabdjNabtla. ‘Prince/Princcss.’ An Egyptian title. See 2614/Kcrime. 

Naip. ‘Regent.’ 

Nakkof. ‘Decorator.’ Given to 2255/Mustafa. 

Nttmxet. ‘Candidate.’ Those engaged to a sultan’s daughters, where the 
*>'*nTagc is not yet completed. 
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Nifona. ‘Keeper of the Seal.’’ 

-oglu. ‘Son of... 

Oguz. ‘Pure’ or ‘Young Bull*. Given to 2246/Mehnned. 

Otmanak. ‘Little Osnuui.’ For Osman I. 

Okuz. ‘Ox.* Given to 2246/Meluned. 

Padifoh. ‘Sovereign.’ A title of Persian origin, indicating supreme rank and 
jealously guarded by the sultans, for its use by any other person would 
imply equality of rank with the sultan. In later times it was accorded to 
the French kings.* 

PaUdnytk. ‘With long, cur>'ed mousuches.* Given to 2321/Yusuf. 

-pdre. ‘Bit’, as in ‘Hezirpkre and ‘^kerpire’. 

Pofa. ‘Lord.’ 

Pehlivan. ‘Champion’, ‘Wrestler’. Given to Mehmed I, 

Perifon. ‘Wild.’ Given to 2455/Mustafa. 

Reis-ul Kuttab. ‘Chief of the Secretaries.’* 

Rum. ‘Rumelia.’ Basically it stands for Rome and territories of the Roman 
Empire. Thus the Seljuks of Anatolia were distinguished by it from those 
of Persia. It also stood for the European provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, as in ‘Rum Bcylerbcyi’.* 

Sahib-i Kiran. ‘Lord of his Age.‘ Given to Suleyman I and Murad IV. 
Sahib-ul Aferet-tl KamiUt. ‘He who completes the number ten.’ Also given to 
Suleyman I, as the tenth sultan. 

Stmeak. ‘Flag’, ‘Pro^Tnee’, 

Sancak-beyi. ‘Governor of a Province.’ 

SorAof. ‘Drunkard.’ Given to Selim II, and 242t/Ali. 

San. ‘Yellow’, ‘Pale’. Given to Selim II, aaSo/Hiiseyin and 2297/Kc nan 
Sankft. ‘Turban-ntaker.’ See 2338/Mu$tafa. 

Sede/-i Durr-i HUafet. ‘Shell of the Pearl of the Caliphate.’ Another title of 
the ‘Valide Sultan’. 

StmenjSemiz. ‘Fat.’ Given to 2129/Ahmed and 2138/Mehmed. 

Serasker. ‘Commander-in-Chief.’ Given to the Head of the Army. 

Seyyid. ‘Descendant of the Prophet.’ See 2461/Ahmed and 2473/Mu8tafa. 
Sildhdar. ‘Sword-bearer.’ One of the sultan’s personal attendants; see 2317/ 
Yusuf, &c. 

Sinek. ‘Fly.’ Given to 2447/Mustafa. 

Sipaki. ‘Cavalry officer.’ See 23 to/Mustafa. 

Sirke. ‘Vinegar.’ Gb-en to 2335/Osman. 

Stgtr. ‘Stall-fed Ox.’ Given to Selim II. 

Sofu. ‘Devout.’ Given to Bayezid 11 . 

Sultan. ‘Sultan’, ‘Prince’, ‘Princess’. It had at least three distinct uses. Strictly 
speaking, when used to indicate the Head of the Sute, it should be used 

' See Gibb and Bow'en, i. 117. 

* But Ibn Batuta, 140, utea it of SUleyman of Kaatamonu. 

* See Gibb and Bowen, L 1 17. ♦ See Le Strange, 127. 
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with ‘Hln’, as in ‘Sultan H 4 n Murad’. Without 'Hin* and used in front 
of a name it had the meaning of ‘Prince’ and in this form was often used 
for the sons of a sultan, particularly from the time of Mehmed II. If used 
after a name, however, it meant ‘Princess’, as in Fatma Sultan. It was also 
combined with ‘Haseki’ and ‘Valide’ (qq.v.).* 

Sultan-ul Guzdt. ‘Sultan of the Gazis.’ An early title given to Murad I and 
others. 

Sultanzade. ‘Son of a princess.’ Given to the sons of a sultan’s daughters, or 
their grandsons. 

S&t~KaT(Ufi. ‘Foster-brother.’ 

$ah. ‘Emperor.’ A Persian title. 

$ah-i Alem PenaJi. ‘Emperor’, ‘Refuge of the world’. One of the sultan’s 
honorific titles, Persian in origin. 

^ahtH. ‘Falcon.’ Given to 2162/Mehmed SokoUu. 

^ahsadfl^eksade. ‘Son of the Emperor.’ Introduced by Mehmed I and given 
to the sultan’s sons. 

‘Martyr’; i.e. one who died for the Faith in a Holy War. Given to 
Murad I and Osman II. 

<^Ar». ‘Town-dweller.’ Gi%’en to 2311/Ahmed. 

^eyh. ‘Head Preacher’, ‘Sheikh’. Given to I50o/Edeb4h. 

$eyh~Sl tsldm. ‘Mufti.’ Under the Caliph, the Head of Islam. 

^lan. ‘Devil.’ Given to 2275/Ibrahim. 

I^ucaeddin. ‘Hero of the Faith.’ Given to Orhan. 

Tavofi. ‘Eunuch.’ Given to 2032/Ibrahim. 

Tavil. ‘Tall.’ Given to 2162/Melimed Sokollu. 

Tekfur. ‘King.’ From the Armenian ‘Tagavor’. 

Ttrnakft. ‘Swindler.’ Given to 2243/Ahmed and 2329/Ibrahim. 

TiryaJd. ‘Addict.’ Usually indicating addiction to drugs or smoking. Given to 
2216/Hasan. 

Topol. ‘Lame.’ Given to 2247/Recep and 2297/Keftan. 

Turfu. ‘Pickled’ or ‘Peevish’. Given to 2425/Mehmed. 

Tiucar. ‘Merchant.’ Sec 2288/Mustafa. 

Ugurlu. ‘Lucky.’ Given to 1796/Mehmed. 

Uzun. ‘Long.’ See I795/Ha8an. 

Volt. ‘Governor.’ 

Valide. ‘Mother.’ 

Valide Sultan. ‘Princess-Mother.’ Given to the mother of the sultan, during 
his reign; introduced in the sixteenth century. 

VeH. ‘Saint’ Given to Bayezid II. 

Veliaht. ‘Crown-prince.’ Given in the Later Period to the heir-presumptive, 
but it was not really legalized until the Constitution of 1876 fixed the 

' For a detailed study, aee E.I., ‘Sultan’, and Unincarsili, S.T. 230-4. Orhan cleyfir 
•eetna to have been the first to use rhi« title (tee p. 114, •)« tb“ point, tee Atiya, 

Nieopolu, 157-60. 
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Succession in the ‘Eldest Male’ and so defined who was the heir at any 
given time. Mehmed VI was even given the title of ‘Veliaht-i sanil 
saltanat' (Second Heir to the Throne), similar to the position of ‘Nured- 
din’ among the Krim Hans.' 

Vezir, ‘Bearer of the Burden’, ‘Minister’, ‘Vizir’. 

Vexir-i Azam. ‘Chief Minister’, ‘Grand Vizir’. Another form of this was 
‘Sadr-i Azam’. 

Voynuk. ‘Bulgarian Skinnisher.’ Given to 2229/Ahmed. 

Voyvoda. ‘Governor’, of one of the Principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia). 
YagltMft. ‘Napkin-seller.’ See 2469/Yusuf. 

Yavus. ‘Grim.’ Given to Selim I. 

Yemen-Fatih. ‘Conqueror of the Yemen.’ Given to 2072/Sinan. 

Yemiffi. ‘Fruit-seller.’ Given to 2190/Hasan. 

Yenifen. ‘New Troops.’ The famous Janissaries. 

Yildmm. ‘Thunderbolt.’ Given to Bayezid I. 

-zade. ‘Son of....’ Its meaning is generally extended to ‘Descendant of...’ 

* See Orik, in R.TM. tv. 3387. 
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NAMES USED BY THE OTTOMAN 
DYNASTY 

The Ottoman family appears to have had a fairly catholic taste in 
regard to the choice of names. Among some two hundred and fifty 
sons there arc just over fifty names, of which Mehmed is easily the 
most common, followed by Ahmed, Suleyman, and Murad. For a 
similar number of daughters there are almost eighty different names, 
of which Fatma, Hadice, and Esma occur most frequently.* 

A definite trend, dating from the seventeenth century, can be 
noticed for the introduction of Arabic names in place of those which 
may be described as more typically Turkish. Alongside this process 
came the increasing popularity of ‘double-barrelled’ names, such as 
Mehmed Vahdeddin or Rukiye Sabiha, in the Later Period. 

One other general custom with regard to names was that, if one 
of a Sultan’s children happened to die young, his or her name was 
often given to the next child of the same sex to be bom. So one 
comes across the five Ahmed of Mahmud II, and the four Mehmed 
and three Hadice of Ahmed III.* 

The most remarkable, though by no means the most popular, of 
names which recur through the djmasty is that of Mustafa, which 
seems to have borne a curse for the House of Osman. The first 
prince to bear the name w'as 538/Mustafa, the son of Bayezid I; 
he disappeared after the Battle of Ankara and returned—or was 
impersonated—to cause trouble during his brother Mehmed I’s 
reign. He was executed by Murad 11 early in 1423. Soon afterwards 
another, 554/Mustafa, son of Mehmed I, also rose in rebellion and 
he, too, was executed in the same year.* Mehmed H’s son, 571/ 
Mustafa, met with an unfortunate death in 1474, while resident in 

,, figure* are: Mehmed 37, Ahmed 21, Suleyman 16, Murad *5, followed by 
Mahmud and Selim, Mustafa and Bayezid; Fatma aa, Hadice 13, E*ina 11, Ayse to, 
«nd Rukiye 7. 

The custom, still prevalent in Anatolia, of giving the name of a dead son to the 
wn to be bom, can be traced back to that time [Bayezid I].* Kepfioglu, in Kafa/ 
Ofrgtn, ii. 409. 

* For these two see p. 30. 
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his govemoratc.' 6o6/Mustafa, son of Suleyman I, was hounded to 
death by his stepmother 151/Hurrem and half-brother Selim II in 
1553. Selim II’s own son 613/Mustafa was executed in 1574 on his 
brother’s accession, and Murad Ill’s son 635/Mustafa suffered the 
same fate in the fratricidal purge which marked the accession of 
Mehmed III in 1595. The first Sultan to bear the name, Mustafa I, 
ruled twice, but was twice deposed on account of his incurable 
madn^. Osman II is said to have had a son, 671/Mustafa, but 
there is no record of what happened to him. Sultan Mustafa 11 was 
deposed, while Mustafa IV, the last prince to bear the name, was 
both deposed and executed in 1808. Mustafa III alone seems to 
have been able to ward off the evil influence of his name. 

Several other names de8er\'e to be mentioned as well. Professor 
Uzunfar^ih points out that Osman I named two of his sons by 
courtesy after two of his more important contemporaries in Anatolia: 
502/Qoban after the 'llhanhlar Beylerbeyi’ Emir Qoban, and 503/ 
Hamid after Harmdoglu Diindar Bey.* 

Then Professor Wittek, commenting on the religious heterodoxy 
of Simavna Bcdreddin, asks whether there w'as any significance in 
the names chosen by Bayezid I for three of his sons: 540/Suleyman 
(Solomon), 537/Musa (Moses), and 532/l8a (Jesus). This is quite 
p^ible, but other explanations could be put forward. To begin 
with, Suleyman was already a name of importance in the Ottoman 
family, having been borne by 40/Suleyman $ah and 514/Suleyman 
Pa?a. Even the other two might equally be expressions of the 
influence of the Sultan’s Christian wife fli/Despina, who wielded 
great power over Bayezid.* 

Finally, there is the case of the three sons of Abdulhamid I: 
770/Abduilah, yyi/Abdiilaziz, and 772/Abdurrahim; as all three 
were stillborn, they should not have received any name at all.* 

' See Uxun«arftli. O.T. ii. io8. 

• Uziuifarfili, O.T. L 30, n. *. 

* Wittek, 'Ankara', in BelUtem. 27. 587, n. 43. 

♦ SUrreya, i. 53, ‘Bi-nih olarak tevellUd ettiler'. (They were bom without aoula.) 
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TRADES OF THE SULTANS 

Although the sultans came to hold such an exalted position in 
the world, yet they were brought up ‘in conformity with the old 
Turkish tradition that everyone, even royalty, should be trained in 
some one trade or craft, that might prove a resource in event of 
misfortune’.* 

Quite possibly this custom really had its origin in the connexion 
between the early Ottoman sultans and the ‘Ahiler’, of whose 
activities we catch glimpses in the pages of Ibn Battuta. Certainly 
they and their descend^ts, the Trade Guilds described by Bus- 
becq and others, were alwajrs very influential in the ceremonial life 
of the court and capital.^ 

Records of the trades of the different sultans are not complete, 
but there is sufficient evidence to show that they were taken seri¬ 
ously by the sultans. More than that, they reveal a wide variety of 
interests. The first of whom anything is knowm is Mehmed I, whose 
name ‘Kurii^^ii’ shows that he was a maker of strings for bows. 
Mehmed II was a gardener, ‘attaining much skill in this occupation 
and deriving such pleasure from it, that he spent much of his leisure, 
m the intervals between campaigns, working in the gardens of the 
Grand Seraglio and other palaces’.^ Selim I and Suleyman I turned 
their hands to the art of the goldsmith, while Selim II made cres¬ 
cents for the staffs of pilgrims on their way to the Holy Cities. 
Murad III made arrows, while Mehmed III was skilful in making 
spoons and the special thumb-rings used by archers, as was his son 

' S«e B. Miller, Patact School, 27, bated on Spandugino, ibid. 97: ‘There is not any 
lord to great, even the Emperor himself, chat he docs not cause children 
to be instructed in tome art or scienoe by meant of which he could earn hit livelihood, 
m cate he should fall upon evil days.' 

^’‘Y’^hat, 1829: ‘The Grand Sultan—Ahmed I—is of the Company of Archers, at 
WMt of the Sultans of the Ottoman family have been free of tome company or other. 
Hu father Mehmed was of the Company of Ring-Makers.* 

B. Miller, Palace School, 27, and quoting Angiolello, ibid. 98: "This tame Mehmed 
jvat Mao accustomed to fashion rings for the bow, buckles for the girdle, and sheaths 
for the sword, which things he did merely for pasting the time.* 
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Ahmed I.* Mehmed IV was so much a poet that it might almost be 
regarded as his trade; he even wrote rotary dispatches in verse. 
One of the last sultans to exercise a trade was Abdiilhamid II, who 
was interested in inlaid damascene work. 

While there was never any pecuniary interest in these works, they 
did bring in quite a steady revenue to the sultans concerned. Small 
examples of the sultan’s handicraft were often presented as gifts to 
those attending the court, an action which c^ed for immediate 
reciprocation with a gift of far greater value. 

* Sandyt, 73: ‘Ahmed’i occupation, for they are all tied to hat'c one, is the making of 
i\-ory rings, which they wear upon their thumbs, when they shoote, whereupon he 
works daily.’ 
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THE OTTOMAN DYNASTY AND THE ‘HAC’ 


It is remarkable that, although the Ottoman dynasty was at all 
times Muslim and from the time of Selim I the sultans held the 
supreme office of caliph, yet less than half a dozen members of the 
House of Osman ever earned the title of ‘Haci, Hace’ (Pilgrim) by 
performing the pilgrimage to Mekka which is enjoined on all good 
Muslinas. 

The first member of the family to reach the Holy City was a 
woman, 1045/D., the daughter of Mehmed I and widow of 1701/ 
Mahmud Qandarli Pa^a; then there was 1646/Hundi, while en¬ 
gaged to Zahir Qakmak, in 850 [5.1.1447].' Two other women, 
27o/Ay?e Buhari, wife of Ahmed HI, and 29o/Ay?e, wife of 
Mahmud I, also made their pilgrimages in the eighteenth century. 

It is said that Bayezid II was on the point of leaving Amasya for 
Mekka when he received the news of his father’s death and imme¬ 
diately gave up his intention for the more important work of assert¬ 
ing his title to the throne. It is reasonable, knowing Bayezid’s 
character, to think that this tradition is true.* The period of civil 
war which followed, ended in the flight of 570/Cem to the court of 
the Mameluke sultan Kaitbay. While in Egypt Cem decided to 
fulfil his religious duties and set out for Mekka early in 1482, but 
it is not quite clear whether he actually reached the Holy City.* 
Bayezid IPs son 583/Korkud also set out on a pilgrimage, but was 
turned back when he reached the frontier of Egypt 

Surprisingly enough, although Selim I was presented with the 
keys and declared Protector of the Holy Cities, by the ‘$erif’ of 


* Voo tiammcr, iiL 351, and Uzunfarfili, in BtUtten, 68. 524, rcapectivcty. 
Cuitonir, 116; ‘Bayezid was now at Amasya and thinking of “Hm”, or a pilgrim- 
to Mekka, when an unexpected message came to him from the Vizir that his father 
tiead and had appointed him his successor. He received also a letter signed by the 
V izir and the rest of the great men, exhorting him to come and take possession of the 
*™®ne, and leave his intended pilgrimage to men of lower birth and more leisure.* 
Cantemir then goes on to say that piety won the day and Bayezid sent Korkud to act as 
•*K«nt for nine months while he p^ormed his pilgrimage—a complete travesty of the 
facts. 

' Compare von Hammer, iv. 14, E.l. i. 1034 and Uzunptrrili, O.T. ii. 159. Fisher, 
a6, says he did it for propaganda purposes. 
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Mekka, while in Cairo in 1517, he never seems to have considered 
seriously the idea of performing his pilgrimage. Was it fundamental 
irreligion on his part or merely military necessity which kept him 
away—since he was there at the proper time of the year? 

Nothing more was heard of Mekka—apart from the annual 
caravan of gifts sent by the sultan'—until in 1622 Osman II an¬ 
nounced his intention of going there. As we have seen,* his real 
intentions, however, were far from religious; his idea was to go as 
far as Syria or perhaps Arabia and there collect a loyal and well- 
disciplined army with which he might return to the capital and 
crush the Janissaries. The ‘^eyh-iil Islam’—Osman’s father-in-law 
2260/Esad Efendi—warned him of the danger of leaving the capital 
and sent him a ‘Fetva’ declaring that it was unnecessary' for a sultan 
to make the pilgrimage. Osman was all ready to cross the Bosphorus 
on the first stage of his journey, but the Janissaries rose against him. 
They obtained a second ‘Fetva’, aimed at those who had suggested 
the pilgrimage; with this they forced the Sultan to remain in the 
capital, where they soon deposed and executed him.* 

The last of the dynasty, Mehmed VI, visited Mekka soon after 
his deposition, but on realizing that $erif Huseyin was manceuv- 
ring for the transfer to himself of the title ‘Caliph’, Mehmed VI 
withdrew from Mekka as soon as possible, without waiting to per¬ 
form the pilgrimage.^ So ended the connexion between the sultans 
and the Holy Cities of which they had been the special Protectors.* 

* The ‘SUrre AUyi' (Proce**ion of Gift*), led by the 'Emir Ol-Hac’, and the many 

acts of diarity performed by the sultans may all ^ considered as ‘Iskat-i Hac* an 
act of appeasement. * 

* See p. 64. 

* See von Hammer, viii. ago. 

* See Hayder, asi-a. 

* It b possible that minor members of the family have made their pilKrimaoes in 
recent years, but they have not been recorded. 
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Table XVII. The Genealogy of the Sultans 


tVAbncd I 


I - 

tblOmma II 


i/Onnan I 
z/Oriun 
jfMuni I 
4/Bara><i I 
S/Mehmcd I 
6/Mund II 
7/Mcliin«d II 
8/Bayiiid II 
9/Sclim I 
lo/SOInmao I 
ii/S«lim II 
ii/Mulad III 
13/MeliiMd III 


17/Mund IV 


18/Ibrahim 


iS/Munali I 


19/Mchiiied IV jo/Saleyinan II 


aa/MiMU fi II 


X4/Mahmud I 


25/Oiinan III 


as/Ahnyd III 


r 

ib/Muatalk III 

aS/ScLiIII 




2t/Ahmcd 11 


27/AbdQUiainid I 


r 




a9/Mu»t»fii IV 30/Mahmud II 


i/Abi 


3i/Abda]mecid 1 


33/Mund V 34/AbdOlhamid II 35/M( 


V 36/M. 


VI 


3a/AbdaUaia 

37/Ablaliiiedd 


(U) 














Table XVIII. The Sultans, with Dates of Accession 

Sultan Date cf accession 


i/ 0 $inan I 

680 [ia8i] (Tribal Authority) 
699 [1300] (Independence) 

2/Oriun 

7*4 [« 3 a 4 l 

3/Mund I 

761 [1360] 

4/B«yezid I 

79 « [6. 1389] 

(Fctm Zanruuu) 

804 [a8. 7. 140a] 

5/Mehmcd I 

816 is. 7. 1413] 

6/Mund 11 (A) 

824 [a6. 5. 1421] 

7/Mehnied II (A) 

848 it. la. 1444] 

Murad 11 (B) 

850 [9, 1446] 

Mehmed II (B) 

8 S 5 [3- »• • 4 S «1 

8/Bayczid II 

886 [3. 5. 1481I 

9/Selim I 

918 [24. 4. isia] 

lO/Saleyman I 

926 iaa. 9. 1520] 

ii/Selim II 

974 [7. 9. 1566] 

la/Murad III 

98a [15. la. 1574] 

13/Mehmcd III 

1003 [16. 1. 1595] 

t4/Ahmed I 

iota (at. la. 1603] 

iS/Mustab I (A) 

ioa6 [aa. 11. 1617] 

i6/Oimin 11 

1027 [*6. 2. 1618] 

Mustafa I (B) 

1031 ii9. s. i6aa] 

17/Murad IV 

103a [10. 9. 1623] 

18/Ibrahim 

t049 i9. a. 1640] 

19/Mehmed IV 

1058 t8. 8. 1648] 

ao/SUleyman II 

1099 i 9 . ««• 1687] 

ai/Ahmed II 

1102 [23. 6. 1691] 

aa/MustaCt II 

1106 ib. a. 1695] 

a3/Ahmed III 

1115 iaa. 8. 1703] 

a4/Mahmud I 

1143 it. 10. 1730] 

as/Osman III 

1168 [14. 12. 1754] 

a6/Musta£i III 

1171 i30. to. 1757] 

ay/AbdOlhamid 1 

1187 [ai. «. 1774I 

aS/Sclim III 

«*o 3 [ 7 - 4. 1789] 

a 9 /Mustafa IV 

122a [29. 5. t8o7] 

3 e/Mahmud II 

1223 ia8. 7. 1808] 

31/Abdalmecid 1 

1*55 [1. 7 . 1839] 

3 a/Abdattaia 

i>77 [25. 6. t86i] 

33/Murad V 

1*93 b®- 5 . 1876] 

34 /AbdUlhamid II 

1*93 [3i> 8. 1876] 

35/Mehmed V Refad 

13*7 [* 7 . 4 - 1909] 

36/Mehmed VI Vahdeddin 

1336 [3- 7. 1918] 

1341 [t. II. 1922] (Caliph only) 

37 /Abdalmecid (II) 

1341 i> 9 * ii> 19**] (Caliph only) 
to 134a [3. 3* 1924] 


mt 
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Table XIX. Ages and Reigns of the Sultam^ 


SuitOH 

1 A^t at 

acetuioH 

Leitgth 

reign 

Age at end 
of reign 

Age at 
death 

i/Otman I 

*3 

43 

66 

66 

a/Othan 

36 

36 

74 

74 

3/Murad 1 

34 

Z 9.2 

63 

83 

4/Bayezid I 

*9 

13-4 

44 

43 

S/Mehmed I 

44 

7-44 

34 

34 

6/Mutad 11 

« 7 ; 44 

43-7:4-4 

40:47 

47 

7/Mehmed II 

ia.8; 18.// 

1-40:30.3 

14 - 8 ; 49.4 

49-4 

8/Bayezid II 

33 -J 

3 « 

64-3 

84-4 

9/Selim I 

44 

8.5 

50 

50 

lo/SQleyman I 

a5./r 

48 

7I./O 

7I./O 

ii/Sclim II 

44-3 

8.3 

30.7 

50.7 

la/Murad III 

48.5 

30 ./ 

48.6 

48.6 

13/Mehmcd III 

a8.» 

8.// 

37-7 

37-7 

14/Ahmed I 

» 3 -* 

13.// 

* 7-7 

47-7 

15/Mustafa I 

as; 30 

—-3; 1.4 

45 - 3 :31 

46 

16/Otman II 

« 3-4 

4-3 

• 7-7 

• 7-7 

17/Murad IV 

»4 

16.5 

30-5 

70. { 

18/lbrahim 

* 4-3 

8.6 

34-9 

32.9 

ig/.Mehmed IV 

6.7 

39.3 

45-40 

51 

ao/SQleyman 11 

45-7 

3-7 

49-4 

49-4 

at/Ahn^ II 

4*-4 

3-7 

5 .- 4 / 

SI.// 

aa/Mustafa II 

iOjS 

8.7 

39-3 

39*7 

a3/Ahmed III 

29^ 

47-4 

38-9 

^.5 

a4/Mahmud 1 

34-4 

44-4 

38.4 


as/Osman III 

55-44 

a./r 

58./0 

s8./o 

a6/Mustafa III 

40-9 

16.3 

57 

57 

a7/Abdalhamid I 

48.ro 

• 3-3 

64-4 

84./ 

a8/Selim III 

* 7-4 

i8.a 

45-5 

46.7 

ag/Mustaft IV 

* 7-9 

\a 

2S.tr 

29.2 

3e/Mahmud 11 

43 

3 ©.// 

53-44 

53.// 

31/AbdUlmecid I 

16.^ 

23 

38.a 

38.2 

3a/AbdUUaiz 

3»-4 

14.44 

48.4 

46.4 

33/Murad V 

35 -* 

—V? 

33-44 

63.// 

34/AbdUlhamid II 

33-44 

32J 

66.7 

75.5 

35/Mehmed V 

64.6 

9.4 

73 -« 

73.^ 

36/Mehmed VI 

57-5 

4-4 

61.9 

65^3 

37/AbdUlmecid (II) 

54-5 

u 

53-8 

76./ 

Aserage* 

31-9 

« 7-3 

50.5 

5.-4 


' All ages are calculated to the neareat month. 

* The averages are calculated as if Murad ll.Mehmed II, and .Mustafa I each reigned 
once only. 
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91, 118, XXI n. 

Setnendire (Smedcrovo), 19, 33. 
«37o/Semiha (31/Abdalmecid I), XLVil. 
1371/Seniha (31/Abdalinecid I), XLVil. 
asos/Seniye (a497/Ahined), XLVI. 

Seniye (Albania), 50 n. 

Serbians, 85, 86, uuil. 

39a/Serfiraz, XLVii. 


393/Servetaeza, XLVII. 

1140/Sevgilim (13/Mehmed III), XXXIII. 
1770/Sevircd, XXVII. 

353/Seyare, XLV. 

748/Sc^eddin (33/Ahined III), 34 tL, 
xu. 

851/Seyfeddin (33/Mursd V), xux. 
1780/S^eddin Kaytbay (Mameluke), 
XXVII, LX. 

Sigetvar, 39, 108 n., no. 

SiUhdar A^ut (Sword-bearer), 41, 45. 
Sikke (Money), 3, 7, 4«. 55- 
Silivri, 108 n. 

t737/Sinan, Koca (1735/Hazar), XXVI. 
1783/Sinan, Bulayir, xxvit. 

1959/Sinan, GUvey, ns, xxviii. 
2072/Sinan, Koca (2071/All), 120, xxDC. 
ai36/Sinan, Yutuf Ci£;alazade, xxx, 

XXXIII. 

3i6i/Sinan, Cemaleddin, xxxi. 

2177/Sinan (3175/Siyavui), XXXI. 

2387/Sinan, Had, xxxvi. 

i3o/Sitt (1755/SUleyinan Dulkadirli), 79 . 

90 n., 94, 96, 99, XXVII, LVi. 

Sivaa, 22, 34. 

2175/Siyavuf, Kanijeli, 98, xxxi. 
aaso/Siyavuf, xxxiv, xxxvi n. 

Slcaliyeri, 29 n. 

1077/So^ (8/Bayezid II), xxviii. 

Sof^, 30 n. 

SoftQt, 4. 44. 105. «««»• 

Stavridea, 29 n. 

iS35/Stephen Uroah IV, Dushan, xxil, 
LXIII. 

1974/Stephcn Vukchich, xxviii. 
Succession, Law of, 4-16, 30, 49, 53, 91, 

103 , 130. 

1680/Sult Dulkadirli, xxv, LVi. 

Sultan, 6, 9, 38, 39, 59. na, 118. 
513/Sultan (3/Orhan), xxil. 

1551/Sultan, XXII, uv. 

1570/Sultan, Seyyid, xxill. 

Sultandna (Karacadag), 33. 

53/SunguT Tekin (40/SUleyiiian $ah), 
XX. 

lo/SUleyman I, Sultan, 6, 7, 10, 13, 14. 
19, 20, 31, 33, 25 n., 38, 30. 35, 39. 
41, 43 n., 44, 45 , 47. 5*. 54. 63. 79, 
83. 9a, 93. 95. 96 n., 97, 100 n., lOi, 
103, 105, 108, no, in, 113 n., 116, 
117, 118, 123, 123, 139, 130, XXIX, 
xxx, XXXI. 

3o/Saleyinan II, Sultan, 34, 36, 43, 45. 
66, 83, loi, 105, 108 n., no, 129, 
130, XXXVII, XXXIX. 

40/Saleyman SA, 5 , 113 , 132, XX, xxx n. 
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514/Saleyman, G«ri (a/Orhan), 7, 9, 17, 
19, aa, as, a4, 30, 55, 58. 12a, xxii, 
uv. 

540/S<Ueyin8n, Emir (4/Bayeaid I), 6, 16, 
22, 24, 27, 30. 38, 50. 5«. 61, 77. «22, 

XXIV, LX, ua. 

615/Saleytnan (it/Sdim II), 31, XXXI. 
639/SUleyinan (la/Murad III), xxxii. 
653/Saleyman (i3/Mehme(i III), xxxiii. 
666ySaleyman (i4/Ahinc(l I), 31, 34 n., 
xxxtv. 

683/SUleyinan (17/Munid IV), XXXVI. 
Toi/SOleynun (19/Mchined IV), xxxviii. 
749/Saleyman (a3/Ahmed III), 34 n., 

XLI. 

779/S(lleyinan (a7/AbdUlhamid I), xuv. 
816/Sttleyman (30/Mahmud II), XLVI. 
833/Saleyman (31/AbdUlmecid I), XLVII. 
Ssa/Silleyman 03/Mund V), XUX. 
S556/Sa)eyinan 11 Candaroglu, xxii, 

XXIII, uv. 

iS58/SUleyman Aydmoglu, xxii. 
>S9S/S(ileynian Germiyanoiiu, XXIV. 
1645/Suleyman (1644/Olhan), $ 1 , XXIV. 
1712/Suleyman (iTos/lbrahim Kara- 
manoilu), xxv, LVii. 
l75S/SUleyman Dullcadirli, xxvii. 
1918/Suleyman (581/Ahined), 30, XXVIII. 
<939/SUleyman (1937/Maaa), xxviii. 
ao96/SUleyman (601/Bayezid), XXX. 
aii4/SUleyinan (ai04/Ferfaad), xxx. 
aa65/SUleyman, Malatuk, 114, xxxvi. 
3337/SUleyinan, Kulo^lu, 117, XXXVIII. 
2373/Suleyman, XL. 

2397/SUleyinan (a395/Mehmed), xu. 
a4i9/SUleyinan Izzi (a4i8/Halil), 103 n., 

XU. 

a44S/SUleyman, Fmdikli, xu. 

2451 /Suleyman, Kara, XLl. 
a46o/SUleyTnan, xuil. 

SUmbUl, aia, 53. 

S07/S. (i/Ounan I), xxi. 

S65/S. (6/Murad II), xxvi. 

64a/S. (la/Murad III), xxxil. 

667/S. (14/Ahnied I), 31, xxxtv. 

668/S. (14/Ahmed I), 31, XXXIV. 

684/S. (17/Mund IV), XXXVI. 

790/S. (29/Mustafa IV), XLV. 

1510/S. (soi/AUcddin Ali), xxi. 

IS30/S., of Yarhisar, xxii. 

1549/S., Oi\-itdar, 114, xxil. 

1655/S. (Sancakbey), xxiv. 
i7a7/SS., 30, XXVI. 

1776/S. (1774/Murad), 30, XXVII. 

I78a/S. (KotMia), XXVII. 
aoia/S. (Mameluke), xxviii. 


2213/8. (2212/Dlvud), 103 n., XXXIII. 
2249/S., XXXIV, XXXVI. 

2605/S., XUX. 

1407/Sadiye (34/AbdUlhamid II), L. 
iii3/$ah (ii/S«lim II), xxxi. 
i298/$ah (26/Mustafa III), xutl. 
i345/$ah (30/Mahmud II), XLVI. 

21 i9/$ah (6o6/Musta{a), xxx. 
4i7/$ahcan, xux. 
i74/$ahhul>an, xxxii. 
t094/Sahhub«n (9/Selim I), 100 n., 

xxu. 

i372/$ahime (31/Abdalmecid I), XLVlI. 
aSo/^ahin, xu. 

$ahin, Lkla, 17. 

586/$ahinyah (8/Bayezid II), 8 n., 22 n., 
>3. 30. 5ii XXVIII, LVII. 

251/^yeste, XXXIX. 

394/^ye8te, xlvii. 

266/^hsuvar, 83, XL, xui. 

463/$ehxuvar, uit. 

9i/$ehzade Hattin, xxv. 
i984/$chzade (1983/Ahmed), xxvill. 
2a6/$^rp6re, xxxvi 1. 

$emseddin, $cyh Ak, 45. 

39S/$cmsinur, XLVii. 

2498/$emsinur, 98 n., XLVi. 
253o/$erefeddin (833/Sttleyman), XLvn, 
XLVIII. 

396/Sevke£ca, 83, XLVii, xux. 
353/§evkinur, xlv. 

«5«4/§eyM, XXI. 

^h-ul IsUm, 27, 28, 41, 45, 63 n., 75, 
119. 

136/Sinn, XXVIII. 

227/Siveklr, XXXVII. 

346/Tabiaefa, XLV. 

1515/Taci Hatun, XXI. 

I4a/Taclu (2015/HuIchi), 87, xxix, LXii. 
Tahmasp I, Shah, a8, 52. 

Tahmasp II, Shah, 67. 

Talat, pafa, 73 n. 

71/Tamara (1560/John Alex. II Shish- 
man), 85 n., xxiii. 

121/Tamara (1758/George Phrantxes), 87, 

XXVII. 

*S93/Ta2ende, XLVlit. 

2a8/TelIi (see HUmlfah). 

418/TeTanidil, xux. 

2611/Tevhide, XLIX. 

Tevhidc (Kh^ive Ismail), 89. 
63/Theodora (A), (1531/Jahn VI Cantt- 
cuaenus), 86 n., 93, xxil, LXl. 
64/Thcodora (B), (1535/Stephen Urosh 

rV), XXII, LXIII. 
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Timur, Lenk (TtmerUne), 3, 4> 6, 8 lu, 
16 n., 38, so n., 60, 76, 93, 94 . * 07 . 
xxrv n. 

397/Tirimajg8n, 83, 113, XLVU, L. 
394/Tiryml, xui. 

37 S/Tiryml, XLVi. 

»fr73/Tiry*l (267a/Merseni), l. 

Titles, 18, 43. 

Top-Kapi Stray], to, at, 3a, 34, 35, 4®. 

43 , 79 . ia 3 - 
Trablus, ai. 

Trabaond, 19, aa, 103, 105. 

Tuftra, 18, iia. 
iTbo/Turgatir, xxvit. 
a29/Turhan Hadioe (we Hadice). 
Turhanojullan, 91. 

aoi/Ulcayle (aa6o/Mehmed), 88 n., 91 n., 
96, XXXV. 

Ulema, 11, 13, as n., a6, 39, 4*. 9i. «o 7 - 
a7o8/Unfir, u. 
a8i/CmmetuUah Bind, xu. 
laay/Cmmetullah (aa/Mustafa II), XL. 
ta6o/Ummetullah (A), (a3/Ahmcd III), 

XU. 

ia6i/Ummetullah (B), (a3/Ahmed III), 
XU. 

a 386 /UmroetuUah (a33s/Osman), XL. 
a8a/UmmQsalsam, xu. 

1 196/Cmmagalsam (18/Ibrahim), XXXVII. 
iaa4/Ummagalsam (19/Mehmed IV), 

XXXVIII. 

laaS/UmmOgOlsttm (aa/Muttafa II), XL. 
ia6a/Ummagalsam(a3/Ahmcd III), 106, 
xu. 

labs/UmmOhabibe (a3/Ahmcd III), xu. 
ix 64 /Ummttselma (A), (23/Ahmed III), 
xu. 

labs/UmmOtdma (B), (a3/Ahmed III), 

xu. 

UskOdar (Skutari), 31, 79 - 
593/Uveys, 81 n., XXIX. 

Valide Sultan (Princess Mother), 47, 80- 

....6,117,118,119. 

Vams, Battle of, ss. 
a8a8/Vaaif, xux. 

398 /%'eTdicenan, xlvii. 
a 95 /Verdinaa, xui. 

Viiir-i Axam (Grand Viair), ill, lao. 

Wallachia. aa, 91, lao. 

WtUiam m (England), S9 n. 

« 736 /Vahya (i69a/liniail), xxvi, uv. 
aoo4/Yahya. xxviii. 


saa/Yakub (3/Murad I), 9, aa, a8, 30, 
XXIII, lxi. 

64o/Yak\^ (la/Murad III), 31. xxxil. 
aoii/Yakub, xxviii. 

2402/Yakub, xu. 

3434/Yakub (a433/tsmail), xu. 

Yedi Kulc Hisan, 64. 

1726 Yeni, ^adibeyzade, xxvi. 

Yenifcri Aj^, 42, 43, 1 la. 

Yeni^eriler (ree Janissaries). 

Yeniyehir, 4. s. 44 . 77 - 
406/Yildiz, XLViii, L n. 

Yildiz Sarayi, 71, 79. 

Young Turics (Jon Tuikler), 36, S 3 > 69, 
70. 71, 76. 

2035/Yunus, XXIX. 

SSs/Yusuf (s/Mehmed I), 37, 30, xxv. 
641/Yusuf (la/Murad III), 31, xxxii. 
8^/Yusuf tzzeddin (3a/AbdaUzi2), la, 
t 3 . 35 . 5 *. «-vin. 

3334/Yusuf, Do^ana, 114, xxxnr. 
2a4i/Yusuf, Kozbcyci, 117, xxxiv. 
3317/Yusuf, Musahip (Joseph Markovich), 
118, xxxvil. 

2331/Yusuf, Hchaa, 116, 118, xxxvii. 
a3a8/Yusuf, Topal, xxxviii. 

2469/Yutuf, Yailikfi, 130 , xuil. 

2478/Yusuf, Koca, xuv. 

Yusuf Adil^, iia n. 

Yusuf, a^a, xxxvii n. 

a3o/Zafire, xxxvii. 
a373/Zahide (2348/Ah'), XL, ux. 
16^/Zahir Gakmak (Mameluke), xxrv, LX. 
i6i5/‘Zechet’, xxiv. 

1313/Zckiye (a7/Abdtllhamid I), xuv. 
1373/Zekiye 0 >/AbdQlmecid I), XLVll. 
1409/Zckiye (34/AbdOl h a mi d II), L. 
301/ZerkL XUI. 

376/Zcmi^, XLVI. 

283/Zeyneb, xu. 

1157/Zeyneb (14/Ahmed I), xxxiv. 
1160/Zeyneb (ib/Oaman II), xxxv, 
laao/Zeyneb (aa/Muatafa 11 ), XL. 
1266/Zeyneb (A), (a3/Ahmed III), 106, 
xu. 

ia67/Zeyneb (B), (23/Ahmed III), xu. 
ia68/Zeyneb Asima (as/Ahmed III), xu. 
1346/Zeyneb (30/Mrfiroud II), XLVI. 
a48i/Zcyneb (2476/Ahmed), xuv. 
1973/Zcyneddin (1797/Ahined), XXVIII. 
399/Zeynimelck, XLVII. 

347/Zibifer, XLV. 
i7Si/Zoe Aisan, xxvil, LXI. 

Zogo (Albania), L n. 
labo/Zobcyde (33/Ahmed III), xu. 
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The following Tables contain such a nuiss of information that a great deal of 
abbreviation has been necessary; the necessary explanations are given below. 

1. The Numbers. 

(a) 1-37 are for the Sultans. 

(b) 40-50 are for the Ancestors of Osnum. 

(r) 55-465 are for the Wives of the Sultans. 

(d) 500-900 are for the Sons of the Sultarts. 

(e) 1000-1450 are for the Daughters of the Sultans. 

(/) 1500-2725 are for all other persons. 

2. Dates. 

(а) 748 [1347]; 748 is A.H. and 1347 is A.D. 

(б) B. 748 (1347]; B. is for ‘birth’. 

(f) D. 748 [1347]; D. is for ‘death*. 

(d) c. 748 [1347]; c. is for circa (about). 

(#) -*■ 748 (1347]; -*■ means ‘before 1347’- 
CO 748 [1347] -*■; -*• means ‘after 1347’. 

3. Names. 

(а) 1510/S.; S. is for ‘son’, male person. ) (rtames 

(б) 1519/D.; D. is for‘daughter’, female person. 

(c) 15 I9/DD(2) ; DD(2) means‘two daughters’. ) 

(d) Mehmed (A), (B), &c.; used to separate two or more children of the 

same name. 

4. Marriages. 

(а) -- ; is for marriage. 

(б) (1) =; shows a first marriage. 

(e) (i) =— (2); shows a first marriage of one partner and a second marriage 

• of the other partner. 

(d) - j : shows there were children, not given here. 

5. Other Abbreviations. 


Ab. 

abdicated. 

K. 

King. 

Ac. 

accesaion. 

K.P. 

Kapudan Pafa (Admiral). 

ass. 

assassinated. 

N.R. 

not recognized. 

B. (after name) Bey (Lord). 

o.s.p. 

obiit situ prolie (no chil¬ 

BIby. 

Bcylerbey (Provincial 


dren). 


Ruler). 

P. 

Pa|a (Pasha). 

Byx. E. 

Byzantine Emperor. 

q.v. 

quod vide (which see). 

Div. 

divorced. 

V. 

tide (sec). 

Dp. 

deposed. 

V.A. 

Vezir-lAzam (Grand Vizir). 

Eng. 

engaged. 

V.S. 

Validc Sultan (Princess- 

cx. 

executed. 


Mother). 

Gov. 

5707 

Governor. 
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Table XXI. OSMAN \ and his Family 
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ISU 1516 

Ayic Hitun 























NOTES ON OSMAN I (Table XXI) 

' E.I. iiL 1075, **7* he was possibly not the son of Ertu^rul; compare Langer and 
Blake, 496, n. 65. 

* Ibn Battuta calls him ‘The Little’, and Evliya Qelebi strangely refers to him as ‘The 
Martyr’. 

> Various dates, from 1252 to 1260, are given, but this seems the most probable; tee 
Danifmend, O.T.K. i. i. 

* The first date represents succession to the tribal authority on the death of Ertu^rul, 
though it is likely that the latter had abdicated before then; see p. 54. According to 
Feridun’s MUnftat, Osman was appointed by a firman of AUeddin Kaykobad 111 dated 
683 [1284], but the text is almost certainly fiidse; to begin with the then Sultan was Giyft* 
sUddin 11 Mes’ud. The second date represenu virtual independeirce as the Sel(tik Empire 
collapsed; but see p. 6, n. a. 

* Osman probably abdicated about 1320; ace p. 54. He seems to have died between 
Sept. 1323 and March t324; this dale is fixed by reference to the ‘Asporva Hatun’un 
vakfiytsi’ and 'Orhan Bey’in vakfiyesi’—see Uzunfarftli in BetUten, 19. 277 and 34. 207. 

* For the identification of Bill and Mai Hatun, and their respective children, sec Uzun- 
farfili, O.T. L 26, n. 1. 

* Osnum’s children rue studied by Uzuntrufili in BtUeten, 19. 277, on the evidence 
of the *Aspor(a Hatun’un vakfiyesi’. 

' Damymend, O.T.K. L 19, and Uzunfaiyili, O.T. L 32, make it clear that this man must 
not be confused with AUeddin Pafa, the vizir. For his family, see I.A. L 284. 

* For the tuunes of Qoban and Hamid, see p. 122. 

** Uzunfarfih, O.T. L 32, n. r, says that von Hantmer, on finding ‘Pazariu Bey’ in 
Cantacuzenus, turned it into ‘Paya Ali Bey’, and made it equal to ’AUeddin Bey'. But the 
sarite author, in BtUeten, 19. 283, says they were possibly identical. 

" Uzunfaryili, O.T. L 22, n. 2, and t.A. ii. 379, quote from Yaziozade’s Selfukname, a 
story of Ertuftrul meeting GiyisUddin KayhUsrev and offering him a younger son of 
Ostnan 1 as a scrvrmt (hostage?) and of the latter being given a ‘turuu-’ at Yi^iiuk, near 
Kihta. When Ba)-czid I marched on Mrdatya, this son’s descendants—Ahmed, Bayat, 
and Halil—claimed relationship. 
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Table XXII, ORHA^i and his Family 

OtMAN lyMal’tlatun, V. 8 . 
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Table XXIII. MURAD \ and his Family 










































NOTES ON MURAD I (Table XXIII) 

• See Teble XXII, n. i. 

* See Table XXII. n. 3. 

’ Various dates from 15.6 to 27.8.1389 are given for the Battle of Kosova; Gibbons, 
174. *>• *> and E.WJi., 324, give 20.6.1389, but Atiya, NiMopolij, 5, prefers 15.6.1389. 
Note that Zambaur gives 792 [1389], while EJ. L 6^ gites 791 (1387], both wrong 
concordances. 

Dates as early as 771 [1370] are also given; in nuuiy marriages such discrepandea 
represent the period between the original marriage contract and the actual 
marriage ceremony. This marriage was a symbol of the submission of the Bulgarian king¬ 
dom, which took place in 1370. 

* See Gibbons, 160 and 173. She was of the Balsha family. 

• See Uaunfaifili, O.T. L 70, n. 1. 

’ See Taeschner, in Oriem, vL i, 25. and Ox, in T,V. i. 4. 243. 

There is great confusion as to the identity of Nefise and of her husband. Kramers, 
m EJ. ii. 750, imd Zambaur, Table O, n. 30, speak of Nefise, daughter of Murad II 
marrying Alieddin Ali Karamanolllu in 788 [1386] (or 783 [1381]), when Murad II was 
not bom. In EJ. iiL 728, Kramers says ^e was daughter of Mur^ 1 , and so does Zam¬ 
baur, 160, n. 4, where he calls her Nefise Sultan, and marries her to Alieddin Ali’s father 
Alieddin. But on the same page Zambaur notes Sultan Hatun, daughter of .Murad I, 
iMrrying Alieddin Ah’s grandfather Alieddin Halil. From all this it seems clear that 
Nefise was the daughter of Murad I; were she the daughter of Murad II (bom 1404), she 
rould hardly have married Alieddin Ali (died 1424). From the inscription on the ‘Hatun- 
ly^ medresesi| at Karaman, it is clear that the wedding took place at least in 1381, if not 
earlier. There is no direct proof, but it is probable that Nefise Sultan and Sultan Hatun 
were one and the same person, and that she married Alieddin, the son of the then Emir, 
Alieddin Halil. See also Dam»inend, O.TJC. i. 65. 
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Table XXIV. BAYEZlD \ and his 


Family 


IS 9 S >596* 
Suleyman ^Mutmhhare 


Genniyanoilu 
(Emir, 1377) 

D. 789 I13M 


1605 

John 

(Hungarian) 


Sultan 


8o‘ 

Angelina (1) 


8a* 
Oevletyab= 


783 


D. 814 [1411] [1381] 


1565 

Constantine 
(v. xxiii. 7S) 


V 

Maria (A) (1) 




774 


[•37a] 


3 70 

MuaAo I*T^al(tcck 


BAYEZtO I 
(Gazi, Yildinm)' 

B. t. 761 [1360]* 

Ac. 79t r6.i389]> 
Dp. 8^ [28.7.1403]* 
D. 80s [»«.3.t403]* 


>590 

Lazar I isQt 
GrebelyanovkbyMiliM Buleo 


(Serbian KnU, 1367) 
D. 791 [15.6.1389] 


792 


530 " 
Ertuilrul 
B- 778 [«3761 
D. 79 ^ [1393] 

1615" 

‘Zeehes* 


331 " 

Hasan 


.53* 

I.a(A>= 

(Emiri 

D. e. 807 O404] 


1620 
John 
Tunteres 
80s 1 

-1631/D. 


8i> 

-Despina 


[>390] (Maria, Oliv-era) 


1600 

Isa 

Aydinojiu 
(Emir, i^) 
D. f. 793 [1391] 



[»39«] 


1610 161 

Louis Fadrique-7-Hclena 
(Count of Salona) 

D. 784 [1383] 


r 


Cantacuzenus 


e- 795 8 z“ 

===(3) Maria (B) 

[«393J D* 796 [1394I. ex. 


•540 

John V. 
Pal^ogus 
(v. XXII. sio) 


791 


« 54 > 

■Helena 

Cantacuzenus 


V[i 389 l 


=87/D. 


(81) 


533* 


[1402] 


(B) 


534” 

Kasim 

Yusuf 

B. 79* [1390] 
D. 820 [1417] 


535 

Korfcud 


Mehmeo I 
B. 791 [1389] 


S36" 
MOsa (A) 
■-'803 [140*] 


^537" 

NlUsa (B>= 
(Emir) 


e. 811 


1630 

Mirdiea, Great 
(Pr. of Wallachia) 
D. 821 [1418] 


D. 816 [S. 7 .i 4 « 3 l. c*. 


[1408] 


=i63t/D. 




lustafa^ 


e. 802 


1635'* 

Orhw 

D- 8s7 [29-5-I453] 


D. 


(DUzme) 
B. c. 783 [1380] 
1804 [28.7.1402] 
182s [1422], ex. 


[1400] 

(Eng.) 


1635 

Ahmed 

Celayir 

(iBum) 

I 

-1636/D." 


Omer 


1640 1641 

John Theo-^D. (of Nerio I 


540 *' 

Suie 


lyman: 


dore Paleologus 
D. 810 [1407] 

80s 

i 643 jD. 


Acciajuoli) 


(Emir) [10.1402] 
D. 813 [17.3.1411] ex. 


1030 

Fattna: 


816—• 


1660 

Ali*Ul HUseyni-ul 
Bohara 


1655/S. 


[1413] (Sancakbey) 


1031” 

Hundi= 


—805 


[l 4 oa] 


1643 1644" 

Mchmedfah Orhan 

D. 835 [30.12.1421] ex. D. 833 [1429] 


16 SO/D. 


>^5 


1651" 
Orhw (?) 

D. 8 s 7 [ 29 - 5 -I 453 ] 


Suleyman 
B. c. 826 [1433] 
D. 841 [1437] 


1646** 
Hundi 

K. r. 825 [1422] 
D. 859 [1455] 


/(•) = 


(*) = 


( 3 ) = 


-647 

Efrcf Biuab^ 
(Mameluke Sultan) 
D. 841 [1438] 

1648 
Zahir ^akmak 
(Afamcluke Sultan) 
D. 857 [13.2.1453] 

Barsbay Bucay! 
(Emir) 


1661 

-Scniseddin 
Mehmed 
(Seyh Bohara) 
B. f. 7«7 [1366] 
D. 833 [1429] 


103a 

Pafa Melelp 


1665 

CeUUcddin 

Isllm 

I 

—805 1666 

~ ^ emseddin 
[1402] Mehmed 


1033 /D.** 


1M2 

Ali 

(Emir) 


1663/DD. (a) 


1670 

CeliUi^din 

Miratifah 


' The title ‘Yildirtm’ was gained at the Battle of Konya, t386. 

» See Table XXII, n. i. 

* See Table XXIII, n. t, 

* This is the date of the Battle of Ankara gis-en by .\rabshah, 184, 
and accepted by lorn and Uzun^aiTili, O.T. i. 166, n- 1. 

* Uzunfarfili, 0 . 7 ’. L 170, and KdprUlU in Brllrtm, 3. 591, and 
27 ‘ 591. both accept the thcoty- that Bayezid committed suicide, as a 
rcstut of depression. 

* Ar^p^ de Molina (the first editor of Claviio), in his ’Discurso’ to 
tte Editio Princeps of ts8a, states that with Timur's ambassadors to 
Henry III of Castile were sent two Christian women found in the harem 
of Bayezid 1 . One of these was 8o/'Angelina, a Greek, u-ho subsequently 
married Don Diego Gonzalez de Contreras; the second was 84/Maria, 
daughter of a certain Count John of Hungary, who bcoune the wife of 
Don P*^ Gooi« de Soto Mayor—see Clarijo, 340. 

’ 81/Despina is the only wife named as having been captured after the 
Battle of Ankara; for her suflerings at the handa of Timur, see p. 93, Her 
ei’entual fate b not knou-n. 

* 1596/Mutahhare Sultan, daughter of Sultan V’alad, was a grand¬ 
daughter of MevUna CeUleddin Rumt—tee Akyurt, in T.T.A.E. iii. 137. 

* Also known as Sultan Hahm, though I.A. ii. 369, says it b not certain 
mey were the same person; in any case the moth^ of Mehmed I was 
Devlet Hatun, who was buried in 1031/Hundi Hatun’s tiimb at Bursa. 

" 85;Marb had been engaged to both the younger'Roca^rti and 
Stephen Doukas t, 1383, before being capturH by Bayezid 1 . "TTie 
Sultan murdered the ttb young countess, considering a descendant of 
Aragon and Byzantium unworthy of hb embraces.’ Miller, W., 347. 

“ $UkrUllah, in Uzunfarsili’s O.T. i. 38, says that the mothers of ail 
Bayezid’s sons were sbves ('kmuk'), but thb was certainly not true of 
Mehmed I’s. 

" Given thus by Ducange, quoting Leunebvius, n. 59. 

•* Leunebvius, 14, says he was very young at the tune of the Baltic 
of Ankara. 

•* Chalcocondyles, i. 85, says there was a younger Isa, who turned 
Chrbtian. 

. '* Sent by 5M;SlUeyinan as a hosn^^ to Constantinopb, along with 
hb abler 1030,'Falina. von Hammer, ii. 195, saya he was blinded. 

'* There b much confusion as to the identity of thb prince. Danif- 
mend, O.TJC. L **9, says ton of 534/Kasim, while Mirmirogtu, 12, n. 1, 
makes him a grandson of 540/SlUeyman. i.e. ibyi/Orhan. Sec Murat. 
‘Orhan’, in R.T.M. v. 3033. 

" ^ Kepciojlu, V.D. ii. 409. and Uzuntaryili, O.T. L 18a. n. i. 
Thb MOta was buried with hb grandfather. 

•* Uzunfarfilt, O.T. L 182, n. 1, says ^ died 816 [10.8.1413], and was 
buned with hb father. 

** He died either at the Dattb of Ankara, 1403, or by execution in 
•422—it depends whether the later Mustab was real or a pretender; 
see p. 50. 

" Her father had fled before Timur and taken refuge at Bursa. 

•• See Wittek, in BtllrUn, 37. 5^, and n. 28. It b very difficult to 
decide who hit children were. Alto Uzunfaifili, in BAlrSrn, 68. 521. 

" With hb sbter. 1650/D., be was a hostage in Corutanlinoplc; was bier 
captured and blinded by Mduned I, given Geyve Hisar, and oicd of plague 
in Bursa. See Uzunfaruli, O.T. L 54, and in BrUtUn, 68.524. 

" See Uzuncaryili, mid. Her real name was probably Fstma; ‘Hund’ 
indicates she was one of Barclay’s 'Hundat' (official wives). ^ Cakmak 
the had four sons, the eldest Ahmed, who all died of plague, 8 53 [*6.3. 
1449]; this second marriage ended in divorce, 854 (25.12.1450]. 

** She is named in the ’Emir ^emseddin vakfiyesi’, dated 15 Receb, 
874, contained in ’Maliyedcn mUdewer vesikabr’. No. l6a/i, in the 
'Baybakanlik* Archives in Istanbul. 

•’ Von Hammer, L 339, speaks of a plan to marry a daughter of 
Bayezid I to I a dit la s of Napla; nothiiv came of it. But the kieait inter- 
****"fU“.**'^ Bie only occasion on which a sultan’s daughter was offered 
to a Christian. 



























































































Table XXV. MEHMED \ and his Family 


B.%YiaiD I 


T 


8a 

'Drvletfah 


mehIied I 
(Cclctn. GaiCK>. 
KOrflafi. IVklivaii) 
B. 701 [i38*]‘ 

Ac. 816 [5.7.1413]* 
D. 844 r»*-5 «4i«r 


16S0 

SuB 

Oulkadirii 
(Emir, 1386) 
D. 800 [5.1398I. • 


r. 807 go* 
=EiTiiiic 
(» 4 <» 4 ] 


1083 

Ahmed P. 


± 


a!^ 

B.-»^3 [1404] 
D. 83a [1449] 


D. 809 [1406] 


55* 

Mahmud 
B. r. 816 ( 1413 ] 
D. 83a I1449) 




Mehmed 
B.-*<os rt4oa1 
D.-*8i8 [1415] 






itun 


Muiuo 11 
B. 807 (1404] 


Muatafa 

(Kaeflk) 

B. 814 [1411] 

D. 8a7 [14.1443], ea. 


B, f. 817 [ 1414 ] 
D. 83a 6449] 


1040 

Hame 


1580 
AUeddin 
Karaimn 
(v. SSltl. toao) 

1041’ 158a 

Iiicu=MchnMd 11 

1398) 




1044* 
SelfuF(A' 
B.r. 811 ri4<^ 


Mubariaatddia 
Candirojlu 
(Emir, 140a) 

D. 843 [^.4.1440] 


1043* 1691 

S«l(uk (B)«lbriliim II 
D. 890 [a5.10.1485] (Emir, 1440) 

b- *47 [51443] 




Ka^'alncddin 
D.-*8ss [1451] 


(«®43) 


oy 


847 


I044/D- 




t«4*4jD- f- 8^ I«444l 
t. 848 


1700 

V. A. Ibrahim 
Candarli 

D. 83a [44.8.1449] 


8a8 1701 

Mahmud 

•) [l 4 * 4 ]Cel*bi 

D. 848 [11.1444]-* 




[4.1443] 0.4.890(1485' 


849 


ti4»5) 


1685 

=Karaca Qelcbi P. 
(§ehit) 

D. 848 [10.11.1444] 


r. 830 1705 

1046/O.==Ibriliim 






464] 


r. 8a8 1715 
1047 / 0 .==^ 
[>4*5l 


1716 r. 848 
Im -. 1048/D. 
(i4>5] 


1054/0. 
1 * 444 ] (V. XXVI) 


1694 

Kcmafeddin 

Itmail 

(Emir, 1443) 
O. r. 864 [1460] 
(v. XXVI. 1051) 


1693 

Ktxtl Ahmed 
(Emir, 1460-64) 
O. 886 ^1481]-* 

1694 
Mehmed 

(v. xxvnt. 1080) 


n 

100 

lladke 

(V. XXVl) 




AUod^ 

D. 870 (1466] 


(io46) 


-(««>4*) 


1707 

Karaman 


I 

1708 

Kaum 

D. 888 [1483] 




I 

*709 1710 

Mehmed NAre SAfl 

D.-*867 [1463] 


144/D. 

(V, XXVII) 




(«04*) 


Ahmed 
D. 879^1474] 


17*4 

Salcyman 


taa/D. 
(v. xxvii) 


* Dan^^nd, O.T.K. i. 84, Ibu dates from 1375 to 1390; a fairly late one is preferable 
bcause Mehmed was Bayexid's youngest son, and the latter only married De\-let4ah in 

t^Ole 

* Note that Mehmed only became sultan when he had put an end to the ‘Devr-i Fetret' 
by hu defeat of 537/Masa. 

* He was the first of the sultans whose deaths were kept secret until the successor had 
token poucssion of the throne. The extreme precautions taken by the Grand Viiir 
mj^id Pafs were due to the presence and activities of 538/Muttafs and 554/Musto£i, 
both pretmders to the throne. Arabshah, 187, says that Mehmed 1 died, ‘of poison 
secrMly gi\en_ to him by Kucakv among the presents of A1 Malik Muidi’. 

* Some writers put the marriage just after the Battle of Ankara, but it is unlikely to 
Mve twen place in the hour of defeat. Probably the betrothal was arranged at the time of 
Bayexid’s conqiMt of Dulkadir in 1399, and the marriage concluded when Mehmed had 
re-established his fortunes. Danifmend, Zambaur, and Babinger (in Dtr Itlam, xxix. 2x2, 


Ssrr nSSt l.. m u . .5.*.. 

* See Babinger, Mthmtd II, lo. 

•>y,.Solakxade, Ac., which include ‘AUeddin, 
Ha^ j '?*^A^****? *® •>« *«* the sons of Murad II. sso/Ahmed. 552/ 

^ of plague at Bu4a; 

: is jh. 

* See Zambaur, 149. 

•• See Danifmend, O.TJC. i. 23a. 

^W>^tud•s grandfather, Kara 

HalU Hayreddin Pa^a, was related to i5oo;$eyh Edebali. 
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Table XXVI. MURAD 11 and his Family 



' Authoritie* (uch as von Hammer, Dantfmend, and Zambaur all 
ffive different dates for the Abdication and Second Accession of Murad. 
The most recent study is that of Babinger, in Orinu, tit. iL ug, and 
Mtkmtd II, 45-^ The sequence of events is described on p. 55. 

* Babinger, in Orinu, it. L 2, gives this early date; Daniymend prefers 
S37 [1434] and others give even later dates. For the discrepancy, sec 
Murad 1 , n. 4. Whilst most authorities say Hadice was the daughter of 
Ibrahim, Zambaur gives ber father as Mubarizzeddin. After Mehmed II 
came to the throne, he forced Hadice to iiurry Ishak Pafa, Beylerbeyi of 
Anatolia. 

* She was really only Mehmed Il's nurse. See Babinger, AfrAainf//, 33. 

* Relying on the inscription on the 'Hatuniyye Tarbeai' at Bursa, 
most authorities agree that lOl/HUml was the mother of Mehmed II, 
but there is great disagreement as to her identity. Most Turkish writers 
say she was of Turkish blood, as in Damymend, O.TJC. L 303 , while 
Babinger, in Dn Iilam, zxix. 318, says she was a foreign slave. All the 
theories arc discussed by Babinger, in Mehmed II, 31-33, where he says: 
‘Wer des Kindes Mutter war, ist bis zur Stunde in Dunkel gehOUt.* 
This very uncertainty suggests that she was not of high Turkish birth, 
otherwise her family would have been recorded. In any case, when con¬ 
sidering the early life of Mehmed 11 , it must be remembered that only 
the accident of the deaths of two elder brothers—560/Ahmed and 563/ 
AUeddin Ali—brought him within reach of the throne. Further, Murad II 
much preferred these two tons to Mehmed, as is clear from hit will; 
tee Babinger, Mehmed II, 63. 

' That Mehmed II sent her back to Serbia at hit accession is taken as 
proof that the was not his mother. Owing to the disturbed state of that 
country the returned to Turkey e, 1458. Babinger, in Orient, it. L 1, 
declares the was diildlets. 

* Von Ilairuner, iii. 334, says the was related to George Baltha, son of 
Stradmir, and vnu later sent home to Epirus. 

’ Babinger, Mehmed II, 36, tells of the murder of AUeddin Ali and hit 
two tons by Kara Hidr Pafa, on the orders of Murad II, but the reason 
it not knowru 

* See Babinger, in Oriero, tit. ii. 334, lu 19. But in Mehmed II, 35, he 
speaks of Yeni marrying Murad II. 

* Giese, 353, speaks of an Orhan, elder brother of Mehmed II and a 
hostage at Byzantium, but this was more likely to be 1635/Orhan. 

'* Chakocondyles, 163, says: *Un autre fUt qu'il [Murad] avait par la 
fille de Spender . . . Calapin [(j/clcbij lequci s'dant fait Chrettien fut 
iu]cnm6 tur les Fonts Calizte Othoman.' This also tovmds rather like 
1635/Orhan, or else oivc of the sora of 1774/Murad. 

" See von Hanuner, iL 360. 

** According to Angiolello she appears to have been a mad sadist; as 
Babinger, Mehmed II, 343, says, it would be interesting to know whether 
the was a full sister of Mehmed. 


































































Table XXVII. MEHMED 11 and his Family 



* See Babiniter, in Oriems, if. L i, mtd Dtnamead, O.TJC. L lOO. 

* See MuTBd II, n. i. 

* Mchmed wu certainljr tufTering firocn ■ violent ittack of gout, but 
there i* totnc nnpicion that Al-iart HamidediJin poiioned him; lee 
Babinger, Mthmed II, 493, and Lewia, 

* An attempt haa been made to lift not only the actual wivea of Meh- 
med II, but also all the women Imown to have been taken into hia harem, 
whether they remained there and rcoeivTd favour or not. Abide waa 
fuppoacdly a Frankish girl captured at Constantinopte; see von Hammer, 
it- 435 . 5*7. Mid Evli>-a, i. 48. 

* C^tured at Trabzond, Mehmed refused her and she was then 
married aucccasiveiy to i79i/Za$anoa Mehmed and Elvanbeyzade Sinan 
Bey; before the latter marriage she turned Muslim. 

* Captured at the fall of Negroponte, she refused the Sultan’s advances 
and waa killed. 

’ Waa probably of Turkish origin, and had a brother, Days Ali Bey. 

* See von Hammer, iii. 194. 

* Whilst it is agreed the waa the mother of Bayezid II, there b no 
agreement as to her origin; Babinger, k Dn Itlam, xziz. 219, taya she 
waa of ’lowly Slav origin*. 

•• She waa offered to Mehmed II, but finally rejected, ‘for the Sultan 
feared she might poison him’. Miller, W., 452, quoting from Greek 
sources. 

'* Krtolles, 350, says the was captured at Consttntiixrple and later 
executed; tee Babinger, Mtkmtd II, 514. 

“ Captured at Trabzond, she waa the wife of Alexander Conutenua. 

** Her story it studied very carefully by Babinger, in Der Iriom, 
zxix. 217. There he expressly says that she had no toru and probably no 
children at all, and gives the ^teof her death as 4.1467, but in Mektntd II, 
Tt, he gives 9.1486. 

See von HaWter, iL 436. 

•• 'Hie tources disagree as to whether there were two wives, or one; 
and if the latter, whose daughter the sras. Daruftnend, O.TJC. i. 229, 
says of Ibrahim, while von Hammer. iiL 142, says of Mehmed. 

•* See Schlumberger, 4. 

^ See Chalcocondyles, 176; the had been previously engaged to 
Mehmed Mihalofthi. 

'* For Cem’t attempts to become sultan, see p. 6. On the retpoiMibility 
for hit death tee Fisher, 47~^ and n. 135, where he says death was 
natural, from pneumonia. Babinger, Mtkmttl II, 210, speaks of ’lingering 
poison’. 

It is clear hit death waa natural; tee Babinger, Mehmed, 400. How* 
ever, Knotles, 411, haa a story that he was executed for the rape of Ithak 
Pafa’s daughter, wife of GedA Ahmed Paya- Babinger, ibid. 294. 

* Murad and hb sons, 1775/Cem and 1776/8., were captured and 
executed by SOleynum I at the Siege of Rhodes. 

•• Married to the Mameluke Sultan, at his death she waa promised to 
a member of the Kotada family. However, Bayezid II msbted on her 
return to Turkey and she was given to Siruui Paya’s son, see Silrreya, 
iii. 103. 

























































































Table XXVIII. BAYEZlD U and his Family 


igoo 

Allcd<lrvlet Bozkurt 
Dulkadirb 
(Emir. 1480) 

D. gai [11.6.15151, ex. 


MxHMto II 


r 


IIS* 

GQlbiihar. V.S. 


1905 

Nasuh 

Kxrunanoillu 


130 

Ay»*= 


D.-»gi8 [1511) [1467] 
Gttfcuh— — 


• 34 

MahOniax= 


87i\ 8 

BAYEZlD II 
(AdtI. Sofu, VeU. 

Yildinm') 

B. 851 (1.1448]' 

Ac. 886 (3.5.i4*tl , 
Dp. 918 [14.4.15121 
D. 918 [16.5.1511]* 


136 

$irin= 


(•35). 


(«3«) 


Sit 

Mustafa 
(v. XXVI1) 


I 


111* 
—Bcibat 


= HOsnOfsb 
-S^ 

=i37fD.' 




580* r. 885 1786 

Abdunah==B0lb0l 
D. 888 [11.1483] (1480] 


1787 r. 879 581* 


[1474] B. 870 [1465] 

D. 9i9[>4-4.tS'3]>«- 

! 


1910 

AUeddin 

All 

D. 919 [•4.5.iS«3l 


(•37) 


1911 

Kasim 

B. r. 906 [1501] 

D. 914 [19.1.1518]. ex. 


I 

•917 

Osman 

D. 919 (X4^-ISI31> *»• 


I 

1918 

SOlcrman 
D. 919 [25.4.«S»3] 


I9I9/D.^ 


918 


19^4 

$evh Haydar 
B. r. '864 [4.^46 oJ 
D. 893 f9.7.^488] 

i 

191S 
-Ismail I 


Alrn-.iab 

B. 871(1467!, 
D. r. 916 [i549l 


583” 
Koffcod 
B. 874 [1470] 

D. 9^8 t3-^S>3l< «*• 


[1511] (Petxian ISO*) 
B. 891 ii7.7.i487l 
D. 939 liI.S'i5i4] 


1913 

Murad: 
D. 917 li-iS**] 


919 


liSi3l 


I 

:I9|6/D. 


MaLnud 


1916 
Ayi« 
• 925 

Oinninah 
B. f. 897 It49ll 
D. 918 [16.11.1511], cx. 


(•30) 


585" 
Mchmed 


B. €. 881 [1476] 

D. 913 (• 507 ). ex- 


D. 918 [16.12.1512], ex. 


•937 

M&sa 

B. 896 (i49^] 

D. 918 [16.1x.1512], ex. 


I 

•940 

Orhan 

D. 918 [16.1x.1512], ex. 


•959 

K. P. covey: 
Sinan P. 
D. 909 [1503] 


r“ 

•938 

Osman 


I970'* 

=Ayie 

D. 918 (I5I2]>* 


igte 

Mihrimah 


± 


•939 

SOlcyman 


I 

1941 

Ayta. 


•943 

KiMun 


1941 * 

^Mchmed B«< 


B. 8«o I1475I 
t3**5W* 

—I 

•945 


•950 

Menkili Giny 
(Krim H8n, 1467) 
D. 910 (•514] 

I 

•40 

=<i) Ayic 


1918 •919 

Ferrahiad — Bill Mehmed Ef. 

D. e. 980 [1571] 


<•33) 


<v. XXIX) 


9 $86 
SiLiM I ga hm ia h 

B. 875 [1479] _B. 864 [1460] 

; D. 9>7t^7-^S^iJ 


'Hanferli 

Fatroa 

D. 939 [•533] 


•944 

MustaCt 


“T1 

195’ 

Alemfah 

I 


1953 

Fanm 

D. 963 [•556] 


• 955 

AUeddin 

D. 918 [16.12.1511]. ex. 


1956 1957 

MilxBttid Mehmed 

B. 914 [1506] 

D. 918 [16.12.1511], ex. 


1958^ 

Muatafa 


(137) 


• 95* 
Osman 

(.•3S) 



«964'* 


V. A. Ahmed P.. 


Dukaginsade 

V.A.DAvudP. 

D. 921 [4.3.1515], ex. 

D. 904 [10.10.149S] 

1 

I 1073 196$ 


(«J*>4 


1961 

:Mus^a P. 
(Saru)[t489] D. 930 [•514] 


Cevhet i — - Mehm^ P., 


Muhik 
D. 957 [iss®] 


Dukaci^ixade 
D. 964 [2 ^.i.I 557] 


• 796 

t'iurlu Mehmed, 
Ak Koyunlu 


(Aynifah) [1489] code 

(v. XXVII. 1062) 


19M 
Ahmed 
D. 964 [•557] 


1967 

Nesliyah- 
D. 987 [•S79] 


1968 

tskender B.. 
Dukasinxadc 

D. 990 [1581] 


•973 . 
Zcyneddtn 


•974 •975 

Stephen Vi^hkh===Baibara 


(Kossarich) 
(Duke: Henesovina) 
D. 870 [12.5.1466] 


de Laiulshut 


1074 f. 886 1976“ 

H ****:!**’ — A. Ahmed 

D.->9I7[I5 Ii 1 [•48 i 1 Hwaak^hs 

B. 863 [&1459] 

D. 923 [ii.7.iS^7l 


1969 

Mchmed B. 


1970 

Mustafa B, 




•978 

Mustafa 




i9te 

Kanveiyah 


1^1 

Mahdumxadc 

D. f. 9^7 [‘Sill 


. 1“ 
1982 1075 

Anuiyali'=|{a^ 
Bill B. 

D. 900 [1495] 


1077 1985 

^Ifuk^Ferhad B. 
D.-^i8 [1511] D. 890 [1485] 


1983 10^" 

Ahmed P.^llaildl 

I 

•9^ 

Schxadc 


a 

D 


19S6 

HOstev 

(Caai) 

r. 88s [1480) 
948 [18.6.1541] 


lira 

Ncslifah 


I 1992 

1079 D.o Kara Dis-ud P., 
Nifanct 
D. 911 [1505] 


• 987 

Mahmud 
D.—948 [1541] 


1990 1078" 

MehmedySi^ 

Hixtr Aja j 

•W. „ 

Mchmed B. 

D. 926^24!i ^S*»l 
(V. XXIX. 1095) 


1693 

Kixil Ahmed 
Candaro(Hu 

t 

Mchm«4 •980/D. 

Miraa 


I 894 1998 

to8i/D.==Nasuh a 

[1489] 

I 

• 999 

HOstct B. 

(Gaxi) 

D. 950 ^•543l-r 


(r. XXV. 1043) 


I 


• 994 

Mustafa P. 
D. 972 [«S*5l 


Scmsi^^mcd P. 
D. 988 [1580] 

I 

1996 _ 
Mahmud P. 


Mahmud B. 


2001 

ROstem P.~iaSx/D.* 
(GOxelcc) 

D. 946 [11.1539] 


907 *004 

io 83 /D.==Yahya P. 

[1501] D. 9^* [tyoh] 

2006** 
Koca 
BUiP. 

D. 93*|t^S**J 
2007 

Dervn B. 
D. 957 l«55o) 


2005 

Ahmed B. 


I ->903 1011 

io 84/D.=-riYakub P. 

(•498] 


sop8 

Mehmed P. 
D. 958 [I5S^I 


1009 
Mehmed 
Arslan P. 

D. 974 [3-8.15661" «*• 


997 1 

,012/8.== leSs/D." 

.fiSSSf,""" 


• Bayezid II was know-n by this title, inherited from Bayexid I, particularly ainonft the 
Penians; see Cnver, 3. n. 2. 

* Babinger, in Der /t/arn, xxix. 217, gives reasons for this date. 

* See Fisher, 111 ; a dervish had tried to assassinate him in Albania in 1493, ibid. 46, 
n. 119. If Selim I had his father murdered, it was only in accordance with the rule that 
there could not be two sultans in one empire. 

• For Bayezid II’s mother, see Table XXVII, n. 9 and n. 13, 

• Much light is thrown on Bayezid II*s harem by the series of articles by Ulufay, 
‘Haremden McktupUr', in Y.T.D. 

* See Uzun^aryih, O.T. ii. 233, and in Betletm, 16. 502. 

• The name is not known, but she was the mother of 584/Mahmud and a ilaughter 
Gevher, presumably 1072'Crevheri Muluk; see Ulufay, in Y.T.D. L 251. 

' Bavezid’s marriage policy is particularly important, as applied to both children and 
grandchildren; sec p. 88. 

* There is a great deal of confusion among the authorities as to the children of the 
various sons of Bayezid; the runnes ‘Emir, Orhan and Mdsa' appear as sons of 581/Ahnied, 
584/Mahmud, and 58s/Mchmed, but rightly they only belong to 584/Mahmud. 

"* Fisher, 104, says he died in 1503, but he was governor of Manisa from 1507; see 
UzuiKaryili, S.T, 119. Ulu^ay, in Y.T.D. L 284, gives a letter from his mother to Baye¬ 
zid II, telling how Alemyah was killing himself with drink. For his daughters, ibid. ii. 


734. For his life, see Gf^bilgin, in t.A. vL 855. 

'• Fisher, 106, says he was a full-brother of Selim I, and, therefore, son of 130/Ayie. 

•• It is not clear which of the daughters married Mehined; see Ulupiy, in Y.7M). i. *<»7« 

•• Fisher, paisim, mistakes Mahtnud for Mehmed; it was the latter who was governor 
of Kefe, and so first husband of i4o/AyK- j. .j. 

•♦ See Uluvay, in Y.TJ). L 338. She was a sister of either 581/Ahmed or 583iKofkua; 
ibid. He 664. 

•• His name suggests that he was descended from some Frankish prince, Duke John, 
established in Albania. 

'* For a detailed study of Ahmed, see Simsar. Von Hanuner, iv, 19 and 43, suggests 
that he first married a daughter of Mehmed II, but this is doubtfuL 

” See Ulu^ay, in Y.T.D. ii. 617. 

•• This marriage and the identity of her son are doubtful; see Chalcocondyles, 297. 

•* This is the origin of the ‘Kail Ahmedliler'; sec p. 15. 

" See Fisher, 17, n. 33, on the authority of Da l>ezxe (Angiolello). , .t 1 • 

*• The identity of aoii/Vakub is not dear, but he was probably 570/Cem’* ‘LAla • 
rewarded for betraying his master in I48t. 

*• See Fisher, 93, quoting Malaverti in Sanuto. 

*• Mis wife, probably a member of the dynasty, was accused of adultery; see Ulutay* 
in Y.TM. u. 69S. 








































































































Table XXIX. SELlM \ and his Family 


McnkSfciny 
(t. Bcviil. s8s) 


*017 

Hulcfa 

(Vali; BajtiUd) 


> 4 ®* 917 

Ayfe(*)= 




- 1 

14** 

T*du (a)= 


8 130 

Bjtnzio llyATK 


sblIm t 

(Yavuil 
B. 87s J1470I 
. 918 ta4-4>>S'sl 
[aa. 9 -isa®l 


sot5 

AbJOl^'in 


oao 


[» 3 ».iS« 4 W 


Ac. 91; 
D. 926 


S90» 

AtxIul'aS 

D. 9ao [20.11.1514]. e*. 


MiSimud 

D. 920 [xo.11.1514], cz. 




D. 9X0 [20.11.1514], ex. 




10 

SOLXYXtA.'l I 
B. 900 [6.11.1494] 


141 

•Hx6*e, V.S. 
(Halba. Hanm) 
D. 940 [19-3.13 


534 ] 


-(«) « 43 /D.* 


D. e. 953 (»S441 


2029 

Muit^ 

(t. ZZX. 1 100) 


aoto 

V. A.Kan logo xoja* 

Ahmed P.— (i) Fauna (2)-tbnhim 
D. 962 [28.9.1555], ex. D. 960 
(•5531-* 




Yuout 

2056* 

V. A. Ibrahim (lY 
(Frcnlk htakbul, 
Alaktw, Paiialij 
B. r. 898 11493] 
D, 944 t>S-3.«536]. ex. 


930 


=(i) 


[21.5.1544] 




— 

MtSSmb 

D. TOUBS 


I 4®43 
2042/0.— Mcbmad 
Aim 


I 

2044/DD. (2) 


V. A 


«?64 

. Ahmed- 


2051* 

laheoder P. 
D. 912 [1506] 


917 


1092 

I liaMe (2) 


e. 9x8 


2052 

. _ 

DukaxintadeP. [1511] D. 945 (1521) Mumra P. 

(V. xxviii. 1072) [io.7.i53>l I D. 935, [27.4.«5*9j 


1093 

Sclfuk- 


4®55 

'Ferhad P. 

B. t. 892 [1487] 

D. 931 l«.«i.i 544 l. nr. 


Ownan P. 
(Kara Otroaiuab) 
D. 975 [tsW] 


1 3060 

«095/D.’-K. P. lakeader P. 

D- 9»i [15251. ex. 


2057 

AbdOmni'in 


$ahhutan: 


=V. A. 


IL 


{▼. xxviu. »77) ^ 


io 9 WD.“ 


D. c. 9^ [1572] [« 53 o) LOtfi P. 

(MOvenih) 

D. 97* (48.3.1564] 


r^'ciiar 

(r. zxviti. 585) 

2^5 

1098/ D.^SIadei 

/Klim Him 1524-31) 
D. 944 [4-I538J 


IO 09 /D. 


P.-IOW/D. 
D. 935 r 4 -' 5 * 9 j 


2066 

Ahmed 


2070 




r. 1006 2073 

2183/D .- = ’ Me h nted P. 

(v. zxxi. Ilia) [1.1598] D. e. 1014 (9-1605] 


GOzdee—( 

i)ao^D. (i)y 

Mahmud P. [ 

t. 1005 

D. 1013 [1604] 

(6.1597] 

1 


2072” 

V. A. Koca Sinan P. 


(Ycfnen Fatihi) 
B.C. 912 [1506] 

D. 1004 [4.4.1596] 


' proiously been the wife of 585/Mehnied; ihia accond nuiriage was contrary 

to Bamid H’a wiahea, see Fisher, 107. 

'''f® of t9i5/^ah Ismail, she was captured at the Battle of Qaldiran, and taken into 
aelim a harem for a while, but was then given to Tacizadc Cafer Qelebi. 

Uzuncufili, O.T. iL 383, n, 2, tells how 593,'Cveys was a son of Selim 1 , bom from a 
save alter he had given her in marriage to one of his lords — and never recognized as 
being of royal blood. 

panifmcnd, O.TJC, iL 5, quotes Ahmed Tevhid (in T.O.E.M.) as speaking of a 
tradition that Selim had these three soru executed just to make the way clear for SUley- 


2075 2076 

Ernirw—Mshincd P. 

(^hh) 

1). 10^ [>598] 


man I; if so, it was a grave threat to the Succession. 

» As E^dojan says, in VJ). L 33, it seems strange that Fatma should make a husband 
out of this ‘adopted friend’ ('Ahret arkadagi*), since by his titles be waa a eunuch. 

• His 6rst w 4 fe was Muhsine (D. 942 [i 5361 -*-). whom he does not seem to havw put 
away on marrying into the Sultan's family. Recently some Turkish writers have mt 
doubts on Ibrahim's marriage to 1091/Hadice; but the letters published by Ulufay. Aik 
Mektuplan, 48-76, show conclusively that Ibridtim's wife was a member of the dynasty, 
even though—as he never actually names her—it is possible her name was not Hadice! 

* See Babinger, in BeUtten, 65, pp. 73-74. 


* They were divorced on the grounds of Liltii's cruelty; see p. too, n. 1. 

* See Chalcocondyles, 380. 

It is possible that this daughter waa 1091/Hadice, and that she was a widow when 
she married 2036/Ibrahim. 

*> For this marriage sec SOtreya, iv. 373; if it was completed, it teems that relations 
with his father-in-law were very strained. 

*4 It ia not clear whose daughter Sinan, a brother of Ayas Psfa, married. SUrreya, hr. 
316, suggests she was a granddaughter of 581/Ahmed. 




























































Table XXX. SCLEYMAN \ and his Family 

T 


9 

SniM I. 


hX 


Abdum^OMit 

I 




151* -*910 

MUiidrmn: 


(GanMhar)[isi5] 
D. 9S8 [3.3.1581] t 


sCleyman 1 -^^36 *51* 

^tzi, Kznuni, M uht e^ t,r - H umni 

Sahib-i Kuan. Sahib-ul [1530] (RracUiu) 
AK»«-d Kamilrt. 8.^.906(1500] 

0.965(15^1558) 

B. 900 [6.11.1494]* 

Ac. 936 (33.9.1510] 

D. 974 (7.9-I566] 


(•S!) 


‘i’ 

6w 

Abdullah 

8.919(15331 

D. 93a (« 5 a 6 ] 




r 


601 
Bcvexid 

B^J« (•4.9-»S*5l 

0.999(a^.9.l5h«l. «*• 


¥- 


603 

Cihangir (Eftri) 
^ B. 937 (iS3«J 
0.960(27.11.1553] 


-1- 

603 

Mahmud 
B. e. 918 (151a] 
O. c. 928 [1533] 


9090 

Abdullah 

D. 969 (35.9.1561], ea. 


3091 

Mahmud 

D. 969 (35.9.1561], ex. 


r 


1091 

Mehmcd 

D. 969 [35.9.1561], ex. 


T 


3093 

Mimd 

o. 967 («56 o ] 


T 

3094 

Orhan 

D. 969 (a5-9-i56«]. «*. 


3095 
Oaoian 

_B. e. 984^^;jS^ 


O. ibj [«5' 


1096? 
Saleymaa 
B. 964 (1557) 


I 

Ajja 


2098 
Had ice 


T 

..*099 

Hifuade 


i 


D. 950 


(«5jO _ 

604 3101* 

Mehmed'^Cl) Aya 
B. 937 (1511] (v. XXXV. 103) 
[6.11.1543] 


I 

605 

Muiad 


J!jE»L 


Slot 

Muttmta 


B.C. 935(1519] 
D. 9x7 [10.1511] 


B 

D. 960 


606' 
Mustafa 


I.MI (1515I 
o ^39.1553], I 


1 - 


stoo 

MihrimAh 
B. c. 957 (1550] 


(l|L) 


at05 

Mehmcd P.< 
D. 1000(8.1591] 


I 


p. 


3103 r. 974 3104 

‘(3) HOmlaah (1 )===== Ferhad P. 

B. c. 950 (1543] (1566] B. 933 h5i6] 

I 0.982(6.3.1575] 


r 


Snjsi U 
930 [38.5.15x4] 


2118 

Mehmcd 

(Murad) 

0.960 [10.1553], ex. 


3119 

9ah= 


2110 

•Hasan 

Ata 


3131 / 0 .' 
O. 985 [a.10.1577] 


21 X 3 

'Mahmud 


r 

1106 
Had P. 

O. 1036 (1637] 


I 


210S 
Hasan B. 

O. 1013 [1603] 


3109 

HOsnO 




3110 

Ibrahim 

(^hii) 

O. 1010 [1601] 


3111 

Mustafa AJa 

B. c. 975 r 
O. toot 


lisa 


I 

Osman 

($ehit) 

D. 1040 (1630] 


SOlcyman 


1116 

MustaCs P. 


i"S 


1117 


Fatma~Mehtned B. 
0.996(1588] 0.994(1586] 


(151) 


3039 
Mustafa 
(v. XXIX. 1090) 


11 00 

Mihrimlh 


946 


I 


31X6 

V. A. Rftstem P. 


».aaaaaaaas»ia ■ ■ T a /»* B\U81Cm i 

8. 938(15331(11.1539] (Keh^i tkt^ 


tioi/D. 

O. 9 a 7 (i 7 .io.i 53 i] 


'V 


o. 98s (25.1.1578] 


Mekri) 

B. c. 90} (1500] 
'“(ti.7.1 


t MOczzinxadc 

iioa/O.yK. P. AliP. 

O. 979 (7 .io.I 57<] 


0.968 I 


561] 


3137 

Otmsn B. 
O. 984 (1576] 


3139 3138 990 3130* 

V. A. Scmiz»(i) HOmliah (3)===^=FaMun 
Ahmed P. Ayfc (itaec) [6.4.1583] Ahmed B. 
D. 988 [38.5.1580] 


1146 

Ahmed 

B. c. 957 (1550) 
O.c. 979(1571] 


n 


3147 
Mehmed 
B. 967 (1560] 


(**»9) 




(Niiana) 

D. 991 (16.3.1583] 




3132 

Hoktnl Mehmcd B. 


(3139) 


(Sultaniade. $chit) 
O. loot (20.6.1593] 


Mi'^P, 

Oehil) 

D. toot (30.6.1593] 


Osman B. 
O.c. 999 (1591] 


1 :^ 


981 


3136* 

=V. A. Ci^alafade 
• c. 974 (i576][l573jVusuf .Sinan P. 

B. c. 956 (1549] 

D. 1014 [3.13.1605]. niicide 


2140/D.' 


3141 

'Hasan B. 


a 


.*» 


Abdunaiman 8.^1137/0. 
O.c. 1005 (1597] 

2138 

V. A. Mehmcd 
(Civankaptcibafi, 
Sultansadc, Semin) 
B. toil (1603] 

O. 1056 (7.1646) 


1 

3139 
Mahmud 
D. 1053 [1.1643] 
(v. XXXIII. 1143) 


# 

.■ • 


^ '*** known among the Turks by the titles used in Europe— 

‘Magnificent’. Wittek, in Byxantiom, xviii. 333, says he was often called 
‘SUleymaitfah', borrowing from the legendary 40.'SUteyTnanyah, aupposed father of 
44/Ertu(]rul. 

* Babinger, in M.O.G. ii. 165, gives this date, but Danifmend, O.T.K. L 400, prefers 
900 ( 37 . 4 .I 495 I- 

* See Ulu^ay, Afk Mtktitplan, 9. 

* See p. 93, n. 3, and p. 96, n. i, for this marriage. Hurrem was almost certainly 


Slav in origin, but nothing definite can be said of her parentage, in spite of many legends. 
The very word ‘Roxelana’ is a corruption of ‘La Roasa'—the Russian. 

* See Ke]>cio]]lu. in y.D. ii. 405. 

* iMter 604/Mehmed‘s death, the married Pertev Paya and a granddaughter of this 
marriage, aoa/D., became the wife of Osman II; see Roe, 30. 

* After 1 ^ death there arose a Dilzme Mustafa, tee Dantymend, O.TJC. ii. 396. 

* There is also a tradition that he married liio/Esmahan, but it is not very likely. 

* Shirley, A., 31, n., says he killed himself by drinking powdered diamonds. 
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Table XXXI. SELlM W and his Family 


lo 151 

SCumcAK iTHumm 


T 


<-944 
Kutanou [1537] 


i6a/D.*: 

D. 98* [31.1a.1574] 


SELIM 11 
(AfcM, Saibaf, San.= 
84 ir) 

B. 930 [a.s.isu1 
974 (7.9.IS«1„ 
D. 983 (I5-I3-I5741* 


161' 

^OrublfiA 


I ' 

610 

AbdulUh 

D. 983 [31.13.1574], cx. 


I 

611 

CUuuigir 

D. 983 [31.1x.1574], ex. 


I 

613 

Mehmed 
D. 980 [1573] 


.(•‘iL 


Miiud III 
B. 953 [4.7-«54*l 


I 

613 

Miatatt 

D. 983 [31.13.1574], cx. 


‘•4 

OMimn 

D. 983 [a1.13.1574], cx. 


_ t»p) _ 

615* 

SolcTman 

D. 983 [31.13.1574]. ex. 


X161 

Cctiuieddin 

Suun 

(Sokoiovicli) 


1110 

3160 * e. 988 Eunshan 
Kalayliko i—' (3) Gerhcr(l)^ 

AJi P.[i5lo] B. 953 ' 

D- 995 [1587] D. 993 


969 




[1580] B. 953 11545] [8.1583] 
T7.8.1585] 


-V. a!'so 1 «>Uu 

Mchtncd P. 

(Sahio. Tavil) 

IB. r. 911 [1505] 

D. 987 [13.10.1579], •»»- 


_ 

NUhmuU 
B. 993 [5-8.is8i) 
D. 993 [24-9-I585] 


_ (S»^l _ 

3164 

HiuoP. 

(Anian, 

Vcaiixadc, 

Rum Beylctbc^ 
D. 1010 [30.4.ite3] 


(3163) 

316}' 

Ibtahim (HIn) P. 
_B. 971 [1561] 
D. c. 1031 [1633] 

ailM 

Mchm cd B. 

D. 1077^.1666] 

3167 

All 

B. 1054 [1644] 
D. Iixi[i7i5] 

X16S 

Bahir Uroai] B. 
D. 116^ [I75«l 


(3163) 




3i73/D.-^Cal« P. 

B. c. 939 [1533] 


IIII 983 3175 

Fatm a ■ ■ - V. A. Kanyeli 

D. e. 98S [i 1.1580] [1574] Sijravuf P. 

I D. 1010 [1601] 


3180 
Mehmcd P.. 


3176 

Muattfa P. 

I 


T- 

Sinan B. 

R c. ^3 [1575] 

U. 1007 [4-I599]. aaa. 


3178/D. 

D. 998 [1590] 


ai 8 i 

Abdurfahman 

986 1113 QJ4 }|g2 

====(3) Hacc Cevhcri Mululi (1) : K. P. Piytic P. 

[i 378]-* B. 913 [1544] (1566] D. 985 [ai.1.1578] 


3185 

Gafambaxi 

Haaan P.: 


969 


3183/0. 


1006 3073 

=Mchmed B. 


1113 985 3186* 

----=(,) $.h (a)=ZaI 

D. 981 [13.1.1574] [8.1563] B. 951 [1577} Mahmud P. 

[9.1380] ; 


[1.1598) (r. xxu. 1098) 


a o' idence that the ai-aa of the Venetian famUy V’cnicr-Bairo. 

Mot^ of 6i5/SUIe)7nan, ahe committed auidde at her aon’a execution. 

« O.r. III. L 40. prefers a.ix.1574. 

A UUzme Saleyman appeared and was executed in 1398. 

He was forced to put away a previous wife. 

He had » put away two before this marriaM could take place. Pecevi sitxs hu 

death as 30 Sept. 1579, but see Danifinend, O.rjcTiii. 49. 


3I»7 I 

V. A. Cerrah—1115/0.' 
Mehmed P. 

D. 1013 [38.13.1604] 


1116/0 


r. 960 3189 


:K6ae MOsicv P. 


* The Ibrahunhanadeler mentioned in connexion with the Succeuion were the 
descendants of aib^/Ibndiim. 

. * T]>“ marnajje IS said to have been a reward for the part he had played in the elimina¬ 
tion of Selim U s brothers. 

* ^ Fujgicr. 70. 

“ Kfi*e HUsrev is given in SUrreya as 'Damad', but the identity of bis wife ia not clear. 





















































Table XXXII. MURAD 111 and his Family 


II i6i 



' Possibly he was a little older, see von Hammer, vii. 380. Salamone in Rotedale, 30, 
says Murad died ajied fifty years and a few months. 

* 'On January 27th the new Sultan Mehmed arrived in Constantinople ... eleven days 
after the death of his father.' Rosedale, 25. 

* 'Safiye was widi him for diiity-rwo yaais, during twenty of which he had no other 
wife but her: moved however by the solicitatioiu of the Queen Mother and his sister 
(wife of the illustrious Signior Mehmed Pays) and finally by the people who said it 
was not well that the kingdom should only found hopes on one son, he took so many wives 
that their exact number b well nigh lost... many say there are over fifty.* Salamone, in 
Rosedale, aS. Thb was due partly to the rivalry b^een ibi/NfirubinQ Valide Sulun and 
Safiye; another factor was that some of Safiye’s children had died in infancy. 

' I7S/D. was a slave given to Murad by hb son Mehmed III. 


* The number of hit children b not known exactly, but the generally stated figure of 
102 U mu^ exaggerated; the difletent 'VakfbiQvb' only record forty-six. 

* Fugger, 63, telb of a son who was bom and died during Mehmed Ill's circumebion 
feasts. 

* Halil was a member of the Paggi fiunily of Ancona. They were so happily married 
that, 'she will not willingly let him leave her', Marco Venier in Rosedale, 38. If hb death 
was to late, then 2ig5/Cafcr't marriage must have been later, but both are dates given by 
SOrreya. 

* He was previously married to a daughter of the Mameluke Sultan, Kansu Gavri. 

* Thb was a mats marriage of seven dauid^ters. 

'• These seventeen daughters are reported to have all died of plague. 




























































Table XXXIII. MEHMED III and his Family 






















Table XXXIV. AHMED \ and his Familx 


I j i8o 

MntwKK III<f>l{andin, 


lyo 

Kutnia > 


MahfiruK, V.S.» 

(Hadiccj 
D. 1030 [i 6 ai) 


AliMEU I 
(BiUiit) 

B. 498 I18.4.1S90I' 

Ac. toil [ai.ta.itej] 
O. 1016 [aa. 11 . 1617 ]' 


<■»«)- 




lUyeaid 

B. loai (■o.i 6 ia] 
O. 1045 ( 26 . 8 . 1635 ], 


6^1 

Hasan 

B. 1021 [ 25 . 1 l. 161 a] 


6^a 

HOtcyin 

B. 1022 [■^■■. 1613 ] 
D.-»io 26 [ 1617 ] 


I 

18 

laaAiilM 

B. 1024 [^ 11 . 1615 ] 


- 3 :' 


•• Kuacm Mthpcykcr, VJt. 
(Anastasya) 

B.C. 993 .[«s 8 s) . 

IX 1061 ( 2 . 9 . 1651 ]. MIL 


T 


Kaim 

B. 1022 (1613 
0.1047 [ 17 . 2.1638 


ca. D. 1030 


6^4 

MchmcU 
B. 1013 ( 8 . 3 . 1603 ] 








13 18-3 
fia.i. 


i6a0, ea. 


17 

Mi’md IV 
B. 1018 [ 39 . 8 . 1609 ] 


(• 91 ) 


T 

16 

0 «IMA.S II 
B. 1013 [ 3 . 11 . 1604 ] 


^5 

Sdim 

B. 1020 [ 37 . 6 . 1611 ] 
D. 1020 [ 7 . 1611 ] 




6^6 
Sfllcyman 
B. 1020 ( 1611 ] 
D. 1045 [ 26 . 8 . 1635 ], I 


66 ^/ 5 . 

B. €. 1019 [ 1610 ] 

O. 1031 [ 1 . 6 . 1622 ], ra. 


UilS. 

B. r. 1024 [i 6 it] 

D. 1031 [ 1 . 6 . 1622 ], ca. 


I aaao 

1150 c. 1051 KbcOk 
Abide — M(ba P. 

[ 1641 ] D. 1057 [ 1647 ] 


Ati 




(t>^ 


1043 2223 

:Koca Kenan P. 


(a); 


[ 1633 ] D. 1062 [ 1652 ] 

106 a aaaa 

:Doianci Yusuf P. 


2227 
Haleb 
Ahmed P.- 


1049 


V [ 7 . 1652 ] D. 1080 [a. 1670 ] 


D. 1054 [ 11 . 1644 ] [ 1639 ] 

1055 


^ 5 ) 


2229 
K. P. Voynuk= 


Ahm^ P. ( 3 . 1645 ] 
(Sehit) 

D. 1059 [ 28 . 7 . 1649 ] 


=(6) 


2231 
Muiteca P.~ 


1041 


=(4) 

D. 1045 [ 4 . 1636 ] ( 6 . 1632 ] 


1152 * 

Ajtk 

B. 1014 ( 1605 ] 
D. io» ( 1656 ] 


( 3 )= 


1036 


2228 

=V. A. Hifia 


[ 13 . 3 . 1627 ] Ahmed P. 

(FBibcli/MOczainaade) 
B. c. 971 ( 1564 ] 

0.1041 [ 10 . 2 . 1632 ], ass. 

2230 

( 2 ) ' " Katahay Mehmed 

(Eng.) (Schil) 

D. 1030 [ 8 . 1621 ] 


uy 


2228 ) 


1021 2232 ' 1020 1156 

-( 3 ) V. A. Nasuh P. ( 2 ) . ■ — Kflaem 

[ 11 . 1612 ] (GBmQlcflncIi) [ 2 . 1612 ] B. c. 1015 

D. 1033 [a 8 .io.i 6 i 4 ].cx. D. loai [ 3 . 161 a] 


1234 

Mustafa B. 
n. <. 1037 ( 1628 ] 


2236 
All P. 

D. 1017 [ 1608 ] 

2237 1040 

K. P. Canpula^ade=: ~ ( 3 ) 

Mustafa P. [t 63 t] 

D. 1046 [ 2 . 7 . 1636 ], ex. 

2239 1073 

Kundaktiaadr - ( 5 ) 


(>uL 


1153 * 

Fatina 

B. 1014 (i 6 osJ-» 


Kanbur Mustafa P. 
U. lo^ [ 1666 ] 


l« 663 l 

1078 


2241 
Koabm 
Yusuf P. [ 10 . 1667 ] 
D. 1089 [ 1678 ) 


=(6) 


(i)= 


1033 


rK. P. Cl 


2238 

atalcali 


[ 1624 ] Hasan P. 

(Div) D. 1041 [ 8 . 1631 ] 


2*45 

Kara HQscyin 
2246 

V. A Kan= 


(*)= 


1035 


2240 

:Kara 


[ 1626 ] Mustafa P. 

D. 1038 [ 25 .t 2 .t 6 a 8 ], ex. 


2242 

Yavua Oibcy 
Abaxa 


Mchined P. [ 13 . 6 . 1612 ] 
(Otux, OkOx; 

B. 964 11557. 

D. r. 1029 [1620 

2249 /S. 


(•) 


I 


2250 1053 

V. A. Siyavut P. - ~ ( 3 ) 


13 . 1066 [ 25 . 4 . 1656 ] [ 1643 ] 


Gevlici 


1154 ' c. 1032 2^7 

icrhin ( 2 ) —V. A. Topol 


[ 1623 ] Receb P. 

D. 1041 [ 18 . 5 . 1632 ], ex. 


2248 

Safiye 

B. c. 1040 [ 8 . 1630 ] 


c. 1070 2243 

( 4 ) - (a) V. ATNlelek 

[ 1660 ] Ahmed P. 

^imakfi) 

B. 1013 [ 1604 ] 

D. 1073 [ 1 . 9 . 1662 ] 
(v. sxxvi. 1176 ) 


Ku'A’ 




103 * t> 55 . toS 3 2*55 

===( 1 ) Hlnxi^ ( 2 ) =Nakhas 
D. 1048 [x 6 ^ 8 .t 638 ][ 9 .t 623 ] D. 1060 [ 1643 ] Mustafa P. 

[ 9 .t 650 ] 0 . 1063 ( 1653 ] 


1254 

V. A. Bayram P.; 


««57 

Zeyneb 


P. 

D. 1033 [ 1624 ] 


• Mustafa Sifi Efcndi, quoted by Uxunfarfili, O.T. in. L 120, 
n. I, says Ahmed oas bom 996 [1588]. 

* Anonymous, Cruauti. 4. gives 1026 [ts.t 1,1617]. 

* A strange stoty about this woman is told in Castellan, iii. 107* 

' Thia colhction of husbands is tjptcal of a sesentcenlh- 

century custom of marrying daughters very young and repeatedly, 
on the death of the husbaind. For itsa/Ayfe, tee Gi*. in T.D. 
i. *83. It has proved practically impossible to tort out satisfactorily 
the numeroua marriagci of the three stsiers: itsa.'Ayfe, 1153/ 
Fauna, and ii54/GevherlUn. All the available evidence was 
collect^ and then arranged by dates in the most probable order. 

• Engaged to both ii56,'K6scni and 1152/AyK. N»»uh manied 
neither; hit various children must have been by an earltcr marriage; 
he wraa a aon-in-lsw of Mir $erif. 
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' Thu ii the date preferred by t.A. aitd Dmniamend, but E.l, givea 105a * In 1703 there was a proposal to put him, rather than Ahnted III, on the 

(1.8.164a]. throne; tee T.K.S.M. Aryiv Kilavuxu, I. vcaika 10; also commented on in 

' Uxunfaryib, O.T. III. i. 546, says he was a full brother (‘Kanndaf’) BtUtten, g.137. 
of Silleyinan tl, but this is not true. 









Table XXXVI: MURAD l\and his Family 


u 191 

Aimed lyKostm Mihpcyker, V.S. 

*=ML'RAD IV 
(Fadh-i Bagdad, 

Gazi, Sahib-i Kuan) 

B. 1018 [39.8.1609]' 

Ac. 103a [io.9.i633] 

D. 1049 [9.3.1640]’ 


1 

680 


eL 

6^3 

68j;s. 

1 , 1 

1170-*1075 3365 1171 

I 

1173 

Ahmed 

AUeddin 

.Mehmed 

SOleyman 

B. 1040 [13.3.1631] 

D.—*1049 [1640] 

B- to 43 [3-‘634] 

Aytc— = Mslatuk Esmahan 

Fatma 

B. 1037 [31.13.1637] 
D. -*1049 [1640] 

B. 104s [36.8.1635] 
D.-*io49 [1640] 

B. 1043 [8.1633] 
D.-«i049 [1640] 

D. 1043 [3.1634] 

[1655] Suleyman P. 

(Ermcni) 

B. iei6 [1607] 

D. 1098 [1687] 



««73 ««74 

Cevh^ Hafiae 

B. 1039 [1.1630] 


1175 1176* 1054 3343 

Han^e Ka ya".. ■— ( i) V. A. Melek 


Esmahan 

[8.1644] Ahmed P. 

B. t043 (1633! 

1 (v. XXXIV. tt 53) 

D. 1063 [1653] 

1 

1 ■ 

3370 

3371 D. 

Afife 

B. e. 1063 [1653] 

1055 [5.t645] 



«i77 

Rukiyc (A) 


1178 
Rukiye (B)= 


D. 1138 [1716] [1W3] 


1074 3375 

=Meldt/$«ytan 
Ibrahim P. 

D. 1097 [3.13.1685], cx. 


3376 

Ayfc 

D. 1139 [1717] 


*477 

Fatnia= 


1110 3378 
=Bi^li 


0.1139 [1737] [1699] Mehmed 

D. H13 [1701] 


3349/S. 


33: 


••1069 1179 


(San?) HOscyin P.= 

D. 1099 [i6S8] [1659) 




Mehmed Rezmi 
D. 1131 [1719) 


3383 e. 1105 
Ruld; 


D. 1108 [1696] [1694] 


3383 

Muniloglu 
(3) GOnrti Mehmed P. 
O. 1108 [13.1696] 


3385 

I i8o/D.=K. P. Ammlrzade 
.Meltmed P. 

B. c. 1036 [1637] 

O. 1058 [18.6.1648], ex. 


1181/b.: 
B. e. 1036 [1637] 


3387 

Haci Sinan 

I 

1050 3388 

■ K. P. TUccarzade 
[1640] Mustafa P. 
(Bcycefttz) 

D. 1051 [1641], ex. 


' Stirreya, iv. 893, corrects the date gi^en, ibid. L 77; ttie correction itself is a misprint, 
and instead of 1081 should read 1018, as is clear from the next correction. 

* Uzun^arfili, O.T. tit. i. ziz, gives 7.3.1640 as an alternative; the date in t^. (art. 
Ibrahim^—16 Sev. 1049 [8.3.1640]—is a wrong correspondence. 

’ It is curious that none of the names of his wives seems to have been recorded. 


* The date of her death is not certain, but she is said to have died giving birth to 
3371 /D. Kdsem Valide Sultan had wanted her to marry Silihdar Mustafa Pafa, but Grand 
Vizir Kemanliey Kara Mustafa Pays had opposed this. Uzun^arfih, O.T. tit. i. 315. 

• For his funily see Uzunfsrfih, in BtUeien, s/6.199. He was the younger brother of 
3350/Siyavuf. 













































Table XXXVII. iBRAHlM an</Air F< 7 »w 7 y 


14 

Amiko h 


aao 

Hidicc Miuaaca> 
O. 1098 [ia.9.1687] 
aaa 

Pblij#" 

>44 

Sakuula^ 

aa6* 

$elwfpii« (i)> 
O. 1058 (16^1 


IjKSMm Ml^'pcrkcr, V.S. 

. >* - **** 
iBRAHtM ~(i) Hutnrir 
(DeU) 

B. 10x4 [4.11.161s] 

Ac. 1049 [0.4.16^1* 

Dp. 1058 [8.8.1648] 

D. ios8 [18.8.1648J 


aa9a 

Muid Ahmed Ef 
(S^h-Ol itUm. 1(^6) 
D. 1057 (a 5 - 4 -« 647 l 


aa8* 
TelB ; 


I 0 S 7 


(HOmlfah) (1647] 
430’ 

Zafire (a)^^ 


(aao) 

I 

ai 

Ahmto II 
B. 105a [25.4.1643] 


„* 90 . 

BtnrnKi 

B. 1056 [1.5.1646] 
D. 1057 [8.1647J 


691 

Cihancir 

B. 1056 [14.14.1646] 
D. 1058 [i.ia.1648) 


434/0.*- 

(aap) 

I 

19 

Mttnoo IV 
B. 1051 (4.1.1644) 



*»3 

— SofiMill 

aas* 

— Saliha Dtlaiub, V.S. 
O. itoi [5.11.1689] 

-SiULa 

D. 1104 [1693] 

449 * 

= Hadicc Turhan, VJS. 
B. 1036 [1647] 

D. 1093 [i68a] 


4490 

Handanaado 


-(4) 43I/D.* 


— 433/D. (VoTVodaluai) 


I 

69a 

Mund 

B. 1053 [^1643] 
D. 1053 [«-« 644 ] 


A 

Orhan 

B. 1058 (9.1648] 
D. 1060 [1.1650] 


I 

Otman 

B. 1054(8.1644] 
D. young 


A 

a 1054(19.3.1 
D. loSo [9.1' 


(449) 


i 

40 

SihjnrMA.N II 
& 1054 [15.4.164a] 


ox.p. 


4495 
Cafer P. 


1056 


^1) 


D. 1057 [ia.1647] [1646] 


2207 c. 1058 
K. P. Topa h = (4) 
San Kenan P. [1648] 

D. 1069 [17.4.1659] 


4310 

Sip^ 

Muttafa 


1190" 1069 4296 

Alike (3 >~'' ' (a) Mafcnif 

(1659] lunail P. 

(^chit) 

D. 1076 [4.1666] 


1065 


1191 

sAy»e 


4300 

V. A.I^r(a)= 

Muaiafa P. [28.2.1655] B. c. 1056 [1646] 
B. 1016 (1607] 

D. 1065 [11.5.165s], ex. 


>« 9 J 

Fauna 

B. 1054 [9.164a] 




1056 


4316 


(i) 


— ^K.V.Fa 4 iIP. 
[23.2.1646] (Fixlullab) 

(Eng.) D. 1067 [1657] 

•®S 5 4317 

==K. P.Vuauf P. 
[1.1645] (Muuhip) 

(Joaesdi Marinnrkb) 
D. 1056 [44.1.1646], ( 


I 


1057 


V. A. i^hmed P. (a): 

[16.9.1647] 

D. 1058 (7.8.1648], ex. 

(». 431) 


1056 4313 

(•)=KOtak 
[1646] Hasan P. 

D. 1057 [1647J 


1194'* 

(a) Bcyhan 
^ibi) 

B. 1055 [>645] 

D. 1114 [15.1a.17ao] 


( 3 )= 


cUzun litiahim P. 
D. 1094 (1683], ex. 


(4)= 


43 _ 

=BiyiUi Mustafii P. 
[1689] D. 1110 [9.1.1699] 


B^i' 


4314 

B. 


1058 


1197/D. 
[6.8.1698] B. 1050 [1640] 
(Eng.) 


1195 

Kaya: 


1059 


[10.1649] 


^cHaydans^uada 
9] Mehm^ P. 


GcH^SLn 

B. €. lOSZ [1644] 
D. 1106 [47.10.16^1 


1196 1064 43x5 

DiiunagOls ani =4 — =Aba 4 a 


-•1057 


*1*0 

(1) - ' ' =K. P. Cavufxada 

[1647] .Mchined P. 

D. 1094 [5.1681] 


( 4 )= 


1103 


4321 
:K. P. Heivaci 


[1694] Yutuf P. 
(Palabiyik) 

D. 1146 [1714]-^ 


D. 1071 [6.1661], ex. 


[1653] Ahmed P. 

(hlirahor) 

0. 1067 [13.11.1656] 




1077 


Kaaoa P. [ta.1666] 
D. 1087 (1676] 


■iipS/D.** 


' It was almost impoasible to convince him of his brother's death; like 
a 'doubting Tbomaa’ he had to be shown the corpse. See Mund IV, n. 1, 

* After Ibrahim's death, she was married to a certain Ibrahim Pafa, 
son of .Mustoia Qiuf. 

* Sarreya says she died a(^ ninety, but it is hardly likely she would 
have become a harem fasourite at the age of forty. 

* Evliya soys she was exiled to Egypt and married Kan MOsa Paga 
(D. 1059 [1649], ex.) after Ibrahim’s death. She was Armenian, reputed 
to weigh 150 kilos. 

* This was an official marriage, indicated by the change of name; see 
p. 96. 

* She had a brother, Yusuf Aja, who died 1100 [1.1689]. 

* See p. 53. 

* Originally the wife of 4311/Ahtned Hexarptre, she took Ibrahim's 
fsney; in return the Paga was given the Sultan's daughter, ii9a;Bibi. 

* Castellan, iL 65, says that Ibrahim wanted this girl, but her father 
would not let her go, whereupon the Sultan kidnapped her from the baths, 
and later sent her home! 

'* Here again it is almost impossible to fit in all the marriages said 
to hate been made by 1 i90.'Atike and her sister 1 i92.'Beyhan. In Atike's 
case they may perhaps have been tm more than a series of formal engage- 
mems, which were broken for various reasons, for von Hammer, xii. 50, 
says she was still a virgin at the end, and she seems to have dM quite 
young. Her name is sometimes given as Atiye. 

" She was offered first to 2338/Kuloglu Mustalis, but he refused the 
honour at the time; later he was persuaded to marry 1202/Hadice. 
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(*45) 


Ahmed III 
B. 1084 [31.12.1673] 

I 


Table XXXVIII. MEHMED \V and his Familv 


IbraiiIm 


r 


'Tuifaan lladke, V.S. 





MEHMED IV 
(A\xi) 

242 B. 1051 [2.1.1642] 

GUlnar= Ac. 1058 [8.8.1648] 
Dp. 1099 [9.11.1687] 
244' D. 1104 [6.1.1693] 

Hadice= 

D. as*. ' 


241 
'=GuIbeyaz 


243 

=Gilnc4 

245 ’ 

=IUbU GiiinAf 
CmmclulUh 
B. e. 1052 [1642] 

D. 1127 [ 5 .i».i 7 » 5 l 


700 

Bsyczid 

B. 1089 [12.1678] 
D. 1089 [1.1679] 


B. 


22 

Mustata II 
*074 [5-6.1664] 


Suleyman 
B. 1092 [13.2.1681] 
D. young 


2328 
Topal Yiauf P.: 


1109 


D. 1128 [io.1716] [1698] 


1200 

=^2) Fauna (1).= 
D.1112 
[6.12.1700] 


c. 1107 2329 

-- ^Timakgi Cerfces 

[9.1695] Ibrahim P. 

O. 1108 [2.1697]. cx- 


t20t 

Gevber 


*337 
Ktu^hi 
Suleyman A^ 

2338* to86 

K. P. SuAa = 
Mustafa P. [23.6.1675] 


tl02 


>339 

=V. A. Moral! 


(Mutahip) 
D. 1097 [iai686] 


1202 

it) Hadice (2)= 

0.1156 [1691] Hasan P. 

[9.5.1743] (Enifte) 

B. 1065 [1655] 


D. 1125 [12.1713] 


>335 «i>i 
Sirkc (1) 

Osman P. [1709] 

D. ii36[i7>4] 1 

(v. XL. l»7) 


>334 

Rukiye 

D. c. 113a [1720] 


>336 

S^ye 

D. 1122 [1710] 


I- 

IX nil [1699] 


*341 

All 

D. 1105 [1694] 


» 34 > 

D. 1102 [1691] 


>345 *346 

$chit Onic->Abide 
D. 1048 [1638] 


2347’ 1086 iaio3 

V'. A. Merzifonlu (2) -KUtiMi 
Kara Mustafa P. [6.1675] 
(MakiUI) 

B. 1044 [«634l 

D. 1095 [25.12.1683], ex. 


23^ 

MakefUxade 
Ah P. 

D. 1135 [»«.«7>3] 
(v. XL. 1226) 


>343 

Hauui 

D. 1095 [1684] 




1204* H05 2350 

UmmUgUlsU in ■ - K UyUk 

D. 1132 [10.5.t7ao][ii,4i694]Onnan P. 

D. 1139 [8.1.1727] 


->1099 2355’ 

1205/D. - Kasim Muatafi P. 

[1687] 


iao6/D. 


2351 

Fauna 

D. 1113 [1701] 


1 ^ 

D. nil [1699] 


' Reputed to ha\'e been assassinated by her rival, 243/GUne4. 

’ AIm known aa Retimo, she was a member of the Verzizzi family of Crete. 

* Von Hammer, xiiL aoa, gis-es the story of a *DUzme’ SUkyman. 

* See Table XXXVII. n. 10. A fine description of this marriage is given by Covcl, 234. 
Uzunfaryih, O.T. III. L 438, n. t, confuses him arith 2347/Mustafa. 

* He was also married to a daughter of Grand Vizir Mehmed KSprUlU. SUrreya, 
iv. 402, says his father was Hasan Aja. 


* SUrreya, L 20, gives 1204/CmmagalsOm (D. 113a [1720]) as wife of a35o,'0Hnan; 
but ibid. iiL 427, his wife is given aa Ommetullah (D.—>1112 [4.1700]), of whom there is no 
other mention. Similarly, 2351/Fatma is ghen two death dates: ibid. L 20. says 1113 
[1701], while ibid. i. 61, gives 1142 [1730]. 

* This was probably a rewwrd to the local governor—be was Pasha of Edime—for all 
the arrangements he had to make in connexion with Mehmed IV's hunting ezpcditkma. 
See Covel, 168. 
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Table XL. MUSTAFA \\and his Family 


\ 

7*0 

Ahmed (A) 

B. I no (14.4.1699] 
D. nil [10.10.1^] 


*360 

V.A. Fbil 
Miutafa K6prU0 P. 

isli* 

V. A. Nu’mui: 
KdprOlO P. 
B. t. 1070 (166SI 
D. 1131 [*8.1.1719] 




7*1 

Ahmed (B) 
^1114 [J.3.I70J] 
D. 1115 (8.1703] 


B. nio [*8.3.1699] 
D- •«4 S [S iTmI 


I 

IIOwTin 

B. nio [16.5.1699! 
O. Ill* [19.9.1700) 


Alsccfubs 
D. itio [4.1699] 

26a 

Hadicc* 

(.Mdhhnixc) 

*64* 

B. r. 1094 [1683] 

*66 

9 «hMiw. V.S.= 
B.-*io87 (1676I 
D. 1169 (*7.4.I756] 

(*6si 


.Meumu 

UmmetuOah, V.S. 

** / 1107 

MUSTAFA It / - I t 

n 1 [»S-««69SJ-* 

B. 1074 [5.6.1664] 

Ac. 110616.1.1695] 

Dp. ni5[i*A.i703 
D. 1115 [*9.i*.i703 


*61’ 

<*) Ann* Sophia 


*63 

— Hafitcn 

*65 

- Saliha. V.S. 

D. 115* (*1.9.1739] 


I 

*4 

MAiuatm I 
B. 1108 (3.8.1696] 




-Mri- 


. 7*4 . 

Mehmed 

B. nio [37.11.1698] 
D. 1115 (3.6.1703] 


T 

Mumf (A) 

B. 1114 [1703] 
D. 1114(1703] 


1114 


1*20* 

O'Ajtk 
[170*] (Bflyak) 

B. 1107 [10.4.1696! 
D. 1165 [*6.9.175*] 


(*) 


113* 


*36* 
^ibnhim P. 


1140 


[17*0] (Texkcnci) 

D. 1134(33.5.17**] 


*365 

MuhBMlI _ 

Abdullah P, [7.1738] 
D. 1148(4.1736] 


(4) 


“37 




[17*5] MuMala P. 

D. 1140 [17*8] 




Ku HOMyin P. 
168 


Ibi^Ln P. 
D. 1136(1734] 


-(3) 


1331* 

Emine 
B. 1109 [t.9.1696] I 
D.c. 115* [1738] 


(t)^ 


1115 *366 

=V. A. Uoiiulu 




[1703] All P. 

^itdhdar) 

B. t. 1081 [1670] 

D. 1133 [ia.i7n], ex. 

1134 *369 

=ReccbP. 


[171*] D. 1138 [17*6] 


(*64) 


I 

7*6 

Mund (B) 

B. 1114(3.3.1703] 
D.ni5 [39.1x.170]] 


(*66! _ 

i 

35 

OtMAN IK 
1110 (^*.1.1699] 

tj.p. 


1 * 3 * 

Eama 


13*3 

Fauna 

D. nil (1699] 


1**4 

Ruluyc (A) 
D. I no [16^] 


Miulafa P. 

(v. xxzTtll. 1303) 


1114 


Makt^li^e 

Ali P. [1703] B. 11 

D. 1135 Vwl 7 D.l 


f I 

Bayexid 


13*6 

OSahye 

. 1108(13.10.1696! 
19* (I5.S.I7781 


(4V 


“53 


MayS; 


*376 


Haci 


(174a] Ebubcldr P. 

B. r. toSf [1674I 
D. 117* (1.1759] 

1138 3377 

(* )~ - Mma Mehmed P. 
[1736] D. 1140 [1.17*8] 

7 3]7> 


(3)= 


I 

B.e. 1136(17*4] 
D. 1304 [6.*.I79o] 


cKara 'illiiatafa 
D. “49 [1736] 



Olcjnnan 


>381 

Kcl Ahmed 
D. 1150^(1737) 

*383 

HaciAUP.*: 


1*37 113* *335 

UrameiuUah . c(*) Stilw 

B.e. nI* [1700I[7.17*0] Oiman P. 

0.1139(19.4.1737] (v. XXX%'III. 1*00) 


1153 


*380 

'HeybctuUah 


3. 1183 [10.1769] (11.1740] B. 1137 [17*5] 

D. e. 1180 [17M] 

Diya^ldrti 


Tcycn AU 
*385 

Nu'man B.* 
D. n98|i784] 


3383 
=Falina 
B. 1163 (1750I 
D. iai6 [1801] 


*386 

Cmmemllah 
I>. “57(1744) 


13*8 

L mmflxflkQm 
B. nil (10.6.1700] 
D. Ill* [i.5.i;^i) 


* For theitoryofhowMustafiobcainedthiatitlc, secUxunfaifili, O.r. til. L573, n. i. 
It wai iciven for hi* victorie* in the BaUcana in 1696. 

* Anna ^phia \’on 'l^’tppacb, wife of Ernst WiDielm \x>n Hanstcin, was captured with 
her son Heinrich, during the campaign of 1695, and was transfened to the harem because 
of her beauty. 

* Wm later married to the ‘Reis-Ol Kattab’ Ebubekir Efendi (D. 1135 [13.6.17*3]). 

* Gibb and ^wen. 110, n. 3, wrongly state that he was Grand Vixir from 170* to 1710, 
when actually h was from 16.6.1710 to 17.8.1710. Secondly, they sttte that his i^e, 
taxo/Ayfe, was the sister of Muatafa II when she was in reality hi* daughter. 


' 1220,'AyK is known as 'Biiyiik' Ayje to distinguish her from the daughter of Ahmed 
III, t24i/‘KUfiik' Ay^e. The identity of her second husband is not certain. 

* Sttrreya guns Eitune’s marriage* to both a368/lbrahiro and x^69/'Receb, but obtioudy 
they cannot Doth have been mairied to her over the same period. The most plausible 
explanation is that 336Q/Receb was only engaged and the arrangements were liter changed. 
Her fourth marriage to 2365/Abdullah is given in Tarufik, L 112, but it may be a confuskm 
with the marriage of 3366/^riulu All’s daughter with 240O/Muh*inzade AbdulUh. 
Tanifik, ibid., give* laai/Emine's birth at 16^, which is too early. Another daughter 
of 2366/Corlulu Ali was the mother of 3383'AIL 


D. 


_ (*64) 

I 

7*7 

ScKm 

B. nil (7.9.1699I 
O. 1113 []o.6.i^i] 


13*5 

Rukiye (B) 

D. 1115 (*4.13.1703] 


1**9 

Zeyneb 

117 (18.12.1705] 
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Table XLI. AHMED \l\ and his Family 


>9 >45 

MiDuiEo IVTiUbia COinut CnunmilUh, 


(H 4 kc) 

G^Ot- 

.. *74 
Hatantaho 

D. 1146(1733] 

J76 

Mihriyaks 
(Mihrimlh. EmiM) 
D. 1143 (i 73 aj 
17* 

Whia Bcnirfo 

aSo 

9 aluti» 

D. 1145 [1734] 
*** 

UmfitOgOisQm ^ 
O. ti8a (176s) 


AHM& III 
B. 10S4 [11.IS.1673I 
Ac. 1115 [xaJ.1703 
Dp. 1143 It.10.1730 
D. 1140 [11.7.1736 


B Fatma {fOmifak 
D. 115s ( 174*1 

*7? 

=>Hadtn 
D. 11X4 [171X] 

» 7 S 

oHatcm 
D. 1186 (iTTxJ 

-NliSt 

D. Ii6x (1749I 


-r 2 ?, 


281 

CmmctulUh 

Blnfl 

x83 

> Zrynrb 
D. ii 7 o[« 7 S 7 l 


f 

730 

AbduUah 

B. 1132 [18.12.17191 

D. 1132 [19.12.1719] 

1 

*7 

AboOlhamId 1 

B. 1137 (*o. 3 -i 7 *Sl 

r 

AbdOimeod 

B. IIXI [12.12.17091 
D. 1122 (18.3.1710] 

i 

AbdO&netck 
a 1121 (1a.1x.1709] 

D. 11*3 (7.J.1711I 

B. 1118 [18.6.1706] 

D. 111811X.9.1706] 

1 " 

Beyexid 

B. lijo (4.10.1718] 

D. Ii84[a4.i.i77i] 

1? 

l^uLi Ibn^ 

B. 1131(1x41.17x0] 

D- 1133(16.3.17x1] 



1 

737 

1st 

B. 1117 [x 3 .x.I 7 o 61 

D. 1118 [24.5.1706) 

mA.! 

D. 1170 [1a.1x.1756] 

Meluncd (A) 

B. 1108 (1.3.16971 

D. 1115 [ 3 - 6 .I 703 ] 

1 

.Mehmcd (B) 

B; 1 117 [ 24 - 1 1-1705) 

D. 1118 [30.7.1706] 

7-41 

.Mehmcd (Q 

B. 11x4 (8.10.171x1 

D. 11x5 [15.7.1713] 

) 

74 * 

Mehmcd (D) 

B. 11x9 (xt.l7t7] 

D. 1170 (xi.1756], ex. 

1 ’ 

Muth? (A) 

B. 1119 (17.11.1707) 

D. 1119 [1707] 




(* 7 *.) 




(X 7 S) 

(» 7 ® 

1x76) 




1 

744 

Murad <B) 

B. 1119 (25.1.1708] 

0. iixo [1.4.1708] 

1 

26 

MesrarA III 

B. 1129 [28.1.1717] 

1 (* 77 ) 

1 

>u man 

B. 1135 [22.2.17231 
D. 1178(29.12.1764] 

7'^ 

Selim (A) 

B. 1118 (29.8.1706) 

D. 1120 [254.1708] 

1 

747 

Scfam(B) 

B. 11x7 (xi.3.i7i<l 

D. <130 (1.1718] 

1 

7 ^ 

Seyfeddin 

B. 1140 I3.2.1718] 

D. 1145 ( 173*1 

• 1 , 

749’ 

SOleyman 

B. Itxx 1x53.1710] 

D. 1145 (U.10.173X] 



23** 

V. A. Topm Osman P. 

D- 1146 (1733I 



2390 

Ahmed Kapudan 

0. IIXX (1710] 

1 

124* 

Eminc (A) 

D. 113a[17x0] 

1 

1*43 

Eminc (B) 

D. 1145 l» 73 ») 


1 

<* 4 S 

Etiiis(B) 


*389 
> Ahmed 
(8.11.1748J 

llama?Halaf 


GUI Rank'' ■“ 

D. 1161 (8.11.1748] [1740] 


<*) 


V. A. tetai^uDi 
Mehmcd P. 
(Kuadurmeaadt) 
D. 1150 (1737) 


(140 

(• 7 * 7 ) 


1x41* 

Avk 

dvOfOk) 


0 )= 


ti 7 i 


*191 
=V. A. Cihangiri 


B. 11x7 III.10.1715] 

D. 1189(97-1773] 


* 39 $ II 7 X *394 

Ula*ade =^ -— Rulnye (B) 

Nuri Mehmcd B. (3.1759) D. 1194 (1780] 

B.ii3ir 


(16.1.1758] Mcfamcd P. 

(SiUhdar) 

B. itxx (4.9.1710] 
D. iiox 19.17W] 


X400* 

V. A. Muhcinxade 
AbduUah P. 

B. e. 1069 {1659] 
D. 1162 (41749] 

I 


1171 


X401 


,(* 193 ) 


*39B 

RukiyaCA) 


V. A. Muhiimade (6.1757] 
Mehmcd P. 

B. iit8 (1706I 
D. n88 [4^1.1774] 


1x44 c. 1156 I4OX 

=<x) Ecma (A) (i )i . Yahub P. 


B. 1138 
[1^3.1716] 
D. laox 
(i3Ji.i7S8] 


l».« 743 ] D, e. 1157 (i 744 ) 


D. 1197 (14.1x.178a] 


Ahmed ’8?rat a 
D. 1x18 (1803] 


„ .*597 „ 
SOleyman a 
a 1174 (X9.4.1761] 
D. ixoi [1787] 


1x40 

Arikr 


*403 

Haci HOicyin 
lIlMan) A^ 


(» 7 ») 


I 


*40$ 

.AU A8< 


/. aHiS 


teiOfcd: 


1146' 

=<i) Fatma(2>= 


1 

iM 7 

tx^l 

1 

1x49 

Ferdane 

HadicefA) 

Hadkc (B) 

D. 1130 (1718] 

B. 1118 (xi 1-1707] 

D. 1119 [XI 1.1708] 

B. IIXX [8.X1710] 
D. young 


11x9 


2406* 

=V. A. NendiuK 


All P. ($ehit) [i4..4.i7a9] B. 1116 [xo.x.1717] Ibnhim P. 

B. c. 1078 (1667] rxx.9.1704] B. c. 1096 (>666] 

0.1128(5.8.1716] D. II4S D. ii 43[}9-8J]Q9]>**- 

( 3 -i-» 733 ] 


H^%a 
D. 11x3 (1711] 
(r. ix6x, 1x68) 


1136 


X408 

=Gcnv 


B. 1124(2.171x1 (6.3.1724] Mehmcd P. 

D. 1150 (1737) D. 1181(^16.6.1768] 


2409 

Mehmcd B. 

B. 113s (3.17*3) 
D. 1150(17371 


2410 X411 

Fatma^Mue^a B. 
D. 1179 (1765) I 


Me 
D. Hi 


* 4 * 3 .. 


.*414 


*415 

K. P. KOfOk Oeman P. 


*41* 

Mehmcd B. 
(*. 1x59) 


I 


K. 


1136 


X416' 

P. Hlfiz Ahmed P.: 
D. 1148 (ia.i733l 

X418 

Haul A«k 


<i) 


1136 


T 


0 ) 


r ■ ' 

1x50 

Hadke (O (xV 
B. iixx (6.3.17x4] 

[X 7 . 9 .i 7 ie] 

D. 1151 
( 173*1 


*417 

AHP. 


I 

1251* 

Naile 

B. Il 37 l 5 -> 7 *sl . 
O. 1139 (10.11.17x6] 


1 * 5 * 

Naxife 

B. 1137 ( 5 - 17 * 5 ) , 
>. 1178 [a9.i*.i704] 


'beiullah» Mehmcd B. 
(1774) 


I 


«*S3 

Riba (A) 

B. 113X (19.11.1719] 
D. 1134 (17x2] 


I 

>2)4 

MbiKB) 

B. 1140 [10.10.17x7] 
D. 1140 [4-4-17**] 


X410 

SOlcvman 
tin Ef 

D. 1168 (4-1755) 

•« *4*0 

Koca Abdi P. 

D. 1135 [ii.ii.i 7 **] 


I- 

Rb 2 m 

D. I 13 X[ 17 X 0 ] 


X421 

Gfliec 
SariiOf Ali P.: 

D. 1137 (5-1744) 1«7361 


1148 


K*) 


K. P*^umi 
.Mehmcd P.= 


>«77 


D. e. 1184 (1770) (5-*764l 


(»4*7]. 


?< 4 ) 


HJO* 

SaBha 

B. 11x7121.3.1715) 

D. 119X [11.10.1778] 


(3)^ 


1171 


MehmeJ $CTki 
24x4 

=V. A. Racib 


CmmctuUah (A) 
a 1131 (1719] 


I 

1x56 

Ruktye (A) 

B. 1119 (ix-4.1707] 
D. 1119 [A1707I 


1261 

Umroctutlah (B) 

B. 1135 (17.9-17*3) 
D. 1136 (x8.i.1724] 


I 

1*57 

Ruhivc (B) 
a 11x4 (7-3-1712) 
D. 11x6 (1.10.1714] 


U58 

Sabiha 

B. 1139 (26.11.17*6] 
D. 1139 ^. 12 . 17*61 


Gerket 
Oiman P. 


*441 _ 

Ahmed B. 


1136 


2407 

Haia A«a 
(v. 12^) 

I 


[31-3.175*] Mebmed P. 

B. 1110(1699) 

D. 1176 [B.4.1763] 

1426 

Ddi HOscyin P. 

D. 1069 [29.1x.1658] 


1263 

■ (1) CmmOiOlaOffi (x) ' " ^^cNeejAirii 
a 1119(11.2.1708] (*.1.17843 Ali P. 

0.1145(173*1 I , , 

0.1143(10.1730) 


(1)^ 


1140 


2417 
rSen Muatsfa P. 


I 

*443 

Hlfa 

Mehmcd B. 

(1763) 


(5.17*8) D. 1144 (1731) 


D. 1I7J I 


Sil 

Muatafa B. 

D. 1194 (17*0) 


(«W> 


*430 

Ahmed 

D. 1145 (1.1773I 


... ***3 

CmmQhftbibe 
D. 1142(1730] 


I 

D. 1167 (1754) 


1x6 

CmmOae^na (B) 
B. II4S (173*1 
D. 1145 Ii73») 


I 

*4?* 

Emine: 


1163 


1^ 


D. ixa8 [9.1813] [1750] ZObdll P. 

I D. 1x17 (9.1802]-* 
*434 

Yakub B. 

D. 1256 (6.X.1841] 


6^) 


241* *43 

Mehmcd a—Hadi 
(v. 1x46) 




B. 1142 (1730J 


• 1*7 

ZcTiicb (B) 
a iixi [5.1.1710) 
D. IIXX [7.1710] 


„ l»*4 

LmmOadiiia (A) 
D. 1131 (1719) 


ZcTDcbCA) 

B. 1119 (11.X.1708] 
O. 11x0 [15.10.17M] 


K. pr^i^ikii 
$<Ue)'inan P. 
O. 1145 (l 73 ») 

I 

1446 

V. A. Meick 
Mehmcd P.: 
B. 113X [17x0] 
D. 1216 (l9.X.lf 


' The dates are given thus by itm Hammer, xiii. Genealogical Table 
bul it M unlikely that Ahmed HI bad a son before he came to the tfatooe. 
Notice the succession of tons given the same name a* each one died, 
see p. txi. 

* Von Hammer, ibid., n-rongiy gives his birth date as 1740; and 
nowhere else is there any indication that there were two SOleyman. 

> See Table XL, n. 5. Her second husband was great-grandfather of the 
poet N8mik KemaL 

« See Table XL, n. 6. 

* See an article by Re6k, A., in R.T.M. iv. X65X. 

* Like x366/Goriulu Ali, 2408/Nevielurli Ibrahim was the head of 
a ruling family which spread out all through the hierarchy. 

* It is not clear for what reasons this marriage was not completed. 

* SUrreya gives her death os 1137 (12.17x4]. 

* Here is another case where there seem to be too many marriages for 
one princess; Abnonach de Gotha syen gives three others, but they 
seem to be confusions with those givtp here. 

•• SOrreya, iv. 510, aa)a X446/Mehmed married the widow of X447/ 
Mustafa in 1758, but ibid. iv. 439, gays Mustafa only died in 1764. 
Ibid. i. 37, he sa)a she was bom after iJ^xS, which was hw wedding year. 


*407 

HaUI Aka 
(v. 1246) 


1140 


ck!]*2?0fak 


117* 1X68'* 

(2) Zeyneb (1) 

[1765] Alima [5.17**] Mustafs P. 

D. 1188 0.1177111.2.1764] 

(25-3-1774) 1 


1269 
ZObeyde 


(*> 


1162 


*459 

=Nu*man P. 


[*.1.1749] f>- 119* (17*4) 


(i> 


1161 


=Kan 


*^ili*ad. 


[6.1.174*1 „ 

D. I t6t (28.7.1748) 























































































































Table XLII. MAHMUD I. OSMAN U\, and their Families 




to 170), an (ivtn; ihi* it ihc one gi%-cn bjr 






Table XLV. SELlM III, MUSTAFA \V, and their Families 


I 


8 


ae £ 



>74 


* Tho date (iveo here ti from SOxrejra, but Karal, O.T, r, opp. 17, gives • She witnened the execution of Selim III and waa herself executed by 

a4.1x.176l. Mahmud II, for intrigues on behalf of her husband. 

* See Table XLIV, n. 1. * If there waa such a eon, he was bom poathumouily, as was i3ao/Em!ne. 









Table XLIII. MUSTAFA III and his Family 


23 

Ah\(zo III' 


276 

-Mihri^ 


310 
A(ld|«h=' 
D. iai8 [1S03I 

3«a 

Fehime= 
D. 1174 [1761] 

3<4 

Mthrifah, VA= 
D. i220.[i6.io.i8o5] 


26 

MUSTAFA 111 
B. 1129 [28.1.1717] 
Ac. 1171 [30.10.17s7] 
D. 1187 [ai.1.1774] 


(3«4) 


(JJO) 


Tbo 

Mduned 

B. ti8o [13.7.1766] 
D. 1180 [10.1.1767] 


a8 

Sblim III 
B. 1175 [ a4.12 .1761] 

oj.p. 


1290 119* *455 


Beyhan- 


gdik, Penfan 


1295 

Hcybcnjjlah- 


117a 


2465 

Mehmed Aja 


2466 
=;V. A. Hamza P. 


B. 1179 [1.2.1766] [5.1784] Mustafa P. 

D. 1240 [7.11.1824] D. 1213 [1798] 


(3<!) 

I 

1296 


1291 

Esma 


T 


Mihiimlh 
B. 1174 [1760] 
D. 1177 [3.I76*] 


1*97 

Mihrifah 


B. 1176 r7.to.1762} 
D. 1182 [21.2.1769] 


B 1172 [ao.3.1759] [il.6.t759] B. 1140 [«7»7] , 
D. 117s [5.17^] (Eng-) D. 1183 [10.1769] 


3«« 

'=Aynttlhayat 


3'3 . 

-Ciilman (GUlnar) 


3>5 
: Rifat 

O. 1218 [12.1803] 




1292 

Fatma 


1*93 

Hadice (A) 
1180 [15.6.1766] 
D. young 


1*94 

Hadice (B)= 
B. 1182 (24.5.17MI 
D. 1237 [i7-7-«82a] 


2460 

Suleyman P. 

2461 

-Seyyid Ahmed P. 


[1788] D. e. 1213 [1798] 


2462 

AUcddin P. 

D. 1227 [1.1812] 
(v.xuv. 1308) 


*463 
Osman P. 

D. c. 1224 [1809] 


2469 

Yailikfi, Hact 
Yusuf A^ 

D. 112^ [i7»«]- 

*470 

V. A. Mciimed. 


1181 


Emin P. [1.1.1768] 
B. 1136 [1724] (Eng.) 
D. 1183 [12.8.1769]. ex. 


1298 
:(2) §ah 

B. 1174 [20.4.17611 
D. 1217 [t>>3>i8o3]) 


'(i)^ 


*47« 

Sufi Abdurrahman P. 
D. ii*7|ti7»S] 

1177 2472 

rV. A. Bahir, Kdae, 


[1764] Mustafii P. 

(Eng.) D. 1178 [29.4.1765], ex. 


(SV 


*473 

Seyyid Niyana 
-Mustafa P. 

[5.11.1778] D. 1228 [t8i3] 


1192 


*474 

$erife Har'v-a 
B. e. 1194 [1780] 
D. 1194 («78o] 


sa 

I 


t 
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Table XLIV. ABDOLHAMID I Aw FawiYy 


*3 178 

Ahboo IllylUbu Scnnt 


3 “>. 


D. 


Scniycpcrvcr 
O. 1244 [ii.12.18x8] 

Fitmi" 

$«bMfa 
D. 1220 [1805] 
326 

HOmlfab* 
D. 1192 [17^] 

328 

Nakhcticxia 
O. 1266 [4.6.1850] 

)3 o/D. » 
D. 1244 [19.1.1829] 


abdOlSumid 

B. Ii37(aaw3.i72«' 
Ac. 1187 [it.i.i 
D. 1*03 l7-4-« * 




3*« 

D. 1x40 [1825] 

— Beyiux 

O. 1x38 [5.18x3] 

325 

••lUdicc 
D. 1222 (1807] 

3*7’.. 

"■ Xakfulil 
B. e . 1180 [1766] 

D. 1x32 [22.8.1817] 

329* 

— Ruhfsh 
(Ruhtui) 


yX* 

77® 

AbdulUh 

B. 1189I1775] 

D. 1189 [1773] 

1 

771 

Abdurrohim 

B. II9« (1777] 

D. 1191 [1777] 

1 

77a 

AbddUxtx 

B. 1193 [1779] 

D- irgy [17791 

- r 

773 

Ahmed 

B. 1190 [8.12.177<^ 

D. 119a [x9.10.1778] 

i 

774 

Alemtah 

B. 1198 [11.1a.1784] 

D. 1200 [x.1786] 

1 

39 

Mahmud U 

B. 1199 [ao.7.1785] 

1 

775 

Mehtncd 

B. 1190 (21.8.1776] 

D. 1195 [20.2.1781] 


(3*2) 






A 

Murad 

B. 1197 [22.10.1783] 

D. 1199 [21.2.1785] 

1 

Mostma IV 

B. 1193 ^8.9.1779] 

1 

N airet^^bhmed 

B. 1196 lao.9.1782] 

D. 1199 [21.10.1785] 

778 

Selim 

B. 1193 l«779] 

D. young 

1 

779 

Suleyman 

B. 1193 

D. 1x00 [19.1.1786] 

1 

1300 

Aynisah 

B. 1194 [32.7.1780] 

D. 1194 [11.8.1780] 

1 

1301 

B. 1191 (30.7.17771 

D. Il9ll8.9’>777l 


Haci^c^tn Afa 
D. 1203 [178^ 


7 

1302* 2476 

DOndfch var V Aluncd 
(Ahr^k) 


Naxif Ef. 

O. 1203 [21.6.1789], C2. 


1303 

Emina 

B. 1202 [5.1.1788] 
D. 1205 t«7«0 


eJ^“|a, 

B. 1192 [x.8.1778] 
D.young 


1305 
E«nia 
B. 1196 [5.6.1 
D. 12641^6. 


1206 


2482* 

=K.TKartk 


[29.5.179a] HOacyio P. 

B. €. Ii7iri75»j 
D. latS [8.ix.>8o3) 


1306 

Fttnia 

B. 1197 (1a.12.1782] 
D. ■200113.11.1785] 


*478 

Koca Yuiuf P. 
D. 1215 [6.1800] 


. .*<77 
AoyctulUh 
• 1264 [1848] 


2479 

Mahmud B. 
(hloUa) 

1240 [4.9.1824] 


lyM 


2481 

Zcyncb 

O. 1220 [1805] 


S4SO 

Ahmed Muhtar MoUa Ef. 
(§«rh.Ol ItUm) 

B. 1222 rio.7. 

' (»: 


> 1222 
D. 1300 


fxa.i'a.iMx] 


B. II 


n 

1307 

Hadicc 


198 [6.10.1784] 
D.young 


1308 ixi6 2462 
H(ybrtulkh=^=:.AUcddin P. 

B. 1x03 [6.3.1789] [1801] (v. XLiii. 1x94) 
O’ 1*57 T9’<9.i84ij 


1309 

Mebbah 

B. 1195 [28.1.1781] 
D. 1190 [24.12.1781] 


B. 


1110 

Rit^(A) 

1194 f*o.3’«78ol 

- > - 


n. 1194 [X9.3.1780I 


till 

Rlbia (B) 

B. 1195 (10.8.1781] 
U. 1196 [3.2.1782] 


B. 1201 [30.11.1786] 
13. 1201 [5.6.1787] 


D. 1202 [30.3.1788] 


' Bay-sun, in I.A. i. 75, wrongly gis-es 11 Receb as equal to 28 March; 
this is the correspondence for the year 1204 [1790], not for 1203 [1789]. 
The mistake is also to be found in Karal, 0.7. v. 15, and other TuAish 
writers. 

2 Sarreya says that the ruled as ‘Valide Sultan' for a year and then 
became a recluse. Tanifik, i. 250, wrongly gives the date of her death 
as 1782. 

2 The theory set out in Morton, The PW/rd Empress, and elaewhere, 
to the effect that 327/Naktidil Vdide Sultan is to be identified with 
Marie Mardie Aim6e Dubuc de Rivdry of Martinique, does not bear 
examination. By courtesy of the late Dr. J. K. Birge-^imself a believer 
in the theory—this writer was enabled to see photostats of copies of the 
documenu on which Morton based his argument; careful collation of these 
with the book showed that Morton had completely misused and eiwn 
falsified the evidence. Abotx all there is no proof whatsoever that Aim^ 
even reached Istanbul, let alone became Princcst-\tother. The writer 
hopes to publish a detailed study of this later. 

* For a series of letter* from Abdttihamid I to this wife, see Ulucay, 
Afk MtktupUri, 77-93. 

* 77o.'AMullah, 771/Abdurrahim, and 771/AbdUUxiz should not have 
been named as they were stillborn; tee SUrreya. 

* Bom at tome time before her father became sultan, her existence 
was kept secret; the name'.Ahretlik* (Adopted) suggests that the was 
smuggled out of the Saray, SUrreya, L 33. Her husband was executed by 
Selim III. But SUrreya, ui. 37, speaks of Ahtcrmclek Hantm (D. laoo 
[1786]) aa 'Ahret Kerimesi* (Adopted Daughter) of the Sultan; she 
marri^ Ixxetpayazade Said Mehtncd Bey (D. e. 1226 (1811]). 

* I.A. V. 654; he was 'sUt-kardcfi' (foster-brother) of Selim III. 
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Table XLVI. MAHMUD ll and his Family 


*7 3 * 7 * 

AboClhamid I^NakyiJil, \S. 


359* 

Alicauib= 

361 

BcaniUcm, V.S.= 
B. c. 1223 [1808] 

O. 1269 [2.5.1853] 

_363 
Fatma^ 
D. 1223 [2.1809] 

365 

Hafyar= 

K^e= 

369 

Mi*linayab= 

37« 

Nuriiab= 
D. 1303 [1.1886] 

373 

Pertcvnijil, V.S.= 
B. c. 1225 (1810) 

D. 1300 [5.2.1883] 

?7S 

Ti^=/ 


MAHMUD II 

(Ad^ 

B. 1199 [20.7.1785]' 
Ac. 1223 [28.7.18^] 
D. 1255 [1.7.18391 


360 

=Ayubucin 
O. 1287 [10.7.1870] 

362 

=Ebuicfbr 


=Ga£cnial 


I 

8m 

Abdullah 
D. 1235 [1820] 


805 

Ahmed (C) 

B. 1234 [13.10.1819] 
D. 1234 (1819I 


•r 

Murad 

B. 1226 [25.12.1812] 
D. 1227 [i 4 - 7 -«*« 3 ] 


(373) 

I 

3* 

AboOlAzIz 
B. 1245 [9.2.1830] 


>06 

Ahmed (D) 

B. 1237 (6.7.1822] 
D. 1238 [9.4.1823] 


814 

Ntzameddin 
B. 1251 [6.12.1835] 
D. 1253 [2.1838] 


_( 359 ) 

a, 

AbdUlhamid (A) 
B. 1228 [28.1.1813] 
D. 1240 [20.4.1825] 

“nr 

Ahmed 

B. 1239 [12.1823] 
D. 1239 [1823] 


B. 1228 [4.1813] 
D. 1229 [10.4.1814] 


802 

AbdUlhamid (B) 
B. 1242 [18.2.1827] 
D. 1244 [1829] 

Bayezid 

B. 1227 [27.3.1812] 
O. 1227 [25.6.1812] 


816 

Suleyman 

B. 1234 [22.11.1818] 
D. 1235 [15.12.1819] 


366 

=HU*nuirKlek 
B. e. 1222 [1807] 

368* 

=Lebnz Feick 
D. izSt (13.2.1865] 

370 

=Ncvifid«i 

(Nevifeda) 

D. 1272 I25.12.1855] 

37 * 

=Pere«ev 

B. 1217 (+.1803] 

D. 1282 116.2.1866] 

; 74 ‘ . 

=Pervu Fctek 
D. 1280 [21.9.1863] 

376 

=2SeiTii||ir 

D. 1248[1832] 

08 ‘) 

3 « 

AnoOuiadD I 
B. i2}8 [23^.1823] 


; 


803 

Ahmed (A) 

B. 1229 [25.7.1814] 
D. 1230 [16.6.1815] 


809 

Kemaledtlin 


810 

Mahmud 

B. 1237 [18.2.1822] 
D.->1244 [1829] 


811 

Mehmed (A) 

B. 1229 [26.8.1814] 
D. 1229 [1814] 


I 

Ahm^ (B) 

B. 1234 [30.8.1819] 
D. 1234 [1819] 


812 

Mehmed (B) 

B. 1237 [18.2.1822] 
I D. 1238 [23.9.1822] 


B. 1241 [23.5 
D. 1316 [12.2 


(376) 


'» 330 * 

! Adbe: 


1261 


*483 

24&4 

-V. A. .Mehmed 


2486 

Glni Mehmed P. 
D. 1302 (2.1885] 


.1826] [12.6.1845] Ali P. 

.1899] B. 1228(1813] 

D. 1285 [26.7.1868] 
13 ®) ! 


2488 

Mustafa ^rif P. 


1282 


*487 

Ahmed Rifat B. 

B. 1260 [1844] [10.6.1865] 
D. 1308 [10.5.1891] (Eng.) 


1283 


2485* 

(i)Ha)m>'c{2):: 

D. 1286 [4>i867]Ali Rtza B. 

[26.7.1869] D. 1316 [22.8.1898] 


2489 
Ifkodratizade 


2495 *496 

Radosi rttiiz*-Saliha 
.Ahmed A^a 
D. 1216 [1801] I 

* 497 ’ 

2498 1246 Radoftzade 1256 

geiniimir (1) AhmcdFethi P. (2) --= 

Hantm [11.1830] B. r. 1216 [1801] [8.8.1840] B. 1239 [11.2.1824] 

0.1271(19.3.1854] 


(374) 


iAtiye 


(*498) 


I|. 3 . 




D. 1266 [11.8.1850] 
it) 


«33* 

AyK 

B. 1224 [6.8.1809] 
D. 1225 [1810] 


«333* 

Emine 

B. 1228 [181^ 
D. 1231 [24.9.18) 


2490 

CeUleddin P. 
B. r. 1285 [1868] 
(v. L. 1404) 


«334 

Estna 


2491 

Mahmud 

EdhemP. 

D. 1303 [2.1886] 
(v. xLvn. 1366) 


J 3 * 3 ) 


16] 


«335* 

Fatma (A) 

B. 1223 [4.2.18091 
D. 122415.8.1809] 


B. 

O 


1336 

Fatma (B) 
1226 [19.4.1811] 
1240 [7.5.t825] 


j !|3 


2504 

Musufa P. 


*499 
Mahmud 
CeUUeddin P. 

D. 1201 [7.5.1884], ass. 
(v. XI.VII. 1354) 


2501 2500 

Mahmud P.-j-Feride 

2502 

Mehmed 

SAibB. 

D. 1288 [28.11.1871] 


2303 

Sent) 


1276 


*305 

-HUseyin HUsnU P. 
1263 (1847] [i860] D. 1316 [2.1899] 


(365) 


K. P. Mriimed 
Said P. 
B. t. 1220 (1805] 
D. 1285 [1868] 


( 3 ^) 


1 

«337 

Hadice 

B. 1241 [6.9.1825] 

D. 1258 [19.12.1842] 

Hamaie (A) 

B. 1232 [i 7 . 7 .« 8 i 7 J 
D. 1232 [1817] 

“r~ 

1339 _ 
Homidc (B) 

B. 1233 ( 4 - 7 -« 8 i 8 ] 

D. 1234 [1819] 

-1 

1340 

Havn^(A) 

B. 1*46 [23.1.1831] 

D. €, 1246 (1831] 

“f- 

l? 4 t 

Haynye (B) 

B. 1247 [12.1.1832] 

D. 1248 [15.2.1833] 

1 

*343 

lin 1 * 5 ® 

2510 

- p nofwi 

B. 1227 (23.5.181a] 

D. t. 1227 [1812] 

1346 

Zeyneb 

D. 1231 [1816] 

B. 1240 [16.10.1824] 

D. 1240 [23.5.182s] 

B. 1226 [i6.6.i8ii1[24.5.i834]Mehmcd Halil 

D. 1259 (s-*. 1843] Rifat P. 

D. 127a [ 3 . 3 -* 85 fiJ 
(1344) 1 





*307 


1 





1*51 


134a 

Mihrimlh 
[28.4.1836] B. 1227 [9.6.1812] 
D. 1254 [12.7.1838] 


*511 

AbdUlhamid B. 
B. 1250 [22.3.1835] 
D. 1252 [1836] 


• This is the date giswi in SUrreya; Kand, O.T. v. opp. 97, wrongly gives 1784. 

• For the identity of 327/Naktidil, see Table XLFV’, n. 3. 

* This list of wives comes latgely from Taniftk, L 260 and iL 308. 

* It is not clear whether 368/Lcbriz Fcldt and 374/Pefvi2 Felek were separate indi¬ 
viduals, or not. 

■ On her mother’s death she vras adopted by 370''Nevifidan. For further inforntation 
on Mahmud ll’s daughters, sec Ciz, in TJ>. i. 317. 


2512 

Aaaf Mahmud 
CeUled^ P. 

B. 1270 [1853] 
D. 1320 [18.1.1903] 
(v. XLvti. 1371) 

* Inal, ^arUri, viiL 1475; the first marriage was never completed. 

* For his bmily and woric, sec Oz, in T.T~A.E. v. 1. He was a posthumous son, SUrreya 
sa)'s he died 1274 [1.1858]. 

' She died in a fire st the Saray. 

* With the possible exception of Mustafa IV’s posthumous children—who would not 
be bom in the Saray—ihit Fatma was the first diild bom to the dynasty for twenty years, 
and naturally there were great celebrationa. 
































































Table XLVII. ABDOLMECID I andhu Family 


30 361 

Makmvo IlTBcunilkm. V.S. 


Bcnm^ 

^ 3«« 
DOsdOililv 
O. it«i (8.1845] 

G&UUta,\j(lluun=: 

D. 1177 Is. «86i j 

D. 1470 (1854) 

s&- 

O. 11A9 [4.1.1833] 

3S9 tabs 

NOkbcttr 


B. 1444 (4.1.1847] [10.6.1854] 

--4] 

391.. 1458 


D. 1310 [19.14.1894] 


B. 14 


13051^^*^1887^ 


Rtndil: _ 

[5.3.1844] [4.10.184a] 

-"*7j 


ScT\4tac4a— 
D. 1495 [44.9.1878] 

9«Minur^ 

.W. . '*57 

Ttfi mU ig to_ 

B. 1433 [16.8.1819] [10.11.1K41] 
D. 1469 [46.4^833] 

» 3,99 

ZcToimcIrk— 
D. 1438 [1844] 


ABDtiL^EClD I 

(Gmi) 

B. 143S (43.4.1843] 
Ac. 1433 (t.7.i^i 
D. 1477 [43.6.1861] 


380 

/-CcylaiKiir 

D. 1474 [4.1836] 


<3W) 

AaoOuuMtD II 
B. 1458 [44.9.1844] 


8x0 

Ahmed 
B. >461 [1843] 

D. 1461 [ao.3.1843] 


{3^) 


1459 


384* 
cGalcemU 


(47.3.1K43] B. 1441 [1846] 

D. 14^ [49.11.1831] 




B. 1x43 I1849I 
D. 1308 [43.1a.1890] 

386 

= NefKi» 

D. 1464 [1848] 

D. 1306 [14.4.1889] 

o 

'•PcrcMU 

394 

— Safina 

o 

— ^yeate 


t*55 


:Srvkc^, V.S. 
[1.8.1839] B. 1436 (ia.i4.t8xe) 
O. 1307 [404>.t889] 

J98 

B Venliccnan 
B. t44t |i8a6] 

G. 1307 (9.14.1889] 


Sat 

Ahincd= 


tX93 


Kr m ol cd dm [43.4.1876] 
®^'^3 4 .t 4 .t 847 | 


^ritnu 


G. IJ43 [4.4.t903] 


V. A. Vunuatu 
H«yraddin P. 
B. 1437 [t8x^ 
G. 1307 [30.1 .i89< 


844 

Bahacddin 
D. 1469 (9.11.1^54) 


4316 

MQiur 


I 


8x3 

Mehmed 
AbdOnamed 
G. txTo [3.1834] 


13*5 


8x4 

Mehmed 

Abid 

B. 1464 (44.4.1848] 
D. 1464 [48.4.18^] 


(3*«) 

I 

8X5* 

Mehmcd= 


1x89 


*5*0 

4\tatiiin 


B. 1x94 [44.4.1877] [10.1.1907] 


I 


4518 

cMehiiicd Salih P. 

G. 1331 [44.6.1913], ex. 


Burhaneddin [4.5.1874] B. ia(^ j 
B. 1463 ra].5.i849) D. 1347 [40.4.1909] 

G. 1x93 [3.11.1876] 

1341* 

Ibnhim Tcvfik 
B. 1491 [14.9.1874) 

(3*3) 


8x8 

Mehmed 
ROydO 

B. 1x68 (31.3.1834] 
![7.6 .iS ■ 


O. 1468 


1854] 


3* 

\UMtaD VI 
VAHlDOIoiN 

B. 1x77 [X.X.1S61] 


849 

Mehmed 

Vamik 

B. tx66 [19.4.1850I 
D. 1x66 [1.8.1830] 


846 

Mehmed 

P'uad 

B. 1464 [7.1848] 
D. 1x64(49.8.18^] 


I 

830 

Meiuned 
Ziyaeddin 
B. 1x64 ft.14.1846] 
G. 1x63 [31-4.1849] 


.( 31 *) 

MmoB 
Muiiao V 

B. 1x36 [xt.9.1840] 


847 

Mehmed 
Noameddin 
B. 1166 [19.4.1830] 
G. 1169 [30.1.1853] 


(3»») 

Moura V 
Rijao 

B. 1x60 [3.11.1844] 


831 

Nurrddin 
B. 1x68 [■7.4.i8ei] 
D. 1304 [1885] 


*34 

Ownan 
Seyfeddin 
G. 1471 [43.3.1833] 


»S»5 

Ay»e= 


1314 


Taixcnder [4.5.1897] 

B. 1497 14 . 118 * 0 ) 


=<3) 


iS 


1303 


B. 1486 [17.7.1869] [10.10.1883] 
(45x6) 


=<i) 


(35|») 

SOIcymaii 
B. 1477 [14.1.1861] 
G. 1347 [13.7.1909] 


(4)= 


1310 


*S 


[14.3.1893] B. Ills (19.9.1871] 

43x8 
V(?)-N*4iter 


_^( 39 *)_ 

B. 1438 [10.10.1844] 
D. labo [43.7.1844] 


1470 [30.10.183^ 


4549 

Abdfilhalim 
B. 131a [47.9.1894] 


4538 

Nurullah Mehmed P. 
G. 1457 ^[i 84 i] 


?501 


1344 


<*545) 


=Oamad 


860 


1347 


(4545) 


.*334’ 




^Qkriye [14.11.1943] Screreddin 
(r. SLVUl. 844) B. 1344 [18.3.1904] 


'f 


Abdunah ini- =(i) Emine Nadye 

(v. L.) B. 1316 [x5.10.1898] 


( 4 ]= 


cEover P. 


( 3 )= 


[15.5.1911] B. 1x98 [1881] 

G. 1340 (4.8.19441 

1344 


4340 

.Vlu*u/a P. 


b0.10.19x3] 

<3»») 


4336 

aKfimfl a 


HtlifiSuT>id= 


1493 


Payaxade Hamid B. [13.11. 
D. 1306 [xo.i 1.1888] 


=<i) 


l^elil 


5.4 


<l)= 


1476 


1876] JR 1464 [46.8.18^] [10.1839] 
0 * 4 ) 


>{46.8.1848 . 
G. 1X93 bo.i 1.1876] 


*541 

-HQuia P. 




B. 1436 [xx.x.1841] 
O. 1x63 b.*.t*47] 


B. 1439 (18.8.1843} 
G. 1333 (46.4.1913! 


:Mahmiid 
[3.6.1838] CdUaddin P. 

I (r.XLVi. 1331) 


V. A. &yflk 
Mustaia Re^ P. 
B. 1414 [1799] 
G. 1474 [7.1.1857] 

I 


1470 


AU Gatib P. 

B. 1443 [ 1 * 49 ) [44.4.1834] 
G. 1473 [14.9.1838J 




1*75 


J”* 

Fairaa (xV 

456 [1.II.[840] [44.3.1839] Nuri P. 


m. 




D. 1300 [1883] 


D. 1300 [1S83] 


1356 

Fehime (A) 

B. 1x71 [46.1.18351 
G. 1473 [1e.11.1836] 


Fehime (B) 

B. 1177 [46.1.1861] 
G. e. 1477(1861] 


B. 1437 [8.1.1844} 
G. e. 1437 [1844] 


4558 

Seryid (net 
Hiun Ef. 

B. 144a [1847] 

D. 1x99(41.3.1^4] 

455 ?'' 


b«3) 


. 5 ?" 

V. -A. Damad: 


1303 


Fcfid P. [30.4.1886] 
B. 1470(18341 I 

D. 134X [6.10.1943] ; 


I 


( 4 ) 


m’^L 

a 1x74 

[30.7.1856] 


4360 

$cyh Necibxade 
Sami P. 

O. 149 ^ [1878] 

1x96 4361 

(1 ^-- Nccib P. 


Ccliin 1493 

Mehmed P. (i ). - : 

D. 13x7 [4-1909I [1876] B. 1473 [11.6.1837] 

(V.XLVIII. 1384) D. 1499 [18S4] 




[8.6.1879] B. 1471 (1855) 
D. 1304 17.1883] 


1364 

Nfttme 

Be U56 t11.10.tS40] 
G. 1x59 [4.1843] 


1360 

Me\'hibe 

a 143618.5.1840] 
G. 1x37 [x.11.1841) 


mI^i^ 


B. 1X66 [44.X.1850] 
D. 1469 [7.4.1853] 


Rua ijaaan P. 

D. 1494 (44.1 1 - 1*771 


I 


P.= 


1*77 


=(*) 


Mi 


A^ 


I 


(Khedive of _ , 

B. 14 x 8 [1813I 
D. 1470 [13.7.1854], 


1848) 


o. 1497(1*80] [1.1861] a'1460(0.1^1844]'^ 

I D. 1479 (9.7.1864] 


1474 


I 

4566 

-Ibnhim 


(3*4) 




Ndre (Naxmiye.’) 
B. 1437144.9.18411 
D. 1439(14.1.1844] 


(3*4) 


1368 

Sahiha 

B. 1x64 [ao.4.1848) 
G. 1465 [47.4.1849] 


J(397) 


[10.61838] ithSmi P. 

B. 1x54 [1836] 

D. 1477(10.9.1860] 

(3*4) _ ^ 


Semiha 

G. 1x94 [1877] 


1366 

Rc<lx= 


1*73 


4491 


a 1x37 (S.X.1844] [41.7.1837] Edhera P. 
0.1496(1879] ] (v. u-vi. 1330) 


aamiye 

a ia6i (43.4.1845] 
D. 1x61 (13.4.184s) 


Aaaf] 


I 


9:^ 

D. IS73 (10. 


B. layi 


56 ] 


7^ 

D. 1474 [19.4.1836] 


CelilciMiii P. b-14.1876] B. 1x68 [at.11.1831] 
(v. XLVi, 1344 ) i 


' The datea given for marriaga between the later aultana and 
some of their wivea are token from the Almanack Je Gotha, but 
ahould not be taken to mean any more than that at auch a date a 
particular wife attained tome official prominence. In aotne caaea 
the datea are prior to, in othera aubt^uent to, the birth of the 
ftrat child. 

* SOrreya aaya ahe died 1383 [1863], but thia ia the date given 
in A.G. 

4 SUrreya, L 85, wrongly givea her aa a ‘kadtn’ of Abdiithamid I, 
but correcta thia, ibid. iv. 893. 

* On 397/Tirim(^g8n’a death, ahe adopted AbdOlhamid II, 
and later acted aa his ‘Vahde Sultan*. 

' SUrreya aaya hia mckher waa 388;'Neveaer, while A.G. aaya 
389/Nukhet3cxa. [ 

* From thia point deta^ about the aecond generation hate been 
omitted, unleaa they hatdgpccial importance. 

4 Pint engaged to SfiofAbdurcrium, ahe became an inatrument 
of policy and waa mariird to 3535/Enter Paya; aee p. 89. She had 
children by him and by U* brother, 3536/K8miL 

* For Enter Paya, aee Ibe articlea hated on pp. 89-QO, and alto 
Bayaun, in TJO. iii. tissft. 

* Exiled to Taif with Midhat Paya, be went mad and died there. 

** For Fcrid Paya'a mainage, tec Anonvmoui, in T.D. ii. 763, 

and Orik, in Y.T.D. L; 233 , &c., and Inal, Sadrazamlar, xiiL 
3030 if. 














































































































Table XLVIII. \BDVihkZ\Z and his Family 


( 4 ®JL 




400* 

DQrranev= 
B. I aso [15.3.18351 
D. 1310 [24.8.1893] 

40a 

Gevheri= 

B. laTa [8.7.1856] 

D. 1301 [30.9.1894] 

Mthrifah= 

406* 

Yildiz-=i 

_ .(40a) 


30 373 

Mammvd IlyPettevniyal, V.S, 

ABDCijlZtZ 

B. 1345 [9^183^ 

Ac. 1377 [35.6.1861] 

Dp. 1393 [30.5. i876]> 

D. 1393 (4.6.1876] 


401 

/=E<Udil 

D. 139a [1875] 


1383 


403 


[31.9.1866] B. 136(3 [3.11.1846] 
D. 1316 [9-9-1898] 

(Ncfcrik) 

D. 1393 [13.6.1^] 


37 . 

AboOlmbcio (II) 
B. 1385 [37.6.1868] 


8;^ 

Mahinud 
CcUleddin 
B. 1379 [14.11.1863] 
D. 1305 [1.9.1888] 


841* 

Mehmed 

Selim 

B. 1383 [38.9.1866 
D. 1384 [31.10.1867] 

(3580 


( 405 )_ 


3580 

Neoem: 


1317 


843 

=(l) Mehined (3): 

n r *^i**5t4-«»->*99] Seyfeddin 
B. 1397 (5.1.1880I B. 1301 

[ai.9.1874] 


1319 


3581 
rNenraliter 


[33.3.1903] B. 1303 [37.3.1885] 


)3 

Tevhid 


AhmeJ 
B. 1333 [a.13.1904] 


*691 

Adile: 


1340 


(3581) 

' '3*8 ' 

Ma^ud 




B. 1389 [5.6.1873] 
D. 1317 [33.m.i8M] 


843* >367 3588 

Mehroed .' - Fatma 

$evket[3.4.i89o] Ruhiuu 


B. 1289 [3.1.1873] 


(v. t- 1404) [4.5.1933]B. 1331 [3a7.i903] 


3584 

Fatma Gevheri 
B. 1333 [3.13.1904] 


(400) 


3590 

Cavidan= 


130a 


B. 1286 [ia.1.1870] [ao.5.1885] 
1331 


(I) 


3593 
Leman (1)^ 


1305 [6.6.1888] [4.3.1904] 

(3593) 


(4) 


844* 

Yuauf 

lixeddin 

B. 1374 [11.10.1857] 

D. 1334 [1.3.1916]. tuic. 


(3593) 


1303 


3591 

:Eroinc 


[6.7.1886] Naaikcdi 

B. 1389 [30.5.187a] 


1380 

Emm (A) 

B. 1383 [3.10.1866] 
D. 1283 [31.1.1867] 


^(405) 


1381 
Emmc (B): 


3597 

Ahmed $Qbra P, 


-( 405 )_ 


1319 




(j)= 


1310 


=T^ile 


B. 1290 [i873j[ia.9.i9oi]$crif P. 

D. 1338 [30.1.1930J (CavihMofthi) 

B. 1391 l‘»74l 




83* 

ian)a= 


1306 


3570 

=(a) Cerkes 

B. 1387 [1870] [30.4.1889] Mduned P. 

D. 1314 [7.1.18^] I (v. XLVii. 1363) D. c. t39r[i874] 


1383 
Fatma 
B. 1391 [1874] 

I [1874] 


1384* 
MOnire 
B. 1394 r'*77] 
D. e. 1394 [1877] 


3530 

Onnad: 


>343 


3595 

-Hadice 


[I5.iai893] B. 1293 [iaio.1875] 


891 


$eicfeddtn [ 14.11.1923] Sukrivc 
(v. XLVII. 833) B. 1333 [34.3.1906] 


M^ti|al»»(a) Omer Faruk 
B- 1334 [S- 8 .i 9 i 6 J (v. uii) 


s6oo 

Ibrahim Derviy P. 


Noameddin 

B. 1326 [to.13.1908] 


3601 

All Halid P. 


1306 


<403) 




(joo) 


3603 

Itmail Haikki P. 
B. 1334 [1819] 
D. 1314 [33.3.18^] 


[30^.1889] B. 1283 [1866] 


1386" 

Saliha= 


1306 


2604 

cAhnicd 


B. ia 79 [io. 8 .i 863 ][ 30 . 4 .i 889 ]Zaaiafl P. 

(Kuftndo) 


including the ‘fen-a*. U ghen in ^ehamwokhi. 
•^^**1 controvewy over the manner of his death sec p. 107. nTi 


only axially announced on 11.7.1861, after AbdoUziz's accession. Like his Esther, he 
aMniiutt^^suicidc:_ the long_ nervoiH illncM whid^led up to this is described by Ak^. 

reactions to it can be seen in 


• At fifst he ptwnised. for economy's sake, to be cootentwiA^iwtfe Imt^ eusm™. ^ n ‘'•'"T '‘.'“'0.'” T 

of the Saiay soUi pre%^: see p. 83. m z! wd ^ By Baykal, in TJ). l 487. «cc, Typkal 

* ^ *“*” Hmw Bey; see p. 70, and n. i. ^ q j ^ 

‘ Sl« was a «.ter of 439/'Safina^ , _u_ 


1 §«B*«varoftlu. /fair, 138. n. i. gives birth in 1863 
and death *"1863. Also for 843/Mchmed ^-ket he gi\-ta birth in 1869. 

Bom while his father was still only 'Vyiahd'. his birth was kept very quiet; it was 


$chsuvaro8lu, A*iz, 138, n. 3, says she was bom in 1873, but this would make her a 
twin of 1381/Einine, for whi^ there u no evidence. 

* If the birth date is correct, then she was a posthumous chiM. 

•• In editions prior to 1897, A.G. gets these two marriages confused with each other. 









































































Table XLIX. MURAD Y and fm Family 


31 396 

AboOu^ICIp Iy$evkefxa, \S, 

410* It / 

Corikuymr (t)= 


Meyilaer\Y 


V** 

Filizten= 


1291 


B. 1371 [31.10.18541(8.6.1874] 
D. 1331 [9.13.1903] 




MEII^IED 
MURAD V 
B. 1356 [3i.9.i8jM] 
Ac. 1393 I30.5.1876I 
Dp. 1393 [31.8.1876]' 
D. 1333 [30.8.1904]* 


416 

Re3afl= 


1394 


B. 1376 [38.3.1860] [3.11.1877] 
D. 1338 [3<>3*i9>o] 


3607 

Calefen 


1308 


B. 1289 [19.8.1872] [15.4.1891] 

3609 1305 

GOlten 


=(4) 



B. 1283 


2611 

Tevhkler 


1301 


B. 1280 [35.1.18641 [37-3.i 884] 
D. 13H [t.4.1894] 

3613 

Mchmed AbbM 
HAlifii P. 

B. i28| (1867] 


=<a1 


(4«SL 




850 

Mehmed 
SeUheddin 
B. 1377 [2.3.1861] 
D. l333(29>4-t9is] 


3608 

(?)=Dilbefyan 


(«)= 


1396 


3610 

-NmiIoim 


[7.7.1879] B. 1377 (34.13.1860] 


[2607) 


2614 

Nsbila Ker_ 

B. 1315 [»5.3.i898][26.2.i92o]B. 1312 [24.2.1895] 


(3610) 

X 

Bchiy 


1328 


3616 
=l«tnail Hakki 


B. 1298 [20.9.i88t][t7.2.t9to](Kifiz) P. 

D. 1333 [>2.2.1915] 


>273 


:Eleni (Mevhibc?) 


[3.1.1857] B. 1251 [6.8.1835] 

413* 2605,'S. 

=<Jf:vheri _ 


>275 


^Reftandtl 


[4.2.1859] 

4«7 

=:$ahcan ($ayan?) 
B. 1269 [4.1.1853] 
D. 1286 [5.3.1869] 


V=(>) 


I- 

4X8* 

Tenmtdil 


8s> 

Scvfeddin 
B. 1389 [1873] 
D. young 


852 

Suleyman 
B. 1283 [1866] 
D.young 


(4t4) 


3634 

Mahmud B. 


N.R. 

1338 


>392* 

<3) Fehiroe (t> 

(5.6.1910] B. 1393 [13.9.1901] 

[4.7.18751 (Diif-) 


J4i6)_ 


J4«6) 


>390 

Aliye 

B. 1396 [1879]- 
D.young 


139* 

Fatma= 


>323 


B. 1396 [19.6.1879] (29-7-^>907] 
_ (4«7)_ _ 


3620 

Karacehennem 
Faik B. 

I 

3631 
Rcfik B. 


>319 


(3611) 


<2)Ali 


2633 

Gatib 


P.(>> 


(Div.) 


=<>) 


2617 

Rukiye= 


3618 

Serif AH Hayder P. 
B. 138a [1866] 

1328 3619 

=Emir Serif 


3628 
\W P.: 


1319 


B. 1302 [30.5.iS85l[i7.3.i9io] Abdttbnccid 

B. c. 1307 [1889] 


[12.9.1901] 
(Div.) 


r<») 


3636 

Hayreddin B. 


>393’ '3»7 2627 

iladioe (3 )- -= =Rauf B. 
B. 1387 [1.5.1909] 
[4.5.1870] ; 


* For hU depoaition) the reality of hit insanity and the attempt! to replace him on the 
throne, see pp. 39 and 69 ff., and the series of articles by Uxun^ryili there listed. 

* From the time of his deposition to his death Murad V lived in continual fear of 
poisoning—see Uzunfaiyili, in BtUrtrn, 30.335. In the detailed article on the illness and 
death of Murad—in BflUltm, 38.317 ff.—Uauntaiyih twice (pp. 347 and 333) wrongly 
gives the date of death as 17 Cemaa. iL 1323 [28.8.1905]. 

1 She later married a certain HttsnU Bey, Berbcr.bafi. 

* A favourite with Murad V after his deposition, see Uzunfaryili, in Btlleten, 39.81. So 
also was 413/GevhcTi. 


1 In BtUettn, 30.340, the b given at attached to the harem of AbdOUziz, while ibid. 
352, n. 3, she b attached to Murad V’s. Later the left the harem and married a certain 
Nuri Bey. 

* Her 6rtt marriage was dissoKed on 4.11.1908. 

1 Hadice was divorced from her first husband, as a result of a scandal with 3690/ 
Mehmed Kcmaleddin, e. 1900 see Uzunfaigtii. in BtUrten, 38.344. There b no record 
of thb marriage between Hadice and Ali Galib in A.G^ but her subsequent marriages 
and hb to 1393/Fehime are given in detail.* 










































































Table L. ABDULHAMID U andtus FamUy 


. 3* . 397* 

AboClmicio I^Tininiijsftn 


420 
Bedrtfcfek; 


laSs 


B. 1267 [4.1.i85i][i5.it.1868] 

422 1291 

Biydi r — 

B. 1274 1531*58] ta.9.i*7Sl 
D. 1336 [13.1.1918] 


Em^inur: 


B. 1282 [2.i.i866][20kii.i88s] 
'303 


426 

MOtfikA: 


B. 1284 (io.i2.i867]fi2.i.1886] 

4*8 1310 

Peyve»te Oman 


B. 1290 [10.5.1873] [24.1.1893] 

430 1322 

K. 


Saliha Nactye: 


D. 1344 [4-I2.I923][4 .ii.I 904] 


ABDCLl^MlD II 
(Bedroa, Kanli) 

B. 1258 [22.9.1842] 
Ac. 1293 [31.8.1876] 
Dp- «3a7 [27.4-«909]' 
D. 1336 [10.2.1918] 


2613 

Mehined Abbaa 
Halim P. 

(v. XLDC, 850) 

I 

2630 

Nabila Emine (1) 


>337 


(448) 


860’ 1327 2532 

c(a) Abdumhim (i )- -- ( i) Emine 


1318 


-Bcfaicc 


[io.3.i90o]B. 1299 [10.10.1882] 

1300 423 

===== Dilpesend 
[10.4.1883] B. 1281 116.1.1865] 
D. 1321 [5-10.1903] 

■ 302 


=Mezide 


[2.i.>S85]B. 12^ [3.3.1869] 

O. 1326 fl2.l2.lf^] 

447 

=Na2>ke<U 

429* 

=Safinaa 

1308 43* 

rSaalcAr 


[3I.8.i89o]B. 1290 [8.5.1873] 


(444) 


B. 1317 [i.6.i8m][4.6.i 9I9]B. 1312 [14.8.1894] (i909]Naciyc 


2633 
Mustafa 
$enf B. 

2634 
Hsdke: 


N.R. 

•33» 


(4) 


(Dtv.) 

2631* 

Mihrnnih 

Sel(uk 

B- 1338 [14.4.1920] 


(Eng.)(v. XLVU. 833) 


Macide[i.6.i9i3] 

B- *317 [t4-9-i899] 

.N.R. 

2646 1325 

Mihnban= — ■ :(i) 

B. 1307 [18.5.i89o][6.6.I907] ' 


861 

Abdttlkadir (3) 
B. 1295 


N’.R. 

«334 


iRUkadir (3)=-s-Mcafyet 

[i6.i.i878][5.2.i9i 6] Fauna 

B. 1326 [14.4.1908] 


N.R. 

4638 1337 8fo 

Faariye== Ahmed 
Anoelib [5.5.1919] Nureddin 


(44 ^«Jl 


B. 1320 [8.8.1902] 


B- 1319 [22.6.1901] 


Ahmed 

Nuri 

B- >295 (11.2.1878] 
D- 1321 [13.10.1903] 


(dlSJ 

(4««) 



(sat) 

Mehined 

1 

865 

4640 

13*6 V 

_ i,\ 



Abid 

B- t3»3 l»7-9-t90s] 

Bedrcddin 

B. 1319(22.6.1901] 

D. Young 

264i> 

- Ul 

[1908] 

>3*7 

86 

Meh 

Burti 

“■■I 

6 

med 

laneddin 

03 [19.12.1885] 

• 


B- tyt® [t3-«o.i892j[7.6.i909j 



(440) 

2 bj 2 


Merfem 

1 

Abttza 

I 

1 

4^3, >303 

867* 

Tiryak- 

(1) Mehtned 

Iiai2.i87o}[4.6.i886] 

Selim 

[27.12.1904] 

B. 1286 [it.i 


(4^) 


(4) 


*343 


2674 

-NilMer 


(3) 


[30.6.1905] B. 1304 [1.5.1887] 
1328 


4673 

-Pervin 


4677 

Fahxeddin B. 

I 

2^8 

Beynitlu= 


1328 


(443) 


1402 
H^ke 
O. young 


[29-3-1910] B. 1311 [6.6.1894] 
_ t4»3) 


Ahmed Nami B. [9.8.1910] 
B. 1290 [1873] (Div.) 




I 40 l'» 1339 

Ay^c (1) 

B. 1303 [4.4.1921] 

[1.11.1887] 


2679 
RaufP. 

I 

26S0 
^Mehmcd All B. 


2685 

V. A. Abdurrahman 
Nureddin P. (H^) 
B. 1251 [4-1836] 
D. 1330(7-8.1912] 


2686 

Arif Hikmet P. 


(444) 


2687 

Gazi Nuri Oaman P. 

B. 1248 [1832] 

D. i3»7 j5-4-«90o] 


>33* 


1403 1319 268S 

^2) Naile (i)=Cemaleddin B. 
[27.2.1905] B. 1301 (1901] 

[92.1884] (Er^{.) 


2694 
Ahmed 
EyObP. 

B. 1249 [1833] 
D. 1311 [1893] 

2695 
Ali Fuad B.S 


(431) 


(430) 


(4^) 


•330 


1405 

:Rcfu 


14^ 

Sa^ye 

B. 1325 [16.1.1908] 
D. 1327 [47.1.1909] 


[3.1^12] B. 1308 [15.6.1891] 




2690' 
Mehmed: 


«3>5 


Kemaleddin B. [17.^898] 
2I91 


:<l) Nal^e (a) = CettSddin P. 

r ‘-T-'Wj (v. XLVI. 1330) 

[5.8.1876] 


[ 


Adilc: 


1340 


4583 

=Mahmud 


[4-5.1922] $cvkct 

(V. XLVlIt. 842) 


/ 


1408“ 

Ulviye 

B. r. 1281 [1864] 

D. 1287 [29.11.1870] 


2698 

Ali Namik 


2689 

Ali 

Nureddin P.: 


1306 


<440) 


1409 

=-Zekiye 


[20.4.^1889] B. 1287 [12.1.1871] 


*6^ 1328 1407“ 1327 2699 

kahir B - - =(a> $adiyc (1) - =- Fuad B. 

D. 1341 [ 27 . 9 -< 9 * 4 ][ 2 .I 2 .i 9 Io] B. 1304 [1909] 

[3ai2.i8M] (Eng.) 


[ 


' His deposition and death are discussed in an important article by 
Uxunfaifiti, in BtUeten, 40. 705: the coimpondcnce of dates is not 
howler, always ^rate. See $chsovaro$la in R.TM.. vi. 3628. Ac. 

Hn mother died in 1853 and he was adopted by 390/Perest6, and aha 
befriended by 373,l>erte\-niyal Valide Sultan. 

• In unusual ciraimstanccs the came from the harem of Murad V; 
see Schsutarojlu, Asix, 52. n. 1. 

• Safinaz, a autcr of 4o6/'Yiklui, was at first in the harem of Ab- 
dultzu. 

• His engagement to Emine Naciye came to an end when she married 
4535'En\er Pa»a; his marriage to the NabOs Emine ended in a divorce 
on 26.9.1923. 

* On 7.to.i940 .VlihrimAh Sel9uk married the Emir Naif of Trans¬ 
jordan. 

> He was the youngest ton of AbdUlhatriU II. and the favourite of 
hu days in reorement; see 5akir. in R.T.M. i. 562, Ac. On 12.1.1936 he 
married Seniye, sister of King Zogo of Albania. 

* She tw divorced on io.lt.1919. On 1334 (2.4.1920] she married 
.Mc^ed Cavil Bey, one of the leaders of th<- ‘Ittihad ve Terakki Cemi- 
yeti and of the RepuMic in its early days. However, be was executed 
“o *345 [12.9.1926] for complicity in a plot against Musufa Kemal 
(AtatUrk). 

* much disliked by his father; sec Orik, in TJi, iii. 970. 

*• She was divorced fiom Ahmed Nami on 10.2.1921. 

* ‘Bvorce Naime, on account of the scandal with 1391 
Hadice; see Table XLIX, n. 7. ^ 

'* Her engagement to Fuad Bey was broken off because AbdUlhamid II 
had been deposed meams hile. 

'* SBc was burned to death while playing with some matches. 
















































































































Table LI. MEHMED V Aw FawiTy 
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Table LII. MEHMED VI and his Family 
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Table LIII. ABDCLMECID {lY) and fas Family 
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Table LIV. ALLIANCES WITH CANDAROGULLARI 


CANDAROCULLARI OSMANLILAR 












































Table LV. ALLIANCES WITH THE COMNENES 


COMNENES 

Alexius rVyTheodora 

I Csntacuzenus 




1721 1720 

IrenCYCmrge 

Brankovich 


? 


103 

Mant= 


174a «743 

David •■•Helena 

Cantacuzenus 


>753 

Dorino I 
Cattilusio 


III 

Anna (A) (i>= 


123/0^ 


119 

Alexander=(i) Maria (a)= 


OSMANLILAR 


Mbmmeo I 


:MuBAD II 


zMikmid II 
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>79 






















Table LVI. ALLIANCES WITH DULKADIRLILAR 


DULKADIRLILAR OSMANLILAR 
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Table LVII. ALLIANCES WITH KARAMANOGULLARI 

KARAMANOOULLARI OSMANLILAR 
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Table LVIII. ALLIANCES WITH KRlM HANLARI 


kr!m hAnlari osmanlilar 



Table LIX. ALLIANCES WITH KOPRClOLER 
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Table LX. ALLIANCES WITH MEMLOKLER 
















Table LXI. ALLIANCES WITH THE PALEOLOGI 
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Table LXII. ALLIANCES WITH SAFEViLER 


SAFEViLER OSMANLILAR 



















Table LXIII. ALLIANCES WITH THE SERBIANS 
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